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ABSTRACT - * * 

This report jls the second to appear in a series of 
studies carried out by the Organisation for Economic Cooperat ion^ and 
Development's Centra for Educational Research and Innovation (CERT) 
during the past 5 years. The first report concerned the integration^ 
of handicapped young people into ordinary schoois. The present report 
deals with what happens to handicapped young p^opjL^ when they leave ? 
education and. attempt to enter tfle Tabor market/ How well pre they 
prepared? What obstacles do they meet? How difficult is it to find 
employment? After a discussion of the objectives of transi'tion/and 
the enhancement of employablHtyv "the central part' of the report ^is 
devoted to examples of arrangements in different countries and more 
general, related topics, Transition programs are discussed in part 2 : 
(1) The Years of Schooling arfd Transition to Work in the Departement 
de 1 'Orne,- France ; (2) Work Training in the Depkrtement de la^ Sonune , - 
Northern France; J3) The Integration of Pupils with Serious Learning 
Difficulties into Normal Working Life in Norway; (4) The Integration 
of Handicapped Youth in Italy; (5) Developing VocafionaJ 
Opportunities for Handicapped Persons; (6) Employing the Handicapped^ 
in Swedish Industry; (7) The Rol.es and Needs of Parents of 
Handicapped Adolescents; and (8) Alternatives to Work for the 
Handicapped, (A brief overview of the completed CERI project with 
recommendations for future practice is included,, ) (RH) i 
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Pursuant to article I of the Convention signed in Paris on 1 4th pecemben 1 960, and which 
came into force on 10th September, 1961, the OrganisaUoriTor Economic Co-operafioh and 
Development <OECD) shall promote policies designed: 

- to achieve the highest ^asiaina'ble economic growth and employment and a rising 
standard of living in Member countries, while maintaining financial stability, and thus 
to contribute to the development of the world economy; 

- to contribute to sound economic expansion in Member as well ^as non-member 
, countries in the process of economic development; and 

■* to contribute to the expansion of world trade on a multilateral, non-discriminatory 
basis in accordance with international obligations, 
'_ The Signatories of the Convention on the OECP are Austria, Belgium* Caimda, Denmark, 
If ranee, the Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg* the 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, the. United Kingdom 
and the United States, The following countries acceded subsequently 4o -this Convention 
(the dates are those on which the instruments of accession were deposited)* Japan 
(28th April, 1964), Finland (28th January, 1969), Australia (7th June, 1971) and New 
Zealand (29th May, 1973)- 

. , _t 

The Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia takes part in certain work of the OECD 
(agreement of 28th October, 1961), ■*■ 



The Centre for Educational Research and Innovation* was crested in June 1968 by the 
Council of the Organisation fpr Economic Co-operation and Development for an initial period of 
three years, with the help of grants from the Ford Foundation and the Royal Dutch Shell G^oup of 
Companies, In May 1971. the Council decided that the Centre should continue its work fcf q . 
period of five years as from 1st January, 1 972, In July 1 976, and in July 1 981 . it extended'ihis, *, 
mandate for further five year periods, 1977-/98 1 and 1982-86, - .A 
• The main objectives of the Centre are as follows) , ^ 

- to promote and support the development of research activities in education and 
undertake such research activities where appropriate; 

- tqxpromote and support pilot experiments with a view* to introducing and testing 
innovations in the educational system; 

- to promote the development of co-operation between Member countries in the field oX 
educational research and innovation. / "s^ 

The Centre functions within the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development 
in accordance with the decisions of the Council of the Organisation, under the authority of the 
Secretary-General It is supervised by arGoverning Board composed of one national expert in its 
field of competence from each of the countries participating in its programme of work. 
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In recent' years significant developments have taken 
place not only in the education of young people, with dis- tt 
abilities in school but also in their preparation for 
and transition to adult and -.working life/ There have 
been substantial shifts in attitudes and policies but 
there ife a relative lack of _ evidence df . current prac- - 
tice : s - and research, In 1978 * the Governing Board "of the - 
Centre 'for Educational Research and Innovation (CERI) 6f, 
the OECD took the view that attention^ to *thc adolescent 
stage' was particularly called for as 1 more v/ork had been 
done in relation to provision for younger qhildren ? "con- 
side*red handicapped and because concern abou!t employment 
prospects for the disabled "was' universal ,s A project en- 
titled "The Education of the Handicapped "Adolescent" was 
therefore initiated that year with the aid of ar _ generous" 
grant from the United States Office of Special Education 
and Rehabilitative Sex-vices . , ' • 

in the last four years many Member -countries /have 
contributed by documentation and participation in sem- 
inars to a consideration of the two. themes given priority^ 
In the projects namely integration in the : final years of 
schoolings "and effective strategies in the .transition of 
young people with handicaps to adult and, working life . • 
A report on the first theme has already been published 
under the title The Education of the Handloa-pped Ado- 
lescent - Integration in the School . The present puD- > 
ilcation on the second theme of transition attempts. to 
summarise trends and Innovations and illustrate them 
with specific examples, - , . » ° ' \ 

This bodk is- aimed no't only at those responsible ' 
for developing, administering and providing services at - 
national and 'local level , . including those working in 
schools, colleges, sheltered workshops and social wel- v ■ 
fare services and those 'in -voluntary organisations , but 
also the handicapped themselves and their families. _ 

~ t - iwo people have made major contributions to this i 
study, both in terms of writing major sections and over- 4 
all editing i they are Mr. Barry Taylor, Chief Education 

^Officer, Somerset, and Consultant to the CER1 , and 1 
Mr, John Fish, formerly Senior Inspector, Department 
Education and Science, United Kingdom, and now part-time 

•'consultant to the CERI on the programme on -the Handi- 
capped" Adolescent , ^- * * 
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It "should "be noted here that this report covers a 
wide and complex area which will need further enquiry* 
This will be- carried out hy the CBRI .in d programme "on 
transition to working life of young people with handica 
again" supported ?by. a very substantial "grant from the 
'United States Department of Education, 

' ' " ■ / 
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INTRO I)UC TIOT 



The DERI project "The .Handicapped Adolescent^ seta 
out* td study " jiany "of the. complex- issues which beset the 
individual with a disability -during the. final years of 
e c no o ling. and the 'transition to^ adult and working life, 
its well as international discussion of common qoneerns, 
examples of successful ■ practices in different countries 
were identified and used "as a basis for the* exchange of 
information and 'ideas -in meetings and seminars.- Finally 
the toibwiedge was further extended by the .dissemination 
of the results of new approaches and practices. 



*. The method has been to commission studies i in most, 
if not all, of the participating countries and use these 
as 'basic documentation for Seminars, arranged by 
national authorities with the Centre* on aspects of 
particular significance to them, .Countries* balding 
seminars included Australia,. France, Japan, -New Zealand, 
Sweden, Switzerland? the United Kingdom and the United 
States and all included widespread international rep- 
resentation,. One of "the last acts of dissemination / 
goes even further- 'it has been to procure the production 
of three half --hour television f^lms - in France , - Italy, 
Norway — concerned with the integration 'of handicapped 
students into ordinary schools and .the problems of their 
entry into "working life, ' 

The work. of the project has concentrated .on two 
major themes: J , ' ^ t , 

i) the /nte^ation of young" peo'pls wfth handicaps* 
• into -ordinary schools during the last years of 
schooling, and 
ii) their transition from school to adult life* 

Results of work in the first of .these themes .has 
already been published by the, OECT in "The Education. ofl 
the Handicapped Adolescent integration in the School , 
The second* provides tne substance of this volume, 

i 

The method, here has *alsd been two-pronged, First, 
as a result of contributions to various professional 
seminars and discussions within them, it has teen poss- 
ible to assemble an- overview, defining common problems 



and examining approaches %o them in Member ooimtries, 
This is .presented in Part One where 'eight' topics are 
examined,^ namely t 

- curricula in the final years of schooling; - , 

- work preparation and vocational orientation 
courses "beyond school; 

- care-erg advicB and personal o-ounselling ; , ' 
relationships' ha tween "the ©duc&tioir system and 

- potential employers; 

- sheltered work; . " ■ % 

« modification to the working "pnvironinent ; * ■ ~ h > 

- the enhancement of ^employment opportunities; * v 

- facing unemployment* " "' m ■ , ■ ■ # 

The hulk of " the book, PartJ^wp , ''continues the work 
of dissemination by giving a' wiffer readership to a - 
•selected number of reports and, case ^studies,* These have 
been drawn, inevitably, from *a' minoE^ty of tM c dim trie s * 
and; the individuals who have contributed -to the analysis [ 
and interchange of experience that has taken place .over- 
the past four yeasts * 

' • . 

But first, it is necessary to .make a , f ew obser- . 
vat ions about the scope of the work, the limits to the 
overview and the definitions being used. 

Coverage of the 8 Project 

We can be reasonably iure that in^most countries 
the percentage of the population with, disabilities or 
significant difficulties" which might be handicapping, 
is greater than those for whom special provision is made 
in childhood and adolescence, For example, in the United- 
Kingdom between 1.5 per cent and 2.5 per cent of children 
are placed in special" schools or units and another small * 
percentage * receive some special help in -mainstream schools 
On the other hand, research has demonstrated that between 
10 and 15 per cent have learning difficulties arising 
from a variety of causes, which require special help for 
at .least part of therlr school career. In the United 
States 9 per gentp, of the school population is assumed 
to require special education, but the numbeCT receiving i 
such help, vary from State to State, - ' & 

A precise definition of the extent of disabilities 
and ^significant difficulties in the population is seldom 
possible evince criteria vary and the availability of 
services may influence statistics,- Thus in tftis report 
definition has beex| consciously avoided but the presump-" 
tion is made that The pro pec t is concerned witn 10^15 
per cent of the population and not simply- those who, at 
the end of the. school periods are .receiving special edu^ 
cation as defined in the country concerned, /However, 
the incidence of handicapping conditions' t does vary be- 
tween different communities even in the same region, t / 
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While it has been appreciated frank the. outset, that 
social " and- economic disadvantagf s are inevitably associ- 
ated -with sensory, physical and* mental drsabilxties , and 
are particularly Crucial during - the period of transition, 
no attempt "has been made to include tantfLeaps arising 
solely from thdse- .disadvantages • . ^his issue was dis- 
"cussed by participants some of whom were. anxious . to in-, 
elude socially ^and economically handicapping conditions. 
Within the int erhat i onal context it was , nevertheless, 
decided that work should --bo concentrated . on those young 
people 'Mth physical, mental or emotional handicaps. In 
part this v/as 'to -avoid duplicating -the workTalready 
being undertaken by other international organisations 
concentrating social disadvantage, but also there 
was a general fee-ling that^ac tivities could become too ^ 
diffuse -and. consequently pi le^ja. value to practitioners 
in the^f ield.» * w - " '. * 

Definition of. Terms ^ 

•.. j n recent years there has been a mai^ked move away 
from specif ic - labelling, or categorisation of handicaps, 
partly because no one system is appropriate for all %h&~ 
professions concerned or everi the whole age range » . and , 
partly because improved assessment has indicated^ a 
larger percentage of those cone erne d as having a combi- 
nation of disabilities and difficulties. 'Shis trend has - 
been recognised within this volume with a clear presump r 
tion that a descriptive approach to 'an individual's 
special needs" together with; a prescription of the ser- - . 
vices j experiences and methods required to meet them, 
drafted jointly by e ducat i oh, « health, social 'welfare 
'and other professionals together with parents , is the 
right way forward, ^ 

The age span covered by adolescence and by tJhe 
period "of transition; is not, -easy to define ciirojiologi^ 
cally. For .the formff' a wide span between the final 
years of compulsory schooling, say 12 or 13 yeax-s of 

^age and 19 or 20, has been assumed. However, the period^ 
of transition presents greater difficulties since .the 

'age of leaving" the school syitem and .entering employment 
with or without an intervening, vocational preparation 
period varies markedly in Member countries, In. some 
countries a relatively smdl percentage of the target 
population remains in ; full- time education beyond the 
compulsory 'period,-, while in others the majority may do 
so. For example > in Sweden those who are mentally ^ 
handicapped are" -likely to remain in school until 21 m 
years of age and in other countries yoimg people are 
still in the transition stage at this age^ » 

The- transition stage can, however, be seen to have 
three phases, at whatever age they occur: ■ • , 
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to prepare 'for leaving sehobl, ■" v ' : *v 
,.V\ ii) .transitional arrangements including vocational 

preparation and 'the first -period of working life 

lii > to ~the maximum, extent possible ,' independent v r ' 
* ' . ■ ■ 4 living. > v "»/. ■: . . 

J " t 1% is with all these stages that discussion and - 
examples in this volume- are concerned* 

• ''I*. V ".- , . • . . . 

" * - * .... ;f£ 

B ■ ' • '---I. ' • • ■ 

3?he Be sire for Work . . 

A common problem revealea^by- the ; progec-fc is the 
percentage of this lay ir group who are considered in % 
any country to be severely and profoundly handicapped 
Criteria are uncertain, means, of providing a significant 
life with meaningful occupation are less well developed, 
but there is a constant thrust from their families and 
advocates for education and training opportunities which 
develop, their capabilities . to the full and normalise 
their lifestyle, . . " 

- Inmost participating countries the point is made " 
with increasing force . by * self -advocacy mo vements ~and~ - 1 ^ 
voluntary organisations, The rights of the disabled - 
are increasingly asserted both by them and byolhers, ■ ^ 
often relatives or friends who group .together to speak 
for them. The case made is n'ot wholly, or usually" even 
.primarily, a financial one; more fundamental is the- ' 
quest for self-esteem, an acceptable place in society 
personal fulfilment and integration within the community 
Z^ n \ f ?? a11 of these ^ a regular job. is seen to be the 
tnreshola of personal achievement, 



TheHre is, of course, another compelling motive for 
the disabled to seek work, Even in those countries with 
the most highly developed social welfare system, the un- 
employed are likely to be amongst 1 the poorest members of 
eociety, .Equally the relationship between disability 
and relative poverty has been well catalogued, For ex- 
ample, in 1978 in the United Kingdom 32 per cent of adult 
handicapped males were officially judged" to be below the 
poverty line, a far higher proportion than for the gen- 
eral population, and 62 per cent of. single disabled women 
bore this additional handicap, 

Low incomes not only affect the material standard 
of living but often the quality of life to a greater 
extent because of the implications of particular die- * 
abilities. Dependence upon parents, other relatives 
support organisations or, institutions is likely^to be 
increased; mobility can simply be too expensive to- * 
achieve and social life virtually ruled out * 



u^, Nor ate grasrous disability pensions: aori teaa a / . 

-partial answer* Such payments often, quite unfairly, 
carry a. - stigma '.and: rest on identifying 'underprivileged 
groups, amongst the physically or mentally handicapped, 
for "special" treatments Thus pensions ^lyive , custom- j 
arily, can adverse impact on self-esteem, In'Sweden- 
during vhm early severities there was a dramal&c improve- 
ment; in the^ scope of the. 'disability pension scheme,. Yet 
in spite of this tfcfe disabled in Sweden are as deter- 
mined, perhaps more determined, fc than those of other Mem- 
ber countries in demanding the right to work, 



Obstacle's to Work f ofaAll 



ThroughOvUt the project a number -of barrier^ to em- 
ployment have been identified, , Some 6f these relate to 
general conditions within societies and 5 others to the 
nature of disabilities, At the same time a number of 
key issues have, crystallised which Influence the' effect 
of these barriers 1 , These include the curriculum in the 
final years of schooling, * special^ work preparation 
schemes , counselling and social/ welfare supporting 
arrangements and modifications to -the working environ-', 
ment. " 

■ " ■* The first and some t ime s p erhaps Impehe trable- bar- 
rier is, obviously, the severity and variety of dis- 
ability of the individual . : At one extreme are those, 
usually, the severely and multiply handicapped, 5 for whom 
even sheltered paid work is not commonly achievable, at 
the other those mildly disabled who withe impropriate - - 
training can play a full role in an imod^ied work v 
place; the vast majority, which it must be remembered^ 
will probably be betwe'en 8 per cent and 15 per cent of 
school-leavers , fall somewhere between, 

However,- It is clear that in all countries the over- 
whelming majority of the group defined as handicapped 
are perceived as capable of holding down a job - if one 
is available. It is- this. factor that has given a new 
urgency to the issues of - work preparation and the level 
oA^iaining and sheltered workshops which should be pro- 



_. redW^ncreasingly the general^soarcity of jobs is 
putting pressure on sheltered workshops to accept young 
peopie&who formerly would have gone into open employment 
but if not taken into a ...workshop have no. alternative to 
idleness * Obviously every youngster of this kind whp is 
given sheltered employment 'displaqes someone more severe- 
ly disabled, unless there is slack in the system, which ' 
is virtually unheard of. Yet to increase the number of 
sheltered work places appears to negate the universal , 
desire- to maximise the integration of the adult disabled _ 
into noraal society, The problem is further exacerbated 
in most countries "by the increasing proportion of the 
most severely disabled" who in the last few years survive 
into adulthood as a ^result of Medical and other advances, 
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- The broader issue of the extent to which all handi- 
• - " capped people; should be^supported by social and other 
_ • agencies within ths coMimity la universal. Exceptional* 
treatment - , whether in the educational ^system St via en- * 
*V-\ hanced social welfare provisions - financial or otherwise 
- can so often insulate "the disabled individual against 
the normal pressures" and challenges of society^ thereby 
gapping, not enhancing, independent living ♦ - Clearly this 
consideration is central to an almost universal desire,* 4 
of ten as opposed to realisation, of the handicapped; and 
those who are their advocates, Tor integration within' 
mainstream school systems'. But _ the unemployed will _ # 
usually be an unrelieved- financial burden upon : the . ' 
. state's resources - unless' they, undertake voluntary work, 
~m ' Which is still relatively rare amongst^ the disableTcL 

" Costs "will be at their highest where ins*fc 1 t ut i onali s a t i on 
..... is deemed to be necessary; the US Association -for Re- * 
tarded Citizens has estimated ■ that this can be as high- 
as 8400,000 during an individual^ lif e-^aSu But the 
, . combined total of ^unemplosnEent benefit, other social ' 
*- L we if ar#- payments and support services for those living 

in their own homes* whilst les*s dramatic f are by no means 
insubstantial, 
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- f" _ " ■ i"i ' « - ■ ' ' " 

Moving from chi 1 dho o d , through adolescence, to 'adult 
life ia a transition all expedience with varying degrees - 
d^' help from families, schools and colleges, local com- 
muni ties, socialise rvi c e s and employers, -It is a mark * 
of, developed' countries that this transition has "become 
extended jafttf more - difficult . . Education and training 
take p l%pe over a 1 qnger period, life choices are varie d 
and the comp etenc es exp.e c.ted o f adul t s to live * and wo rk 
e f f e c t ive ly ..ire increas ing . in q omplexity . S uGh. societi es, 
have, "been increasing their expectations o f . e i t i 2 ens "who ■'- 
^in their turn are seeking greater participation in he-\ 
cision making' and more say in matters which affect their 
lives/ . " .' l \ ' - . - » : * 

\ *»••"." '•••»*»■ 

The major components in a successful Ijransition may 
be summarised as appropriate eduoition^. opportunities ^ 
for .acquiring an acceptable 'degree of personal, autonomy,^ 
preparation for a social lifestyle including personal ^ ; 
and recreational pursuits and an ability to earn one's 
jsm living. n?hepe are harriers on, the way to maturity 
and full w citizenship which can handicap ths= individual, 
many of which are economic and social *in origin, Others, 
as in the case qf those who are the sub jeo^t of this study, 
have disabilities whicji make it much harder to achieve 
full participation' in Society for a variety of reasons, - / 
The principal one is that ai "reasonable degree of persori-r 
ai autonomy and econ omi c independence is* for them, much 
harder to achieve, fKTis for this reason that arrange- 
ments duringf^the . transjiiion* phase are so important and 
central to vthese' arraji^ments is^ preparation for a use- 
ful working life, * — ■ •. 



Why Work ? \ 



"1 have lie en unemployed for 2^ months and. am very 
depressed; no one 'seems to want. me, I f d be bptter off 
dead f !> So spoke a disabled youngster to his careers 
counsellor last ^ear in a part of the United Kingdom 
suffering leas acutely from unemployment amongst school- 
leavers than most others^ In doing so he captured the 
basic .reason why participants in the project have assumed 
thtf&r© ducat ioa " ' % 
the disabled 

.more than thoL^ _ ... . . ^^^^ ^^^^ ~~ 

to provide a sense of purpose and usefulness as well as 
the social contacts which may only be possible through 

v •*"'•'"',■' 1617" . ' ••- 



*, working* Another handicapped Idolescatit said* "l*m 18 ; 
and haven't got- a 'boyfriend - I migtst if I went to . -.=..-.»: 

work ,r • It is the totality cff dependence upon work^to •• / 4 \ 
provide* life* a satisfactions which so often distinguishes 
those witfi. handicaps from their contemporaries* J. s * 

While paid employment remains the^prineipal _cr±- , - v 
. terion fo*r- mature adult .citizenship and status ^in society, 
it is not surprising that it "is* of such wide-ranging sig- 
nificance to those who. are dis.ablLed* "Work makes you -; ... 
^feel you are normal like everyone else tod <give^ you self ; - 
respect" . "~ . " ■ 

-.' - In most developed countries unemployment has in- , 
creased and -young adults have been most affeo*feed by more 
limited job opportunities, The idea that individuals 
call achieve, reasonably status in society ey^en if unem- 
ployed h&s yet. to gain widespread acceptance. * It re- ' ' 

quires great self-assurance for most" young people to < . . 
accept unemployment and considerable inventiveness • to ■ . 
lead fulfilling lives without the disciplines and oppor- 
tunities of\work, Those with handigaps have difficulties 1 
f enough in achieving 1 an acceptable place In society and 

certainly they, and the voluntary organisations Jtfho speak 
- for them, are in. no doubt that useful work should be 'the ^ 
. object of transition* To add the objective of. signifi- 
^ cant living: without work ^to vfche other burdens of dis- -j - 
ability is seen, as wrong ? ^nd manifestly unfair* Por 
this reason preparation for employment regains an essen- * : . _ 
tial and central feature of the transition from school 
to adult and working life, _ . * > ' 

Separate provision, whether before or : after the 
statutory school leaving age, is being increasingly \W 
questioned .and only supported when it clearly creates = 
graduated experience f or those, .with disabilities - to de- 
velop experiences, skills and independence 'outside the 
relatively" sheltered communities of - speoial^jKQaoels , 
i colleges or workshops. . \ f 

% In the same way social welfare agencies and hospi- * f 
tals have in recent years deliberately undertaken pro- 
' grammes, to develop .the skills of independent living. 
Yet the risk remains,, that unless these, programmes* are 
started at an early age, the mora universal the caring 
service, the greater the possibility that ..some of those ■> 
who are handicapped and their families wiSLS be reluctant 
to venture into the unfamiliar environment of work and 
independent " living , 

9 " 
^It is this factor ratMr than^ite financial and ■ . * # 
other safety* nets provided for the* unemployed by all 
Member countries in varying, degrees, which can militate 
against a positive determination to seek employment. 
As has already been remarked there has been no indi- 
cation of a reluctance to work on the part of the dls- 
abled 'because of lack of financial need - just the 
reverse * . ' k - • ■ 

• • ,17 ' 
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Structural Unemployment -. .. *./ ,. .: 

\ !Ehg availability loymeht is declining for 

everyone" at a* time when more disabled young people are V 
recognising -the importajaoe of work as the key to their 
participation in society *and whin new technologies are 
. increasingly used t©s rehabilitate severely handicapped 
/•people In the past .three years, only. Austria and - 

Switzerland have no?t .suffered a substantial increase in * 
unemployment among school Reavers. * ' > \ 
• ; v - ' ... V ■ ; - - > -. -\ = '= - : = v =, , 

= Agriculture, which has*" traditionally provided fm- ^ 
ployment* f or" many of the least academic school^ leavers ^ 
and for many % wha are mentally' retarded, has contracted / 
its labour force . For epcairp^le j i"n parts of the United 
• ' • Kingdom the labour - force, has^shrunk to Jialf Its sise- of. 
; ten years ago even' though- production ~h|Ts increased, 4 *" 
Equally impbrtanjtj mechanisation and more sophisticated . 
, management have demanded higher qualifications and^glills 
from reduced labour force, The number of routine and 
unskilled jobs in industry, commerce and public services 
* has^ declined* markedly * H?he impact of microelectronic * 
"technology fs only oust \ be ginning tq *be felt bdt-its ; • • 
- * ^Amplications f or emp^oyMent- have already been esqjerieneed 
in' Japanese car making aid Swedish 'shipbuilding, This 
structural change is ^iljadst certainly irreversible and 
. '": ,a£l the governments of developed countries assume it will" 
,. = - ~ "continue, of ten ^with increased momentum in the next few 
years'. • - 1 ; ■ _ » ■ 

fc « - * ^ 

' " fee influence of ,the s e trends op. the employment 

prospects 'oj all young people has yet; barely been re^ ? • 
cognise and for the wide range of disabilities and 
diif acuities ^encompassed in^ the group "bf,= young people 
cdns-iidered. handU capped the effects may* result in more 
barriers' to a useful working ^life , - . .• 

Recession and^the, -Bme^enoe^_ofi^hg Third World 
. ' /■ , J \ ■ ■ . 

I, ' >The period which the projeo/b has spanned has oo- 
inoided with the deepest,' wqrlj&twide recession since the 
"Second World War* --The hope is) that this, like earlier 
recessions, wiil" pass # that it is past of the convehtiona 
cyclical pattern. m In any case Wes'tern Europe $ Nor*th 
Amfrdcft* and "Australasia have, in general, .seen every 
successive Recession, of the. past 10-15 years accompanied 
-by _„ progressively worse miemployment levels^ and a le^s ; 
satisfactory improvement as the reoessioi? has receded, 

The disabled form, a disproportionately large pro- 
portion Off the unemployed and therefore recession bears 
particularly hard- upon them. In 1977 a survey conducted 
L in the United* Kingdom by the National Children's Bjireau = 
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identified 19S 1 : per oent^of handicapped schopl leaders;: 
as unempleyed compared^ with 4*4 per cent ;*. for school * ' 
leavers - as a whole* . [ Tnree -i^ears later general unemploy- y < 1$ 
ment had .more than/ doubled and, it/ is probable' that a 
deterioration in the /prospects for the handicapped had ^Sf 
occurred in ratio* . " = 5 * ' • > -, ~ '. 

This is not the plaqe to. attempt far-reaching V 
' speculation about the future ,of .the economies of 4 the ' ' 
developed countries or their' Relationship 'with the Third t * 
World. However, it must be extremely" unlikely 'that , the >, 
generally buoyant economies of 1950-70 > ; dependent as 
they were, v in ■ part upon a p 1 ejyt i f ul. * suppler of cheap raw > ■ 
material^ from the under- developed countries K "will easily ' 
"be re— established- Consequently the extremely high * . V 
employment enjbya J -by many countries, during those 20 - 
years may hav# .gone for good- ffihe disabled ,4re not now 
virtually the only people to f ad§ long-term ..unpmployment 
in many communities but have to* 6ompe^fee / Jor amelioration* 3 " ■ =« 
of their difficulties"! £z& special programme^- tod fgr ■ .'-•« 
positively discriminatory- employment policies with large 
and '. increasing numbers tif contemporaries* . 

{Dhe High Cost of. Labour \ , , - , , _• - 

In recent years^ the cost of labour has .become an \ 
increasingly dominant factor in the\ economiis of Indi- 
vidua! "firms f in providing public' services and in the ♦ f 
. calculations- of national governments , i /Ihu&, productivity , H 
is all", no,t only in manufacturing industry but 'equally / 
in the off ices , schools and hospitals of central and u 
local government^ where substantial reductions in ex- 
penditure can only be achieved by shedding staff*. The 
more labour intensive the operation the mqre pruolal L is 
optimum .productivity* Yet many of the disabled, whilst ^ 
perfectly capable o-f .meeting the demands of a" particular *" 
job, will take somewhat longer to do so, The blind % 
shorthand typist f * the mildly mentally handicapped retail _ * 
sales assistant or the physically disabled data pro- 
cessor, may be simply unable to meet the work rate norms, 
demanded by management and which often provide the basis ' , 
for piefee rates dr bonus -payments for a whole group of 
Markers , - No doubt many disabled would be prepared to 
fSknowledge this and acoept^a slightly lower rate of pay 
ra€her than not have. a job; but this raises extremely , 
sensitive issues about the "rate for the job"' and "cheap 
labour" discrimination and so on. It is not a practice 
which commends itself, understandably, either to trade 
unions or to disabled advocacy groups* 

°t * * 

Yet the ever greater emphasis placed upon maximising 
productivity often militates against the employment* Of 
even the mildly disabled* One consequence' is an «ven 
more" profound dilemma as to whether individuals with 
particular disabilities should be pointed- towards * anj 
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trained f Or f only, tho se- f o o cupa-fci one where the ir productive ; 
ity" can match *he non-fmndicapped . To do so would be a 
negation of* the^ reoen^^rogress^ in my ^untiles /in open- ^ 
ing up ft much wider range of career opportunities and could 
-encourage a retreat to the "ghetto 11 approach,*, back to, foiv. 
instance, piano ^tuning , or baskmt=-weaving for the blind, , - 

Lack of Eduoational and graining Opportunities 

- In March 1978 the -Australian Schools Commission v 
called for "effective all-round training so that "all 
handicapped people can acgjtire the: skills /needed to /be- ■ 
ebme contributing self -sufficient members of society!! * - 
The Commissioners recognised tjiat* vocational training •-. 
* begins ,f as soonr^as children begin to talk and to^. doimt? 1 
and that 1 the^a^tempt to/ distinguish be.^ween general. edu= " 
cation and vocational -apaining* is quite artificial . * * - 
Therefore^ the quality teaching and leaning through- 
out the educational process , both at school and post- « 
school, will be fundamentfei?** 4n de tej^mining a 1 yqungster 1 s 
empM^yability , , — ^ ' I 

.VYet the opportunities available to mahy - of ' the * handi- ^ 
capped^* particultely after the statutory scHooI-leaving 
age , are often grossly ♦ inadeqi^te , In 197 7- the Warnock . --— 
Committee a se't up b^r the United -kingdom Government to .in- 
vestigate ' educational provision for children- with - 
special needs , learnt that whilst 29.-2 percent of all 
yqung people remained in full-time education after the 
legal leaving age, only 5*6 per cent of those handi- * , 
capped did 'so. Some ins'titut ions of higher education - 
have made notable efforts to .acooModate those who are 
handicapped, particularly the physically disabled* but 

.in general the picture is a depressihg itoe* The able 
young handicapped person who graduates, qualifies as a 

lawyer or a doctor is much remarked upon but even* 
amongst the highest levels of intellectual' ability there 

*are s proportionately far fewer of the disabled realising ! 
their full academic potential* . * . 

The general position amongst those of average or 
somewhat above-average ability is likely to be as, if " 5 
not more, inequitable, whilst those of below-average 
ability are unlikely to have any access to education or 
training beyond the statutory school-leaving age* Admit- 
tedly in some countries the pattern is altering; now 
all education authorities in the United States must > 
categorise .the further educational and training oppor- • 
tunities on offer to the individual handicapped school 
leaver* ^Thzt generally,, whether provision is integrated 
or separate during sohopl years, afterwards too often 
nothing is done to enhance the handicapped individual t s 
employability - and this at a time when the non- 
handicapped are receiving* and heeding* .the clear mess- y 
age that post-school qualifications are more and more • - 
important in Jhe battle for jobs. 
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•;: ■=*• There ±4 increasing evidence 1 ^ too , notably/ in the 
United Kingdom, that tEe provision^ of special work ex- : 
perienoe and preparation courses for the yotmg .unemployed 
is lass universally achieved far the disabled -than for 
others in spite of examples of 'good and supeessful. prac- 
tice in this respect -referred to later in thli? .review, 

* / * : 1 \ 

• In, t^ context of^ a- generally bleak outlook for 
post-school opportunities; there ls J the further di^fnaion 
as to whether the objective ought ^to be to provide; places 
for the handicapped on normal- further education and i 
training courses or to construct specially designed pro- 
grammes to meet tneir particular needs * Clearly any , ^ 
rational policy must be* a fusion of tile two 'but the* \ i 
special provision often seems easier* to get *off 'the ground 
in po'st-school institutions*,' alihough there are than the 4 
-twin attendant dangers of -narrowing the foou^ of" joh poa« 
sibili^es and not allowing full rein for the potential' 
of the more able handicapped* students. Inoreaslngpress= 
ure on further education, and, training places J^n maiy 
couritries .from more qualified school leavers-- than , ,c an be 
accomodated militates ag^nst the, development of special 
arrangements to enable those who are ^htfndicapped^to take 
.their place ^on the nprmal spread of courses 'alongside 
their non-handicapped contemporaries, 4 . 

Attitudes of Employers and the Workforce * 

Throughout this /project', ^he sympathy of individual 
employers has been highlightecL as a crucial - and often 
the most crucial ^ factor in the* job placement of the . 
disabled/ Whether or not a country operates a^uota ays- 
tern or a disabled persons register appears to have rela- 
tively little impact - on employer attitudes. Of more 
importance are contacts with former teachers, careers 
councillors and the initial. Impression created by the 
handi c appe d thems slve s * 



F*A, Eoestler^ commenting' upoai the situation in New 
York to the Public Affairs Committee, said, "the average 
person has .no hesitation in contributing to philanthropic 
causes that benefit handicapped people but thinks in en- 
tirely different terms when asked to ^to^ept a dlsab^d 
person as an employee or fellow worker* Pity instefc of 
equity, charity instead of opportunity, -indulgence in- 
stead of accountability - - these are attijgyaes that are 
stumbling blocks on the road toy equal opportunity 11 * 'In 
other words a substantial educational tastt remains in - 
modifying attitudes of the non-handi capped towards the 
less fortunate members 'of society* In this respect the 
thrusts towards the integration of the handicapped at 
school level in many countries might be expected to pro- 
duce changes, although inevitably the process Is likely 
to-be a lengthy one* 

\ * - '• 
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J% *En ffliMLtioa eo-ordinatia efforts of al^thoi*© T 
whose, task it Is* to help and support the handicapped : 
through .the period of transition from school to work "mill ' 
be the key determinant im. eno pur aging employto to gi^e ; 
the. disabled a ehande to prove 1 1n in i r 1 mi * in "jn jjjamj niiijl ', 
modifications to the work environment and acQiptid we^rfc- 
ing conditions and in ens/uring that the potential WotlHfc- 
mates «pe ready to accept the disabled and help accom- 
modate their disabilities ♦ 



II. ENHAKQING OTPiOYABILITY 



The main objective of thii book is^not- aiiply t^ r jft- 
' fine the difficulties in normalizing the future life, ^nd 
enhancing the employment prospects of school leavers '/f^rho 
are handicapped* Although the consideration! outline «S3.-* 
in the previous chapter provide an important taokgro^aaad 
to the ew3*ntion of realistic strategies, it, is the Jasi- 
tive aspect otf t^e project which should be stressed* As 
* the examples which follow this chapter illustrate^ th^M 
project Baa identified, examples of .good practice Srbzn 
which mucJb can **b& learned. "Seminars and papers writ~tfcen 
* for. it havV'.illia^nated, issues of wide sig^ifieance^ a^&d^ 
illustrated principles of general relevance « 

Therf are, however, no universal panaceaa, toaiise 
S t^e^yjriables are almost infinite e? The iegislativf\J " 
I framework of the particular country, its divisions of 
national, regional and local responsibilities tietwetfi 
different services, social attitudes, the ganeral avaz 
ability of work and ways in whioiiiandic&ps /are deflAt 
in nature and severity are only= some of the lore obvic 
Nevertheless, in recent years there has beenanalmos^ 
universal acceptance that society \has a responaftili^ 
to accord full citizenship to thoss who are handica'jj|ii 
and within this context to maximise work opjortunitie^s * 
"In the Unitted States, for example, this has /been earmaa^ked 
in Sections 503 an** 504 of the 1975 Rehabilitation Ac^Jfc . 
which extend to people who are handle apjed the ifflployRinent^ 
and service-related civil rights enacted earlier for 
ethnic minorities and women. The vecational and resi=— 
deiftial segregation of those who are fc handicapped are "t£hus_ 
challenged as were "separate but equal" educational w 
.arrangements for black children. Other countries hav^s 
extended the "right to work" principle to thpee who agre 
disabled, even those who are severely handicapped, Hch — 
tably in Scandinavia, 

, For a number of reasons Jt is not possible to idtent- 
ify a common approach adopted by all countries"! AaoaasS 
these are different patterns of responsibility £ot th^s 
post^sohool* period involving education, health, and social 
services, significant differences in the peroafltage oC 
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yonmg peojfle remaining in full* time education after thg 
compulsory period and a wide "variation in entitlements 
to benefits, pension! "and draining a^i supportive pro- . 
grSBmee; Nevertheless, most countries now try to nrovide 
opportunities ^aiter school * ranging from day centre! Wiiih 
a welfare, emphasis, through various } foms of sheltered 
workshops and supporting arrangements i^i the ordinary 
work place f to open employment i Often it is Assumed that 
those who are handicapped will "flow through" these en- 
vironments as tneir competence is enhanced "by training 
mnd practice from the most restricted, to the /-least re- 
stricted environment* However, there are se^erap/ reasons 
why this does not occur in practice. Individuals *stick 
at various s%ages because their independence or their 
productivity develop to only a limited extent- and there 
is a tendency to retain ^effective operatives in sheltered 
workshops to maintain production;, hut above all the ef^"^ 
f eot of more limited employment / opportunities makes the 
outcome^ of Successful training procedures much less car-, 
tain^ in^jtms of paid employment. 

If * approach, involving an assump tion that the 

primary a Hi -of all transitional arrangements is useful 
work mnd maximum autonomy, is to succeed, tljere' iiust be 
a determined and co-ordinated effort to enhance the com- 
. peteno e of all . who ., are disabled from .the earliest . years. 
The rest of this chapter will consider this process under 
three sections - ttie school period, transit ian and the 
early years of working life r- although it , is %*eoognised . 
that each stage is dependent on ^jie * others and that a 
continuity in approach Is important to success* 

The School Period - 

Before turning to some of the common and essential 
ingredients of education in the final years of schooling, 
"two major issues merit consideration, eduoability and 
integration* Very few of even those with the most severe 
handicaps are now excluded from what is reoognisably an 
educational setting, Per at least ten years there has 
been a general acceptance*^ alf least, among educators* that 
all are educable* In 1971 responsibility for ehilftren.__ 
wife severe degrees of mental retardation passed from 
t hi health to the education services in England and Wales 
Local education authorities became responsible for the 
education of all children in these areas* Similarly, in 
the United States, Public Law 94=142 made free public 
education available, for the first time* *to all children, 
however severely handicapped. "These developments have ' 
not been paralleled elsewhere but even where responsi- 
bility remains with health and social welfare authorities 
.the importance of an educational programme is now recog- 
nised* Ehus in considering transitional arrangements we 
Sssume that there is no cut-off point at the lower end of 
the range of competence *, however handicap is defined, 
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V ^® general thrust towards integration has, been re- 

' 4 corded in <ihe 01QD pu"biioation "The Handicapped Adoiescant 
" - integration In -School % : 'in many ooiXntriegrtfSfce young 
: people, who are handicapped are "being fedudated JLn-- a ^soei^- 
■ ation with their contemporaries "in ordinary schools , ♦ 
Although separate special schools continue to play, an \ * 
iffipor^afit part in ; some of them. * Integrative arrangements 
are seen to offer social advantages and, certainly for ; 
the more able , -improved access to a .wider range of aoa= 
" demlc courses. It is also argued that experience In the 
ordinary solfool may reduce the gulf that a young person 
with a handicap may have to cross between school and em^ 
. • ployment because 'he has become familiar with many more " 
of the demands of everyday life than? exist ;in special 
- • schools * . . 

, . ^ -. ; . . - ■ ■ ■' •• 

It is not at a^l^ clear that integration pf 'itself 
.facilitates employability , Indeed int some c oun_tr i e*g ' the 
Bfl?o|MMiB evolved in special schools have been^very 
successful in preparing youngypeople for transition to 
the world of work. In widespread* and dispersed inte- 
grative arrangements it is by no mean^s certain that the . 
needs^of individuals and small groups^oah be met effec-t- - 
ively'and their potential fully 5 identified % let alone * 
analysecf. The design of curricula. .for small groups ^wlth 
^specific disabilities may, not be easily achievable * 1 • •• •• • 

N#yertheiess , it is widely, appreciated that the special 
school environment can be more protected dnd out off 'from 
^ the ■* mainstream uniybss . special measures are taken*,* Thus 

the imperatives of* the transitional process "urge strong- ^ 
§ ly for the maxim/rat normalisatioii of thS school setting, ~" * 
along with the realisation that course design and work 
preparation tailored particularly for those who are handi- 
capped may be much more difficult to achieve within reg- 
ular schools * ' . 

' There appears to be a ^consensus as to the key el- 
ements of the curriculum -in the last three years* or so 
^ of compulsory schooling* Predictably these are,, as ? for 
other young people, the enhancement of communication 
skills, including, numeracy,' . social education programmes f 
ou iil^9ilEh into the Wider world and the maximum coimec- 
tion'between home' and *scho,ol* Aesthetic- and physical , 
a ap e at s - ~are-rg ive iL_mo r ej_var 1 a b 1 e empha sis f r om dim, try t o 
country and school t'o s c Hool r ~~ == ~ 

The crucial factor is, of" course, the way in which 
these general features are translated into activities = 
rwithln and outside school* Perhaps most important 'of 
all is, the preparation given to assist the handicapped 
youngster leave the sheltered and protective environ- 
ment of school - and perhaps family - and cope* with the 
threatening and unpredictable environment outside, Pro- 
grammes in the last two years at "school will of tea have ' 
. not only this objective but also .the parallel ^one* of 
assessing what is the best destination^f or each pupil, 
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" Major pomponent^ *"i*n addition to ooffetintied. attention ' ' 
to literacy :and speech are likely -to inelmde health, hy- 
giene and "safety, mobility and ' competence in /the environ- : 
ment f * pergonal development., Inbluding -personals gelation- . ; 
ships, self 1 care / iamiliarisatiiin w£th community facili- 
ties, social welfare, services 'and the range of ^plbyment 
opportunities and alternatives to employment » ' ^ 

The extent to which the curriculum sho^uld>be *^ro T \ 
nationally oriented,; "both in ^general and the 'particular, ^ 
is the' subject of considerable ; debate . Th& debase also , 
relates to the extent to *t$iich such concerns should be ^ % - ! 
included within the last- years' of compulsory schooling \. : : 
or in -programmes . whxeh- follow .particularly whfere a high * * 
"proportion 'of the sphool population .enter such/ programmes \ 
*Most young-" p eople may be Intro duo e d* to, the routine s o f * . * 
jwork iHg, r f aailiari^at ion 7 witji the disciplines and re^ ^ / ■ 
stieietions of work places, iime-keeping , tra'vel and tow ^ . 
to apply ^ for job . There is more marked variation in * 
s the emjhapis given to* specific preparation for" parties j^i 
ular kinds of "work, In some countries' this* is uncommon; : 
in others, such as the example from France which follows, 
cbhere is preparation 'for fields of work, and ^n yet others ^ 
specific skill training occurs , in the" last 'school -years , 
Oil balance, general preparation'' tends to ba^f avoured in- 
/eluding familiarisation with "fields of work £inee it is 
argued that too" early concentration on a particular job 
may restrict the school leaver f s . range of opportunities . . 

In general, then, ' curricula before leaving school ^ 
are not job specific , There is^ usually a thr oughg o ing^ '. . 
attempt /to develop skills, imowledge and attitudes^ which 
will stand the youngster in good stead whether, he' sub- ' v 
"sequentiy lives at home or not, and whether he is, em- 
ployed or unemployed. , 

" For 5 administrative convenience most .countries group . \ 
i young people with handicaps in categories or develop . 
criteria, for* entry to different courses, Mojst of what 
is ' said in this book is general to'all-j but there are 
some issues where, the- nature and 'degree of disabilities 
are relevant to the school programme. . for the purpose * 
of * this discussion three kinds . of problem are dealt with 
separately . They, 'are: young people with mild and mod- 
erate degrees of " mental retardation, thos% with severe • 
and multiple handicaps and those with sensory and physi- 
cal disabilities. It is not suggested that these, are. 
- discrete categories -and they have many educational needs 
* in "common. Nevertheless, a focus"* on each of these groups 
in the .last years of school illustrates different aspects 

. of preparation f or ^transition. 

« • - y - - 

Mild and Moderate Mental Retardation 

- - : "~ — - ~ " , 

The first group 'is the largest single identifiable 
group in schoplS s whether special ^schools Mjr jiair, 
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although obviously many have additional disabilities, not 
least social and economic onee^| The characteristic oh- 

* .stables-, to. liiraing art N by miMle adolescence ^ limited 
communication skills, poor ^concentration, lack of con- 
fidence, and, often, a culturally impoverished biokground. 
A typibal two-year programme designed tb ameliorate these 
problims might include the following key elements-, and 
many models of this kind which take no account of arti- 

. fic-ial subject divisions and may be covered by 1 two or 
three teachers and sometimes one, have been identified 
in, a number of countries. 



G-etting on with People 

This element, or something very like it, is seen as 
fundamental, n^t only by teachers bivb-aiso care.ers coun- 
sellors and potential employer's. As well as the import- 
ance of listening, conversing, telephoning, writing" 
letters and* so on, understanding the other .person 1 s point 
of view is stressed, The disciplines of all societies, 
including the work places, are prepared for by examining 
routines 4 and rules in school, The making and keeping of 
friendb and the sharing" of 'possessions «and interests IB - ^ 
also explored as well/as the more mechanical social skills 
of entertaining and running a party* Much of the method- 
ology is based upon observation of people working to- 
gether in school and the work place as well as playing 
together* This element is also seen as the base for the 
development of moral concepts and notions of law, order 
and justice. , 

Gifctigenshi-p ; This element covers the institutions 
and practi c e s of the young person 1 s local community and 
the knowledge and skills required to understand and par- 
ticipate in them. Local studies and practical experieiZpe 
are essential, Young people may attend local committees 
and groups, visit a wide range of community facilities 
and organise activities^ such as charity collections, clubs 
and Outings. -i ' 

The Pamilfap j This is oflen a difficult area when * 
throughout the developed world up to & one third of the 
school population may live in single "paremtfamilies or 
come from broken homes. Nevertheless, personal and social 
development within a family context, parental skills and 
similar topics form an important part of preparation for 
an adult role in society. At the same time the links v 
between f amilies and welfare services are explored. 

Home Management i This area envisages that personal 
autonomy for both boys and girls will include the ability 
to care for themselves in their own home in adulthood. 
Cooking, care of clothes, planning and budgeting are 
common topics as are the ramifications of setting up home, 




-• Social Arithmetic : A study of f in^ciaMnind related 
iiaues ror young~jijgAOoi leisvers by -the Lothian (Scotland) 
Education Department runs to seven oloaely typed pages 
illustrating the complex pattern of employment and wel- 
fare payments* In many developed, countries wage, tax 
and "benefit systems are complicated and courses need to 
cover these topics in, addition to shopping and money 
management .including bailing and saving .and toowledge of . 
the common domestic and transport measures and timetables 

jhBjtflQYment 



All curricula, .in varying ways, deal with choosing a 
job — security, conditions, pay, hours, companionship 
and working life, Usually an attempt is made to relate 
educational and personal qualifies to various jobs and' 
here there is a bridge to the careers counselling nor- 
mally provided from outside the individual school f s 
own resources - In spite of many employers 1 beliefs to 
the contrary, it is customary to practise school leavers 
in application form-filling and interview techniques as 
well as provide a first-hand impression of local work 
places . ■•• ■ • ■ ■ " • ■ " " : ■ ^ ■ - ■ " - - - 

It can be, = seen that many of these facets are depen- 
dent for realism and immediacy upon the co-operation and 
provision of access by employers and others in the local , 
community* Where these courses appear to be most success 
ful then. degree of involvement in and support by the lo- 
cal community is a determining factor* Often these care- 
fully structured curricula are supplemented by a network 
of contacts for work experience, The subsequent contact* 
between individual pupils and employers can lead to the 
offer of a Job and accounts for the* much remarked phenom- 
enon that" the se fc with mild mental handicaps who have been 
provided for separately at school often fare better in 
difficult employment markets than the non-handicapped 
or below-average school leavers. 

However, it has been noted that the almost unl ver- 
sa! increase in difficulties facing employers in the 
last two or three years hassled to a reluctance - or 
inability - to provide placements for school pupils. 
Also the dramatic extension in many countries of special 
post-school work preparation and bridging courses re- 
ferred to later has tended to squeeze out of the work 
place the pre-sohool leaver. Undoubtedly greater 
co-ordination between the two phases needs to be devel- 
oped; for example if post-school work pr-sfaration 
courses are to become a permanent feature of provision 
for those who are handicapped - and the non-handicapped - 
in most countries* does the curriculum in school need 
to be quite sq" " t employment 1 oriented? What about the 
relative balance between the development of employment- 
related skills and toowledge and the aesthetic, physical f 
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moral and a ooial 1 aspe cts of* the curriculum? In s ome Mem- 
g^;.-;l)er _ QOimtri©a the d patent , .and me the dology , of, courses 
^ r aHt to*3i thi 'pie- 1 aid post^eehooi leaving stage has ap-> 

peared virtually identioal, sometimes without an^ppreei- 

ation on /the pact of the* respective teachers aAS^oourse 
'. tut or s that " iridivi dual youngst ers were cove ring very 

similar ground twice over, 



Those with Severe and Multiple Handicaps 

One of the main Issues to emerge during the project 
is how this group is defined, particularly the upper 
borderline. Associated with this is the question of 
appropriate provision for them, Uncertainties are due 
to conflicts between- ideals and realities which result 
in confused esrpectations** Whereas thi#ob;jeotives for .'I 
those young people discussed in the previous section are 
clear, namely to inter employment and lead, albeit in 
4 e some cases. .with support, the same kind of life as other 
citizens , objectives for those, with profound handicaps 
are often more limited* Some, but by no means all, 
individuals may have very severe degrees of mental im- 
- • pairment -, others however have such a mixture of physical 
disabilities, communication difficulties and learning 
problems 3 that the active mind behind them is hard to re- 
cognise itod the individuals concerned find adequate ex- . 
pression imeaiely difficult, For all with severe and 
multiple handicaps, appropriate educational programmes 
from an early age are crucial, jhe developmenif of these 
programmes and their implementation is indicative that 
'more pogress towards autonomy and a satisfactory life 
can, b3 aohievJfc than was at one time supposed* 

One of the essential aspects of provision is that 
the pattern of daily life should be as normal as possible 
This normalisation principle, now widely accepted, has 
implications for where education takes place. It is with 
respect to this group that integrative practices vary 
most widely from country to country* In parts of Italy 
there is the presumption - and the practice - that even * 
those with the most severe disabilities should be edu- 
cated, in mainstream classes of schools . The sSme is true 
in some parts of the United States, at least to the ex- 
tent of special programmes which take place in mainstream 
schools* [Elsewhere it 'is this group that most often re- 
main in day and boarding special schools or receive their 
education in schools in hospitals or social institutions* 

It is clear that placements in mainstream schools 
requires great understanding and tolerance on the part 
of teachers, non-teaching staff and parents and close 
collaboration with other professions. It remains. an 
open question whether this strategy is in the best in- 
terests of all concerned, Pew would now dispute that 
placements in isolated institutions should be avoided. 
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Vbu^ the debate* between- 6peqial schools and provision . - 
within ordinary sdho'oljs is much more finely) balanced in 
relation to 5 thA most severely disabled, ^ 

Wherever education takes place it is more^ often a 
genuinely co-ordinated multi-disciplinary approach with 
priority given . to social competence and communication 
skills* Vecatlonal training and preparation for adult 
life is less generalised with the development of specific 
motor skills and training for particular work "being given 
more prominence, - 

Nevertheless, *for the majority, work may not be, a 
realistic option after school and this of itself pro- : 
vides substantial difficulties in curriculum building. 
Often activities in and around school centre on what 
would be regarded in other contexts as peripheralf 
leisure activities, days, out to ^places of interest, the 
seaside, the country* the shops," horse-riding, sw im ming 
and' the like, (Dhus emphasis is on the provision of a 
happy environment and experience as much as preparation 
for the future although the hope, doubt , is that the 
latter "will flow from the former, - 

ghose with Physical and Sensory Disabilities 

' * r The thrust towards integration has, in recent years, 
been most obvious in respect "of those with physical and 
sensory disabilities who are not severely or multiply 
handicapped* 1 (This has been particularly true where chil- 
dren have- shown intellectual ability and need rigorous 
academic courses. Progress has been dependent on ade- 
quate supporting services such as^health care and ther- 
apies, for the physically disabled> interpretation of 
language support for the hearing impaired, and brailllng 
and other resources for the visually impaired. Results m 
have been promising in the early school years, but as 
specialist subject "teaching and academic demands in- 
crease there are often pressures on scarce supporting 
resources and, as already mentioned, some difficulties 
in providing specific preparation for transition for 
small groups in ordinary schools. These problems have 
led to greater emphasis on separate preparation courses 
immediately after the school period, But in some coun- 
tries opportunities for those young people who are not 
academically able but have no serious learning dif f i- ^ 
culties are often limited and not .sufficiently demanding. 

It has been the practice in a number of countries 
to provide very specific training during the last years 
of schooling for a varied range of occupations that 
have become associated with particular disabilities, 
for example massage and acupuncture for the blind in 
Japan, But the young people >nd their families are 
seeking a much wider range of employment possibilities t 
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5arid^ thiir luas\ had an ef feet on preparation at ^ the* fend of > 

& the school period ♦ ..7 ^ •. . , ? . - . > -.\..\... vW, .;, : .v. - : ". • ■ ■ ^.V? ' : V • <■''-*■■ 

transition - ;.v "'Ar f* v. 

- It has already "been noted that the age at which 

those who are handicapped leave full-time education 
varies considerably from country to country and obvious- 
ly between individuals in the same country. In Scan- 

; dinavia, attendance at high school or college, i^ over- 
whelmingly the norm at* IB or v even 21 years "of ; age , 
Recent legislation in the . United States lays .upon edu- 
cation authorities the duty to- draft an educational and 

■-' training programme for every ■young' person receiving 
special education up. to and beyond 21. years of 7 age* Else- 
where f even in countries with relatively sophisticated 
provision below school-leaving age , "such as the United 
Kingdom, opportunities beyond 16 years of age are mucttj- 
more restricted arid ^haphaeard and only recently has ac- 
cess to further education and training come to be seen , 

/■as" a right. Clearly those countries Qsuch as Spain and 
Portugal) where general fmll^ time education to 16 years 

provision beyond this stage except for the moreHLntel- 
lectually able who may gain places at the universities . , 

. a 

(Thus the options facing the young disabled school 
leaver, vary widely in their scope (see Figure 1). Some 
may be a"&le to remain at their school, or transfer to 
another school for an additional year or years of full- 
time education; this opportunity may be particularly 
critical for those Buffering from mental handicaps but 
whose intellectual development may *be accelerating ^t 
the normal leaving age, or for those who are particularly 
emotionally immature for whatever reason, Further edu- 
cati^i ma a placement on a mainstream full-time college 
, course will normally be restricted to the intellectually 
more able whose disability is physical, although even 
here severe practical difficulties can be encountered* 
The most dramatic growth in recent years has been in the 
' availability of special work preparation courses * usually 
college-based* Some are designed specifically for the 
disabled, such as the French and United Kingdom examples 
described later, others for any school leavers at risk 
of long-term unemployment, an increase in which has been 
the common stimuljLnt in the development of those courses. 

However, mjfet young people who are , handicapped, oftex 
a higher propo3tion than in the population generally, 
will be seeking full-time employment at the end of com- 
pulsory schoolt Those with severe handicaps are likely 
to be guided towards sheltered employment or day centres 
some of which provide training such as adult training 
centres in the United Kingdom, Those who succeed in 
getting a pob may also accept a commitment to off- the- 
job part-time training in those countries where that 

r 



tradition is strong* But atibh raorf commonly v the dis* >/ 
. abled in T employment - are likely to reeeivjL additional ? 
genaral education or significant vocational traiaiing 
after ieaviai|| school * Finally some q£ those who ^re 
handicapped* tod not by\any means always %i most jitiri^ 
^ly disabled , will find themselves unemploye d , of ten ~ V 
"without even the amelioration of special bridging courses 
~ aimed at vocational preparaWon, The evidence In moat 
Countries Is that this group is increasing disproportion- 
ately to the rest, of the population* m , ._ - . 



Assessment _ and Oa;geers_ Counselling 

- ;\ (The range of opporturiities= facing most young people 
who are. handicapped on leaving school has increased in 
complexity in most developed countries -, either he cause 
the pattern of possible continuing education and training 
has become more comprehensive or ^because the range of 
possible employment has increased* Hpwever,. the risk 
of unemployment is aotaowledged uniTOrsaily to be greater 
10 tharb ihe complex decisions which face them may be ; 
limited by lack of genuine choice. But, while work re^ 
mains~N$he major objective " of transition from school," it "" 
is not Stirprxsing that the teachers are very conscious 
of their responsibility to prepare young people who are 
handicapped for the world of work, 

We have seen earlier that work experience is often 
ah integral part of the school curriculum as indeed is * , 
careers education in the wider sense, The extent to 
which education and training at the. school level ought 
properly to be job-specific ±m a common issue and often 
hotly debated, It may well be that enhanced levels of 
unemployment will lead to a task-oriented approach to 
vocational education in^schools - learning to operate 
a cash till rather than about the retail trade generally* 

Bearing all these consideratiohs in mind it is 
therefore important that parents and young people should 
have adequate guidance and counselling at all stages of 
transition, starting when individual programmes for the 
final years of schooling are planned* Such guidance and 
counselling should be based on adequate procedures for 
multl- disciplinary assessment of the individual and Imowl 
edge of i the range of possibilities* In Yugoslavia, for 
example, the team customarily consists of a doctor, who 
is a specialist in educational medicine, another doctoir 
with a Jmowledge of industry, a psychologist , a special 
educator^X 1 def eotologist 1 ) and a social worker, usually 
trying to achieve a close co-operation with the parent. 
Elsewhere teams may be different and include other prqf* 
fessions, In the United Kingdom the specialist, careers 
officer makes a major contribution, working with schools 
and employers to discover job opportunities* 
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( Assessment is at its most effective when, inextri^ , > 

vaatly : bo , and up with . euryieulm planning; the pupil Is , <iM 
Response to the curriculum, his relative successes and - ,,v t*S 
failures f H are fundamental to the process /of assessment - ^> 
anil equally wgk asses sment of current abilities and die-- ^ 
abilities should determine curriculum design henceforth* . 
£he work of Hobbs and others in the United States rests 
on classification for employment being undertaken not 
on the ^basis of handicap" hut of services required^ in £ 
order ^ to gain /employment and remain 1 productive* '. ~ >" -J 

' ' " A stimulus to more rational assessment of disabled -■ - \ 
young' people has been the growth of the 1 right to work 1 , ••/' 

movement in many countries. In Norway it is axiomatic 
that everyone has this" right in the same sense that the • 
franchise' is universal. Achieving meinin^ul employment ^ 
for all is of course another matter. Until. recently a 
generally held view in. New Zealand was that the 'bread- ; 
winners 1 needed permanent employment and if this was 
achieved then social and economic policy was successful; - 
employment fotf o'thers was simply a bonus. Now employ- * 
ment is seen much more- as the right of alii married • _' 

women, the socially and educationally, deprived, ethnic 
mhbrities — and the" disabled- " - -- 
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the imperative placed upon the multi- disciplinary 
groups, the teachers or the careers counsellors , whoever 
is eventually responsible for placement ? is in all coun- 
tries to maximise the employabillty of the disabled, by ^ , 
identification at the earliest stage of latent skills, ■ j 
- careful advice and preparation for ^3ob application. Need- (. 
lees to say J the general raising of expectations in this ; 
^way, paralleled as it is in most countries with a shrink- 
age in 30b opportunities, ;oah create considerable tensions 
and consequently an increasing tendency to consider al- 
ternatives to work, Nevertheless most disabled school 
leavers will want a job, either immediately or after 
further training* In order to help them, the key require- 
ments are likely to be 1 * 

a) effective and early assessment of individual 
5 . potential; 

1 b)» improved 30b requirement analysis - often em- 

plovers have an erroneous concept of the knowl- 
* edge and skills required to perform a. partic- 
ular job within their otol organisation; 

c) more prS-employment preparation for the work 
place ; - 

d) for the more severely disabled, more sheltered 
employment opportunities . " , 

* # J 

- All these require a- careers or vocational guidance 
service - whatever its title - with adequate numbers of 
staff specialising in the particular needs of the dis- 
abled. Responsibility at national government level for 
this function sometimes sits rather uneasily between 
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. labour market and education ministries, as fD3pexajn.pl© ^ H 
Jf©^ Saaltod Ji^ tii ^tiwtii .fflflgfisu , .However the oru-: 4 ^1 
ai^ Vbtit 1 it itothir to^jraotitioatsl *oa gcojmd* 
* are able to co-operate "teacher witli^areera* cpimsellor * ' b ""v 
■ medipal practitioner,^ psychologist or social Sorter - . j 
so as to identify the individual pupil^s strengths, 
build on them and compensate, for bis disadvantages. 

Work Preparation- Courses. : [* 

It baa already been remarked that both in special v "'- 
schools and ordinary secondary, schools there is (consid- 
erable — ,- and increasing - emphasis directed towards * 
preparing for the work- place and sometimes even the in- 
parting of job specific skills such as. typing ^ -animal - - 
husbandry. However, it is at the post-school stage that 
the" most marked ievelopment of special course's jms oo- . 
curred in the last five years; Experience in Japan * and 
through work with the severely handicapped centred "on 
the University of Oregon, suggests; that whereas those 
with mild or moderate disabilities may more appropriately 
be given a general preparation, the severely disabled 
"benefit Mb s^ 

placement. However, there is some evidence that latterly | 
courses for the formerijroup have come to be directed at 
particular job opportunities, no doubt under the pressure 
of increased competition for available % jobs, The * 
achievement of balance, in educational provision between 
the specific , which limits breadth of opportunity, and 
the general, which may dissipate energies of teacher and 
taught alike, is a quest common to all curriculum build- 
ers whether pre- or post-school leaving* 

Over the whole - range of disabilities the same, social 
trends -and aspirations which have promoted ■ integration 
in education are producing a greater awareness of the 
need to prepare for access to open employment, The tra- 
ditional pattern of ! separate vocational training for a 
limited range of occupations, or even a single *reserved* 
occupation, \piano-tuning for the blind in Western Europe 
or acupuncture (until it became very profitable) in Japan, 
is rapidly being changed by" the growth of vocational 
education and training in ordinary colleges, This growth 
goes hand in hand with a more thorough identification on 
the labour market of those occupations that young people 
with handicaps can perform effectively, * 

£ ■ ' 

However, the maae of options* is often hard to pene- 
trate even when the disabled .youngster has opted for 
work preceded by training rather than more full-time 
general education or sheltered employment* Responsi- 
bilities for sponsoring and running special courses fare 
often shared by national, regional or lo^al education 
authorities; health, social welfare and employment and 
manpower planning services* Sometimes there is a sig- 
nificant contribution from voluntary organisations, - 
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Cbnsequtiitly a fiM** essential to effective service de- \- . '• : < 
^ilvejy iis >*fch&* young- p$atA6 and thejir. fa^lies^houid^ ; 
hs^e ooiffplete information as to y)^a-| is avail^le "in their. 
area or on a residential basis^ " 

-,.r \j? - = .v •.- , ... , 

^ /taie scope and objectives - andythe length. - of 
special preparatory courses at the ppst-sehool stage 
vary considerably between countries t l and within ^the same 
country- oiten the courses are r ppenj- ended with students 
leaving whenever they obtain a suitable job- In Aus- 
tralia, £qt[ example, the Commonwealth Beparlaaent of 
Social Security has established two work preparation 
centres for slow learning and mildly handicapped ado- 
lescents* Ihe centres are equipped for light manufac- 
ture hut also provide social competence • trai ni n g and 
functional academic skills* Work training aims* at 
^establishing good work- -habits and job performance skills, 
T&& environment is deliberately industrial with work 
sub-contracted by private firms* Thm staff are a miy 
of tradesmen, social workers,, vocational counsellors 
and ^achers* and the co-ordinator is a psychologist* 
Recruitment can take place at any time between- 15 and 
19 years of age but *the intending, etudent^must recently^ 

" "have left * lull- t3ffle veduo lotion * "Eeferrals e axrbe made 
by schools* social workers* employment agtenoies or 
parents and selection* follows an orientation nrograpmae 
at the Centre, !fhe students receive a special cash 
grant 'equivalent to the current level of unemployment 
benefit* except' thos sounder 16 who receive a smaller 

* grant* The Centre judges when they have reached open^ 
employment standard and then helps them find a job - in 

" other words .the course has no fixed term but is geared 
to individual progress^ and attainment^ The Centre main- 
tains a^ws/fcehihg brief once open employment has been 
secured, In some o%ses it becomes evident that the 
student will not be ready for open employment in th© 
foreseeable future and a transfer to ;shteltered employ- 
ment is usually arranged. 

At North Nottinghamshire College; of Further EduC 
cation* and elsewhere in the United Kingdom, similar^ • 
provision is made to that of the Australian centres al- 
though this time in a setting which is fundamentally 
educational rather than industrial, Nevertheless there 
is a purpose-built workshop and a high level of co- 
ordination with potential local employere* Another 
distinguishing feature is that, as well as the specially 
designed and separate .courses for those with hearing 
and visual disabilities and moderate physical and mental 
.handicap* support is given to disabled students attend- 
ing normal college courses leading to recognised .quali- 
fications and advanced study. In addition special 
bridaoig courses are provided to enable disabled school 
leavers subsequently tojfcake normal courses, Between 
1970 and 1980 the college's ability to provide for the 
disabled has grown from 10 student places to between 
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150 and 200 and this is "by no miiane unt^ioal of emasi*- 
sion la tna^y WwztiblBB, ' "v^-; >". = -"";-; 

In Norway and other Scandinavian countries, courses 
.at tjie post-16 stage tend to be more lengthy, in line 
with the more universal pattern of full-time^ Education 
for the non-handieipped to at least 19 years of age* 
Hena^ the Birkelid residential school for children with- 
learning difficulties and" moderate mental retardatipn, 
as well as catering for 7- to 16-year-olds , has a pro- _ 
. gramme of further education, for the 16- to !l9-year-olds * 

Work training in the^ first year of this three-year , 
course starts in the school workshops and in the laundry 
and other service areas of the- school. It is seen as a 
diagnostic period to -assess the student's skills in : * 
relation to job opportunities in his home 'area, JDuring 
jthe second year up to three days per week are^jsjfent in 
a public or private" company with at least three place- 
ments for each student during the course of a year, The 
third year continues, the- combination of work and school 
but full-time work placements are made as opportunities 
occur. .The student lives. independently^ in., a room or- — 
flat and is encouraged to manage his owh shopping, cook- 
ing , budgeting and leisure time, Sixty to seventy 
training places are available in small private companies 
and service industries and! these opportunities are of 
course fundamental to the success df "the scheme. Re- * 
Gently the generally worsening employment situation in 
many countries, including/Norway, 5 'has made for even . 
greater d i f f 1 c ul ^jmmJ LJ^ mb c ur ing short-term work experi- 
ence placements for the handicapped, It is likely that 
this factor^ more than any other, will' act as a brake - 
upon the extension of ; schemes such as this one and ; the 
others referred to which are, by common consent, in- 
valuable in smoothing the transition from education to 
work* 



Potential Employers - ■ - 

Sjd far we have concentrated on the preparation of 
the *po tent ial employee; however, he is entirely depen- 
dent for his opportunity to work upon the identification 
of a sympathetic employer prepared to give him his 
chance. We have seen in Chapter I that the world-wide re 
cession has intensified the pressures upon employers not 
only in the private, but also the public sectors, to ' 
seek ever greater productivity, Labour costs are an 
increasingly significant proportion of total costs tin ■* 
almost all spheres of activity; consequently even the 
well-disposed employer may find it more and more diffi- 
cult to accept a disabled youngster who may be able to 
undertake the tasks required but at a slower rate, 
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^ I'rom an employer^ point of view jt he degree of handi- 

- r bap can* be of prim© importance f he must avoid either 
placing' an employee in a hazardous situation or creating- 
a bottleneck in production. As the President of the New 
Zealand Employers 1 Federation said" recently, . ."any con- 
tribution that employers can make may- only benefit the 
few wh'o can keep up with "the almost remorseless , require- 
ments of industry"* \ 

Nevertheless in all countries there is not only a 
substantial number of employers who judge the disabled/, 
applicant solely upon his ability to do the job -but' 
" there are many who are prepared to make some allowance, 
. in terms of sjpeed of completing tasks and therefore pro- 
ductivity f whether or not" disablement employment quqtas 
happen to be operative. . * , _ 

The closer relationship between those responsible. - 
for educating the disabled and potential employers 
particularly as a result of vocational orientation of. 
curricula in the later school years f and post-school 
work preparation courses, are undoubtedly the most pro- 
ductive way. of enabling , the disabled ^to gain a foothold ^ 
in open employment . The work of specialist careers 
tiounsellors as well as teachers in building these re- 
lationships, and ensuring that employ eft 'understand what t 
the education world is trying to do, as well as giving 
teachers generally an insight and experience of the , 
world of work, is crucial. 



The Family and Personal "Development 

During growth {through adolescence , all young people 
are particularly vulnerable to feelings of inadequacy 
and insecurity as they seek a sense of their own ident- 
ity and develop a capacity for 'personal autonomy, This 
process cail be enhanced by appropriate education* family 
support and above all by successful participation with 
others in work and recreation. • Those J with disabilities 
and significant difficulties may be additionally handi- 
capped during the phase of personal developmeilt if 
opportunities are not afforded to discuss and come to 
terms with their disabilities, to make a realistic 
appraisal of future prospects and to help them partici- 
pate as fully as possible in a range of community and 
social activities. The parents of these ydung people 
may need help in encouraging independence and accepting 
reasonable risks after years of protective pare, Tran- 
sition to work is often only effective where young people 
are helped to develop realistic job and social aspir- 
ations and to extend to a maximum their capacity for 
independent living , 

In both these respects the role of parents and the 
family can be crucial, Often in the past 9 prof essiqnals 





respons for providing services" for the disabled have 
; i plaque d not . only educational and di c al programmes but 
also the future ' s o e ial e ir e*ums tahc e s of their clients; 
not because of a deliberate re jection, of the importance 
of the family but be o aus e of an e st imatidn tha t the p er- 
eonal inadequacies of parents in particular make it 
heoessary for others to take over their normal role * 
More recently it' has come to be appreciated that even 
parents of limited abilities play a keyppart i^ ttte Per- 
sonal, ^development of their disabled Children, ObnseS 
quently -it is now more 4 the rule than the exception for 
parents to be. involved in the ^ulti^disciplinary con- 
sideration of appropriate provision for their children* 
In the United States $ for example, recent federal legis- 
lation, lays a duty upon , all education authorities to 
agree an individual programme with the parent hot only 
at the school stage but also in relation to preparation 
for employment, job seeking and furtner, education, 
Nevertheless* status as true 'partners still remains to 
be accorded to parents by many professionals, 

** ■ A consideration of the future lifestyle of young 

people who are handioapp e d is c rueial in p lanning tran^ - 
sit ion, Many may continue to live at home or return 
home permanently from residential education, Those with 
severe handicaps whether going out to open or sheltered 
employment, or attending day centres, may 'cqntinue to ' ^ 
make demands on parents long after others of the same- 
age have left home. The position, of parents is dis- 
cussed in detail in the paper by Mittler ^Oheseldine 
and HcOonachie later in this volume, This also mehtions 
an example from Nebraska of sheltered, small groups 
living away from the family. There are a number of 
similar developments in other/ countries to provide- a 
normalisea semi^-independent lifestyle which have their 
.implications for education and training programmes during 
transition. Those less severely handicapped may in- 
creasingly opt for independent living at a relatively- 
early age as has become more common among their contem- 
poraries* Clearly these considerations are as vital 4 as 
choices between open and sheltered employment, continued 
education and day care and inextricably interwoven one 
with the other and should be* reflected ±A education and ' 
training programmes, ^ — ^ 



The World of Work 1 

* ' * ~ 

The movement towards a' greater degree of inte- 
gration at the school stage has been paralleled in most 
countries by a determined effort in recent years to pro- 
vide as normal a life as possible after school, 'Funda- 
mental to this is, of course, provision of a job and 
\| preferably one alongside the non-handicapped. In some 
countries this desirable goal is enshrined in legis- 
lation! Sections 503 and 504 of the United States 
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V Rehabilitation. Ac* of" 1975 are intended to provide the 
basis for integrated community- based services available 
to all the -disabled as- a means of maximising 4niependettt 
living and access td open employment* In the United 
Kingdom *the recent Warnoek Report opts unequivocally for 
the normalisation of living and*working opportunities 
and has bean accepted in principle by Government, t Ihese 
general fositions are paralleled by governments in all 
Scandinavian countries whatever the distinction of de- 
tailed policy and the same is' true in most other cc-un- . 
tries. Also there is now a greater awareness of the * / , ! 
desirability of these goals in the population generally^ 
newspapers and radio and television programmes highlight 
and espouse' the cause of integration 'at . work, as did, for 
example, both the Wall Street Journal and -the Manchester 
Guardian in March 1979* The . International Year of the 
Disabled in 1981 provided a .further .opportunity to 
heighten public awareness of issues relating to employ- 
ment of the handicapped. „ 

A further spur is the increasing recognition of the 
considerable cost of maintaining the disabled in unpro- 

• •• duetive capacities - .Social Security benefits vary con- _ 
aider ably as between countries , *but universally they , 
funding of disability and unemployment "benefits jplue* the 
cost of support services are a not inconsiderable part - 
of total social-welfare budgets, -In- the Netherlands , 
for example f the unemployed disabled receive from, the 
Government 80 per cent of previous earnings or, if they 
have never been employed, a grant dependent upon their . 
degree of disability, both of which are indexed to -rises 

. in the cost of living ;^ - in ho circumstances is the 

guaranteed income from the/ state allowed to .fall below 
the minimum legal wage (net). 1 

Thus the thrust towards normalisation/^ on humani^ 
tarian grounds is ^increasingly supported by a hard-headed 
calculation of the' social cost of unemployment, 



Open Emplo_yment 

As we have noted in Chapter "I, there is a funda« 
mental disagreement as to whether disablement quotas, 
whereby governments require or induce employers to make 
up a proportion of their workforce from those on a dis^ 
ablement register, are- useful, In the United States, for 
instance, * affirmative action 1 must be taken in this 
direction by firms with Federal Government contracts of 
i more than 82,500, including provision of 1 reasonable 
accommodation 1 i experience in the United Kingdom and 
elsewhere is historically that many handicapped have 
been given jobs, particularly in the public sector,, which 
they might not have been offered in the absence of some 
kind of requirement* ' , 



Ipwevw, initvidTiale and rights groups of ten resent 

categotiaatidn as * different 1 arid as an 1 obligation* which 
^ ^he "fi^ has "to carry militates agains t genuine 'int^-i : v : 
Vgrat^pA. .'• *U . : .;V . ...... . .. ./-..\W. \ =-• => 

0n\ the other hand explicit governmental policies to- 
wards the employment of the disabled* *as in Italy , appear 
to be^ 'generally welcomed, Q?hese policies are easiest td _ 
realise |in the public sector, where recruitment can be 
controlled directly by central or local government "A < 
recent, sturvey throughout the United States by thf_ Pre si- 
dent f s Committee for the 'handicapped ^showed that fihe vast 
majority of local authorities had. positive policies and 
often a written action plan-. For example in Bur bank, 
California the authorities have committed themselves 
publicly to : 

1, Remove architectural barriers to the employment 

of the disabled, - ' 
2 S Maintain job check-lists identifying matching 

abilities - 

3. Ensure that the disabilities of those to be em- 
' ployed must be* 1 stable 1 and any illnesses non- 
communicable (no doubt a valuable reassurance 
to potential work=mates and management) , 

4- Check that the qualifications for the- job held 
by the disabled match those of no n=handi capped 
people in similar jobs, • ~~ ■ - 

5. Insist that departmental managers make them- l - ' . 
■ selves familiar with employees 1 particular 
abilities and special needs* 

The emphasis Mere s whilst enabling* is a&so that 
the disabled must be able to hold their own with the 
rest of the workforce, although the principles do not 
exclude the possibility of a lower level of productivity. 

The City Government in Philadelphia has appointed 
a Project Co-ordinator who is himself handicapped and 
who conducts detailed interviews with disabled job appli- 
cants concentrating on the identification of their abil- . 
ities rather than disabilities. It is generally accepted 
that those with handicaps may need a more thorough in- 
duction programme; the Wisconsin Civil Service, for 
example, provide special on-t^e-job training- for 94 en- 
trants per annum with a wide range of disabilities after 
which they ^ake their place within the normal workforce, 
They are paid the standard minimum wage from the outset* 



Modification of the Working Environment 

In the public sector also it may be easier to 
achieve necessary physical modif icitions to, the working 
environment. The private employer can often face the 
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SE'., possibility^ eertainty, of lowea^ productivity , , allied 

jf^eOT^d^wpr^atWr^rer ' mr^diwi?Mtin^^ 
^ ill . thitt asking a ptat, deml of Todm to, invest, in ? what, oaa 
P be fairly subs tantial capital items* In any case the 
c provision of art outs ,^ ramps , wide doors for wheelchairs 
i 5 modified door knobs-, special toilet facilities or tele- 
phone dialling aids are all much easier of realisation 
/: I if considered when buildings are first designed. In all 
v' : countries there is inevitably a gigantic backlog of 

necessary modifications to buildings _both in the public 
and private sector*^ However, much can be done via the 
provision of portable metal/raafps , the designation of . 
special parking bays, the introduction of speech record- 
ing and other micro-technology and so on, 



Income, Levels 

It has already been remarked that positive recruit-/ 
ment policies are easier of achievement in the public 
sector - although .here too demands for increased pro- / 
ductivity go hand in hand with manpower reductions cur^ 
rentiy , But particularly in the first months of employ- 
ment the handicapped may simply be unable to justify / 
their place as an 1 economic unit of production 1 . In / 
Norway , to try* to counter this disincentive, the first 
two years 1 wages can be paid by the Department of Mental 
Health, The work experience courses already described 
and common to many countries normally involve a payment 
—• of a wage -by the state while the disabled are operating - 
on employers 1 premises, or a continuation of unemployment 
. benefit * Thus for the employer any contribution made by 
the disabled is a bonus which he does not have to fund 
in the early s^ges* / 

However* when an employer decides to place a dis- 
abled person in a permanent Jobs whether after a special 
induction period or not, he has to consider not only the 
firm f s financial interests but also frequently the 
financial interests of . at least part of his work force, 
Often workers in manufacturing Indus try j and increasing- 
ly in other, jobs, will be paid a wage calculate^ at * 
least in part on the basis of their productivity or per- 
formance. Consequently, they or their trade union speak- 
ing for them may be, at best, lukewarm about* the re- 
cruitment of someone who may jeopardize maximum pro-* 
ductivity and therefore bonuses, — - — ^ ' 

Thus, whilst practically ail industries can provide 
some appropriate opportunities for the disabled - truck 
loading, making cartons, welding, retail selling or 
whatever - the "attitude of fellow workersj as well as 
potential employers, can be crucial. In Parma, Italy, 
for example, considerable success has been achieved in 
placing young people with Downs syndrome in public sec- 
tor Jobs; but despite a clearly defined government 
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Predictably the greatest achievements appear to be 
-Where ttiosii responsible for educating^ training and 5 
counselling the disabled make determined efforts to -pave 
the way with potential employers and workmates* [The con- 
cept of the 1 named person 1 proposed by the United Kingdom; 
Warnoek Report, but not accepted by the Government, can r 
be particularly valuable in. this respect* Wm naoad per- 
son aay be social worker f _ teacher* careers counsellor or 
any one of a number of professionals responsible for* 
supporting the .disabled, and the choice should be made by 
* the multi- disciplinary group as seems post appropriate 
.in each particular case* There is th^sUone person who 
is the initial reference point who e^h^Jpek out potential 
job placements * aocomp^iy the disatliff^irgon' to inter- 
views and also talk- to passible workmate^.. In Scandinavia 
the identification of one sympathetic supporter for the 
disabled amongst the work force, not necessarily or even 
perhaps usually, the supervisor $ has been found to be 
efficacious. In Sweden Adjustment Groups of employers, 
employees and members of the Labour Market Board have 
also been shown to make a positive contribution within 
places of employment to creating job opportunities fpr 
the occupationally handicapped. 

Just as the disabled are becoming more organised 
and articulate collectively within the community, so 
there are signs that the forwarding of their special 
interests in the work place is being sought, In Germany* 
for example , since 1974 handicapped workers in many in- 
dustries elect their own representatives at " enterprise 
level to works or staff councils. The law now requires 
that this opportunity must be provided in all establish- 
ments with a minimum of five substantially disabled 
worker ms* Whether this helps to promote integration or 
normalisation is, of course, debatable, 



Sheltered Employment 

Here* there are two broad categories * but with .con- 
siderable overlapping and duality of purpose in many 
workshops , There are those workshops * centres or indus= 
tr^Lal enclaves which aim to provide extended employment 
onite near as possible an economic basis. Secondly, 
therf are tiose establishments wholly or primarily con- 
cerned with relatively short-term training and preparation 
with the objective of preparing for open employment, The 
former must have a close concern with marketing and 
financial control f the latter will place a much heavier 
emphasis upon training and social) welfare support with 
relatively minor, or perhaps no financial return from 
sales, Bellamy's paper demonstrates the high degree of 
investment of time, imagination and skill training 



*;*mqp£rmdr in edging __thf „ s fYf rf ly_; a^emM^g ,d grom sheltered 

Clear Iv much "provision involves a combination of the :.v« 
two functions and ona factor is almost universally appar- • 
ent whether the objective is extended sheltered employ- 
ment or short-term preparation for open employment* Ihat 
l is the inadequacy of available places whether residential 
or at day centres, This has been exacerbated recently r^i 
in many countries by the growth of unemployment among 
the more mildly handicapped. Jhis presents those reap on- r 
sible for placement with the dilemma whether vto allocate ' - 
sheltered opportunities to this group who are. likely to 
be more productive ,in the longer term and also have a 
greater chance of securing open employment after training, 
or to continue to reserve available places for the • - : . - s ; 
severely handicapped. -U 

■ 

Ihis problem is paralleled by* an increasing dif f i- ^ 
culty in securing work which can be undertaken in the , 
centres. Manufacturing, industry is often now operating—' 
below capacity and therefore more reluctant to make or 
continue" agency arrangements with sheltered workshops. 
At the same time those workshops which manufacture 
directly for the open market have been hit at least as 
hard as other manufacturers by the world-wide recession. 

Such work as is available is often boring and re= 
petitive and it may be that these difficulties will 
ehcourage 'sheltered workshops to increase the liberal, ' : « 
S» educational and also recreational elements in their 
programmes , In other words there will be a shift of 
emphasis away from the economic productive omits towards 
centres providing foif the needs of those attending - or 
resident - in a more comprehensive way, Even thase 
centres that concentrate exclusively on production can 
often only afford to pay wages much below the accepted 
rate in the surrounding community* In 1976 the average 
throughout the United States was only half the national 
minim™ wage. In other countries payments are seen much 
more as ! welfare ? rather than 1 wages 1 . 

One of the most encouraging development of recent 
years has been that of * half-way houses 1 between shel- 
tered and open employment sometimes under the aegis of 
a University Department as in Oregon or as an enclave 
within a normal industrial enterprise and subsidised by 
local, or central government, 

The Communita di Capodarco in Rome has 170 residents 
20 per cent of whom are disabled, The Communita is self- 
managing and occupies a row of apartment houses indis- 
tinguishable from" other flats, There is a central re^ 
* habilitation centre and a vocational workshop which 
maintains close links with a local engineering factory. 
In early 1979 f five severely handicapped young people 
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youngster was acting as oaretaker. A co-operative- wate ; 
producing bdth electronic equipment "aadreertoics^ 32ie" : 
independence of ^the group and of individuals within . tie 




group wag impresffive but a subsidy from public fundjs will 
tplaally be, reqyired for this kind of enterprise * 

•/ Recently attention has been focused on enhancing 
/• the participation of the disabled in voluntary work and 
socially useful 'activity; it has^ been remarked that in 
moat developed countries there is no shortage of work,.. '• 
only of risoTOis to pay for it to be done* 3?Wo years 
ago the Warnqek Report stated that in the United Eingdom 
f f^w handioapped people mi engaged in helping other 
handicapped people =;*._.. with the shortage "of social and 
welfare workers of all kinds there should be plenty of 
scope for handicapped people togive encouragement and 
unpaid help to others who are-£a0tog problems they them- 
selves have had to overcome, 1 

* ■ i 

'Obviously such an approach pre^supposes a reasonable 
disability pension or other income from the states It 
is important too that equal encouragement to voluntary 
work for the unemployed is given both to those whi are . ^ 
handicapped and those who are not* - s ' 
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The purpose of the visit was to study provisiojps - • 
made in the Bipartement de l*Onie to ease the transition - 
of the handicapped adolescent from the world of school / 
to the responsibilities of adulthood and ■vforking life, • - 
I cone ent rat e d , therefore, on that part of the special 
education service that provides for the needs of handi- 4 
capped young people in the age range 12^16* 

The Dlpartement de l f 0me is the southernmost of 
the three dipartemmts which make up the area tanown as 
Lower Normandy. It has a population in the region of 
-4?Q0 ,000 and its- principal - town and administrative -centre 
Alengon, is relatively prosperous thanks to the generally 
healthy agricultural economy of the region it serves'. - 
Discounting tourism, farming and related enterprises * 
food pro'cessing and packing are the major wealth cre- 
ating industries, There are few giant national or multi- 
national cone earns offering large-scale employment to 
school leavers - but the many small firms, often still 
family businesses, provide a rich variety of opportunities 
albeit on an irregular and ad hoc basis* Indeed, it may 
be due precisely to this combination of small employers 
in a predominantly rural and, therefore, almoat by defi- 
nition, more caring society - that unemployment problems 
appear to be less critical in the Orne than in more, in- " 
dustrialised parts of the country* 



SPECIAL EDUCATION IN THE GENE i 

' Tm &ENEBAL PICTURE ' 

Because private initiative has been responsible for 
the origination of much of the special education pro- 
vision Which exists in Prance taday, it was not pubjeot 4 
before 1973 *"6o the same degree of centralised control as 
the mainstream education system, In that year, however^ 
an obligation v was placed on all local authorities (Law, 



Ace^E-^illng to the official list, the'Aoadft&e de 
Caen (thgi three Bipartements of Manche, Gtilrt&ds. and 
Ome) hag 109 establishments specialising In the eduoa^ 
tion, WgitXning and welfare of tlfe ..handicapped;. Of these 
29 art the Qrne apid o wry as mwiai 15 different 

designatioons. All establishment a. earring for^ the age 
range Q-lSS are today the responsibility (hoth in terms 
of fundltfftg ancf management) of either the Ministry of 
Education or the Ministry" of Health and cater for the 
whole garfttfcjt of handicaps , physioal and mental including 
maiadjuatfea'd youngsters, The estabUshments lak^pro- 
vision io^x thirteen categories of handicap as f^Rpwsi 

bH#4Q; partially sighted; deaf, partially hearing; 
noiu-flMLobile ? brain damaged;* non-mobile physically 
han4iJLeapped; other physical handicaps; three cate- 
goatee of ESN - mild, fairly eevefce and very several 
aoci^si problems; behavioural problems; psychiatric 
diagEarders* 

Tii& ftDommissions just referred to were established 
in May 19?Y76. 0!he C.D.E.S. (Commission dipartementale 
d*4dxieati0cim spiciale) is responsible for the placement 
qf ail h^^Ddicapped children an^4dolescents from* birth 
until thiiFw assume the responsibilities of adulthood or, 
if too a#i?werely handicapped to live a noMallife, 20 
years of tege. Another Commission, the CO .I.O.RE.F 
IGommigaiocDn technique d* orientation et de raolassement 
profeeglgifcnnel) looks after the needs of those older 
adolesce^itjts (from the age . of A 18) and adul-tawho, -by 
virtue of the degree of *andicap suffered, require 
further ^cocatlonal training or peroanent' *thar6py, The 
• latter Q^Jteflmission Is jointly administered by local of- 
ficials o&£ the Ministries bj^HeaTRth and Employment while 
the C.B.JU^S. operates under the aeg^if the Local Edu- 
cation. Ai^tf-bhority (Aoadrfmie) and «5-*Departnient of Social 
and Healtfcn Services ( Depart ementf d « actions sanitaires 
et aooi^J^BS - DiA.S.S*}* 



SHE WORK OP THE C.D.E.S. 

■■s 

Tli©' members eft the C.D.E.S. are representatives 

of the A<pasdfimie(5) , the D*A S S,S S (5) * funding agencies (3) 
private pj^ecial, education establishments (1) and parents* 
support gai^oupa such as A.D.A.P.E.I . (2) . Members serve 
for a taareoa of 3, years and the presidency of the Com- 
mission ilatemates on. a yearly basis between the Ohimf 
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par-tamental BirepHbor 
aebxGssljarial support 
Eftuea^fcion Officer *s 




>r of the staff of -4>.A'.S.«S 



of .Social ai^fleaX^ Ser^G.eki _ 3?he, ^ 
is provided by a member of the Chief 
staffs /the deputy secretary being a 



3^e Commission basically performs ttoat tasks « 
f iretsly - it is responsible for nominating the establish- - 
mentis or services providing special education correspond- 
inf 1s=o the needs of the handicapped child or ^adolescent : 
whil^— -having a duty to stress , in accordance with i:he *■■ *r 
spiri_-b of the law, the priority to be given to finding ; 
tlii oat^ia to integrate handicapped youngsters into nor- 
mal s schools* Secondly, it has to determine if the degree 
of h fr t Tidi cap is = such that placement in a special education 
est&b^lishment is the most appropriate solution, Pinally, 
it faa^s a responsibility to determine entitlement to a 
Carte 2. d* invalidity . (C.I. ) which confers certain financial 
benef its on the handicapped person*s family. The C.D.E.S, 
may a^jid does, however, delegate some of its powers to two 
other smaller specialised groups known as Commissions dm" , 
Giroo^mseription, one of which takes a special interest in 
the xoblems of handicapped children aged 3-12 (C,C«P.>E. ) 
and lie other orientated towards the needs of 12-18-vear— 
olds (C.C.S.D. )- ' '• - 



^ The 0,1). E, 8 , * normally meets once a month aid 
invit» 4& to attend one of its sessions,; 



was 



C?*3?he documentation on each case before it had bean 
prapa^^red for the meeting by the Searetary as a result of 
th# d^^liberations of the Commission's professional ad- . 
vigpy^y committee (equipe technique) dompiyLsin^ a special 
eduoa— bion teacher, an instructor, a psychologist, social 
workicc, school doctor, child psychiatrist, medical ad- 
viser and representatives of spending agencies. One 
meffLheia^ of the Committee expanded orally on the summary 
that Srnd been £ tabled giving such details as age* domicile, 
place in family, family background, academic, social, 
psyoh^Dlogical, medical details including the results of 
t^sta administered on the child concerned and concluded 
"by at^mting the Committee's recommendations* * 



En several instances discussion of the* case was 
followwed by an intei'view with the parents whose right 
it* is to attend the meeting of the Commission when their 
ohild^^s case is to be considered* W^iere parents have 
expre^ssed a wish to be so involved, an opportunity is^ 
given for them, also, to visit the various establish- 
ments under the aegis of the O.D.E.s. that can offer the 
,. re quirked programme and facilities. It seemed that the 
Jtdviscsry Committee's recommendations are designed .to ' * 
coinel_de as closely as possible with parents * wishes, 
thou^fccL it was stressed that in the last analysis it was 
up *o" the parents to decide what was best. At the same 
*tjLme ^^reat care was taken to ensure that all the special- 
ists wwere in agreement too before the placement was 
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. /; could in no way abrogate Jthel3*g „ 

:aSii "6iiat tliey wejre ei^ee ted f <> do what 'lii^'coffll 
^ ; wliJlii3X tiieir own. resources * financial and physical., 



* During the' course of ^ tie morning* s meeting i ©me ^1 
twenty eases were considered* ' They included severe ^ 
social problems resulting from rejection by pwents; - ; 
psychotic delinquency; behavioural problems; severe 
learning difficulties; autistics f^o^pharis with emotional v| 
problems ; congenital disorders ; physical handicaps ; . disV . 
ablement due to accident, The age range of the subjects :: : ^M 
of the cases was 2-20 -~ Some cases remained unre solved 
for one reason or another and were, therefore, deferred 
to one of the two sub-eooonitt§%8 of the C.D.E.S . , the 
G % C.P*E* or C*G*8*D* in the case of nursery. and school 
age children or to GQ^T.O.RE.W in the case of older 
^adolescents, "Where .problems aSlcse,- for instance over 
transport for handicapped youngsters to and from home 
at weekends * the Commission gave assurances that every 
possibility would be explored. Sources of funding to 
help in such instances appeared legion* S_ 



'1 



_ • ■ V** 

PROVISION FOR THE HANDICAPPED ADOLESCENT: 

FIVE ESTABDISiBmNTS DESCRIBED « jfc 

As indicated elsewhere there is an enormous variety* ' ^ 
of special education institutions serving the needs of - 5: 

the handicapped adolescent- in the Qrne. Visits were paid •• 
to seven institutions , five of which catered at least in 
part for handicapped youngsters in the age range 12-16, : 
A brief description, albeit impressionistic, of these 
five will perhaps convey something of the nature of the 
provision made. „ -. . ^ 

Institut pbur infirmes Moteurs-Oeribraux (I.M*C*) 
La Terrifere aux Etangs^ 

T — — ^ _ 

* Situate^ln the small and isolated community of La 
PerriSre auxwfcangs, once a centre -for iron ore mining, 
in the middle of beautiful, thickly wooded countryside 
about 60 km* west of Alencon, this privately established 
and maintained I.M.C. has places for 24 ^oys and girls 
aged from 3-16 with varying degrees of mehtaj? handicap 
from fairly to very severe and, therefore, having mo- 
bility problems , About half the children live within 
easy travelling distance (15-20 Jon,) of Perriere aux 
Etangs and are, therefore., able- to return home to their 
families at night* The remainder* however, live too far 
away to travel daily between home and school and arrange- 
ments are made for these children to be fostered locally 
from Monday to Friday, 
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±n m, ooUietiph of buildings once belonging to the mining:* 
eompmDy.Mii hffs .had a. good deal, p'f internal alteration -iw- 
and r ©decoration carried out* In addition to a nuibij of» 
more or less conventional spaces decorated and equipped 
as appropriate to the particular age group and handicaps . 
catered for there is a good^slzed gymnastim specially 
equipped to help youngsters with spec if jo handicaps » - 
tfhere ie also a small therapeutic swimming pool and a * 
comprehensive range of - domestic and sanitary facilities* , 
Outside, workshops provide an opportunity for youngsters' \ 
to improve motor co-ordination and there are opefi-air 
spaces including a^lsmail vegetable garden at the disposal 
of the pupils, - 

la PerriSre aux Etangs has call upon 26 staff of" 
whom 15 are full-time, 5 half-time and 6 part-time* !The 1 
full-tine staff is » in addition to the Head s 2 professional 
ff iducateurB f! or instructors, 2 trainee assistants, 4 an- 
cillary assistants $ 1 physiotherapist, 1 nurse* 1 cook. 
A psychologist and 2 doctors attend as required, 

Ihe establishment is funded by the Ministry of Health, 
on the "basis of "prix de joumie" which is a figure cal- 
culated by dividing the global cost of running the school 
by the number of places available and paid to the estab^ 
lishaent each week depending on the actual number of 
places taken up each day. Inevitably** as the Head la- 
mented, auch an erratic method of funding leads to all 
manner of budgeting p.nd^ accounting difficulties, not to 
mention the need constantly to redeploy or lay off staff 
depending on the number of children on the books. It is 
really just as well that In a rural area such as this 
there are not the opportunities for alternative regular 
employment* 

The unexceptionable -general aim of the establish- 
ment is to help children to achieve, commensurate with 
the degree of handicap suffered and the individual's 
potential, <tjie greatest possible level of independence 
in the intellectual, physical and social spheres in ordb"r 
to facilitate their ^integration into society- The re- 
alisation of this aim, the Head indicated* depends on the 
total involvement, commitment and interaction of ~all the 
staff from Head and psychologist to drivers and kitchen 
assistants* not forgetting the parents and foster-parents 
whose participation in the effort to ameliorate the chil- 
dren 1 b conditions is regarded as crucial, The paedagoglc 
training and therapeutic programme which the children 
follow aims to develop whatever intellec tual , motor and 
social skills with which they are endowed, through ex- 
posure to as many different experiences as possible* 
both within and outside the institution and presenting 
them with challenging situations to reduce dependesiGe 
and encourage initiative, The older children* the 12-16- 
year-olds, therefore, are given the opportunity to under- 
take all manner of practical activities including those 



* 'tif^'^oiM'iElo nature p gardening, ."dtGT jd^bC — *fc^£n0.lroofv 
i ? C..V.©n- the day of my visit decorating and assembling pot- ;A. 
plant holders - woodwork and pottery, 

Very rarely, owing to the severity of t^e handicaps 
suffered by children placed at this school, are 16-year- 
olds able to proceed from here to a mora or less normal 
life or, a§ the prospectus puts it, ,! soeio— professional 
milieu"* The majority enter some .kind of protected work 
environment , either an "atelier protigl" (sheltered work- 
shop) or a O.A.!E, (Centre d* aide par la travail) de- 
scribed in detail in Martin Bavies* paper, following* 
Sometimes, if it is considered in their interest, 16- 
year-olds, return to their families* (This ±m especially 
the case with youngsters from faming backgrounds when 
light, unskilled employment on and around t^e JTarm is s 
not difficult to arrange, . 

There is no doubt that La Perriere aux Etangs is a 
vary caring, humane, establishment which aoMeYii through 
the dedication of its staff, support of parents and with 
but a limited budget some quite remarkable results en- 
1 abling childrei^who otherwise 'might have remained little 
^ more than vegetables to live a useful albeit limited, in 
terms of opportunity, working life, 0)he demotion of the 
Head and his wife,- who acts as an ancillary assistant - 
is total, and few people could possess a better under- 
standing of the pr obi ems faced not only by the handi- 
- capped child but also by -his parents having as they^doi 
a severely mentally handicapped child themselves, There 
are f I was assured, many similar establishments in the 
Orne achieving comparable results* 



Xi f £cole Nationale de Perf eetioimement (EJ^Ei V de la 

jj-erte Mac 6 . 

Still called unkindly by some of the local inhabi- 
tants "The Mad School", the E.N. P. in La Ferti Mace is 
housed in functional, modem, purpose-built accommodation 
on the outskirts of this typical little country town 
about 50 Ion. north-west of Alencon, Since 1951? 80 
Bcoles Rationales de Perf eotionnement have bean^ estab- 
lished all over Prance to take youngsters from the age 
of 12 until 16/17 whose level of educational retar- . 
dation isfedescribed as mild (an I.Q". range according to 
the Weohsprer Intelligence Scale for Children test of 
65-80 was quoted)* Of the SO E*KT*Ps in existence at 
the moment, all but a handful are single-se^c establish- 
ments *, only 10 cater for girls „ The boys, it seems, 
are more difficult to contain in the normal school 
situation than girls . 

The E*N*P, in La Perti Maci received Its first 
pupils in September 1976 and now has on roll 150 boys 
all of whom have .been referred by the C,C.S .D* , many 
on grounds of behavioural difficulties s and come from 



.^II^ISVW^ Biparte- 
;i nte&ts. .Ihe girls from this area are catered for im^^stf W 
.-■*E*Jr.P. at Din^i, near St. Malo in Brittany* Placement ^ 
^ &% $m E.N.P. feather than at one' of the Sec^i^ns ~ diEdu- r ^? 

cation Sp£eialis£e (S.E.S. ) usually attached to. second- 
. ary sohools in major towns is determined by reference to* ^ 
geographical r iocio-Qultural and echo luetic considerations S 
as well as the- state of inter-personal relationships In 
the adolescent's family* f 120 of the "boys are boarders 
but the school insists that every weekend or at least 
every other weekend, boarders return home or go to foster- ®? 
parents in tfte vicinity. Transport cdsts are met by the " ; ; - - 
Local Authority/ . 

The accommodation gave an impressipn of s v paeious- - ; J 
ness, if slightly austere in character, and the state '. -. : 
of the fabric bore witness to the building's capacity "•".'74 
to house so many potentially boisterous youngsters both 
in terms of its durability and design, " No doubt it also 
_ftas something to do with the kind of regime adopted by 
the school. Besides general classrooms and the "facili- 
ties one would expect in a boarding establishment * such 
as social areas and ^very large dormitories; there are 
extensive grounds providing excellent vocational train- 
ing facilities. 

Of the 53 adults employed at the school, the E/T 
staff includes 8 class teachers, 16 instructors in 
various skills including recreational activities^ 4 
craft workshop teachers, specialist technical drawing 
and P,E, teachers, and a nurse. The whole staff, teach- 
and nbn^teaohing staff alike , the Head insisted to me, 
must regard themselves as being involved in a collabor- 
ative effort to ensure the boys* intellectual, moral and . 
professional development. Above all, they%ust at all 
times set an example to the youngsters through a demon- "'' 
stration of their inter-dependence, 'sense of personal : .... 
responsibility, commitment to their task and concern 
for their charges. ■ _ - 

E.-N.Ps are funded by the Ministry of Education and, 
in comparisQn with ordinary schools % are generously en^ 
dowed. -^Parents* contributions are means tested so that 
the fees pe^e term fotf a boarding pupil range from £5 - 
£87 equivalent. Day boys pay between £1.70 and £27. 
Since the E.N. p. is an establishment concerned with vo- 
cational training, parents are required to pay an ap- 
prenticeship tax, one thir*-of which may be paid direct- / 
ly to the school itself either in cash or even in kind - 
workshop materials for instance - so that the tools and i 
equipment can be more regularly up=dated to keep pace 
with technological advances, 

The aims set out in the school l s brochure refer to 
the development of the boys 1 intellectual, social and 
professional abilities so that on leaving the school* 
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i; work Mid : socle ty in general. *By virtue of- "being for-the 

most part a boarding establishment, the school is able 
; to ;iay great stress on .the 'spcio-educat'ive aspeot v of the 

stited aims , . Reference was continually made during my 
• visit to the community spirit the staff try to foster, 
the encouragement of collective as well as ^individual 
responsibility and sense of duty, respect for others as 
well as s elf -respect, inrtiative t critical awareness and 
independence. * . 

Lest the youngsters should believe, however, that 
the wprld of school is a mirror of the outside world . 
(which is not always as understanding of individual 
idiosynoraoies as the school comaunity) work experience 
pl^ta an ever- increasing part in the pupils* plpogra^me 
;;; as wney advance up the school, / On entry, at the age of 
12 and until 14 years, pupils follow a course of basic 
^iucation concentrating on Maths arid Prenoh totalling 
26 hours per week* From the age of 14, while their basic 
education continues concent rating on developing communi- 
cation skills and always relating classroom study to 
practical activities , pupils begin a . vocational training 1 
programme that occupies between 50 per cent and 60 per 
cent of their time in o'nfi of fo*ur areasi horticulture, 
building, carpentry and painting/decorating and glaring* 
At the end of six weeks , during which an opportunity has 
.been given to experience all the different crafts f 
the- pupil spec iali s e s in - one ,^fche oho ice having bee n ~ 
made jointly by pupil, teacher and doctor. Since, how=, • 
— - ever,- all groups^are^=refflparab=be^m term s o f n um b e r s ( and ^„ 
the Head admitted that very little cognizance is taken ' 
. of job opportunities available locally in the four 
trades) one c anno 1^ help wondering whether the J'choice" 
of training course is not rather more .directed than 
- guided and whether that choice is necessarily in the 
best interests uTtimdteJLy of the youngster concerned* 

* * * /"* 

Having said that, however, the quality of the work 
prqdueed or the record of it in each a£ iShi 4 areas is 
impressive, . Certainly, as far as the older pupils are 
concerned most of the work is commissioned by outside 
customers to whose premises the youngster will often 
travel as a team member in one of the school* s\;mini buses 
to work on site. As pupils near leaving age the school ; 
makes arrangements for them at least to visit and, if 
possible, work for local. employers, on 3- week to 1-month 
^/ork experience placements* The school is justly proud 
of its record in succeeding to break down prejudices of * 
local employers, many of whom have been^happy to offer 
permanent employment -to youngsters graduating, from the 
IT.N.P- , so well trained have they been, > 

During the course of their career at the E.N.P*, 
pupils 1 progress is constantly monitored both subject- 
ively by staff and more objectively by medical and 
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psychiatric staff. .- J^em.th^moment; entry^ -a Tbo^r©* J 
ntasive rtde^d Is maintained on every aspect of the . 
pi3|>l ft^ jRyfn-r^flTin^ Mii hlftap y f «n +.t^ gymnasium, the: '/ 
workshopi hehaviour -both in school and out, 3?r©m an : 
examination of this at regular fortnightly .meetings the 
f? iquipe Educative 11 decides in consul tatibn with the 
family what medical , therapeutic . physio ai; or educative 
treatment is necessary in the child* s interests. • ; 

It would he wrong to describe the E*N*P. at Xa^ 
Perti Mac< as a school for the malad justed although a 
number of youngsters are admitted because they cannot 
be contained in a normal school situation* 3?he success 
of the E.H.Ps my impression was fiasly that they are 
very highly regarded « seems to be in their unashamed' 
eorfbentration on vocational training and basic skills 
related to that training the relevance of which to their 
life after school is immediately obvious to otherwise 
potentially malad justed youngsters * * * 



Sections d* Education Specialises 

Similar provision to that offered by the E s 2T.3?s is 
found in special education units attached to secondary • 
day schools in the larger towns. I was able to pay short 
visits to both the schools in Alengon having units, the 
C *E.S « (Ooll&ge d s enseignsment seoondaire) Racine and' 
the O.E.S, Balzac, which between them serve the needs of 
Alengon and the immediate vicinity* Racine and Balzac 
are similar in sise each having approximately 900 boys 
and girls aged between 12 and 16 years, Their special 
units receive children of both sexes in more or less 
equal numbers at any age from 12 onwards. !Dhe 125 
youngsters on roll in each unit are categorised as mildly 
sub-normal i.e. having an X.Q* of between 60 and 85 on 
the locally applied scale, 

The Special Education Unit is physically an integral 
part of the school but has exclusive use of purpose-built 
accommodation set aside for its activities * In addition 
to general classrooms, there *are generous and well 
equipped "workshop" facilities and other specialist rooms 
Wjfiile the Headmaster has overall responsibility for the 
feganisation and administration of the Unit, there is a 
specialist team of teachers in the charge of a senior 
member of staff* The pupil/teacher ratio for classroom 
subjects is 1:16 and in practical subjects, no more than 
1:8, 

As at an E*N,F» , between the ages of 12 and 14 years 
pupils follow a course of basic education concentrating 
on the development of communication and numerical skills* 
At the age of 14 both boys and girls spend half their 
time (13 hours per week) developing practical skills in 
one of the Unit 1 s four training workshops two for boys 




"tod two for glrlji, 1 1 i © : in t ares ting ; however* that-tlxa , 
nature of activities undertaken by the boys -. building, 
including painting and decorating , glazing, tiling etc, 
and metalwork - is much more strongly caret r orientated 
than those offered; to the girls - dressmaking and home 
sciences , Jhis apparent inequality of . opportunity re- 
flects, I was told, the state of the 3 oh market, at; least 
as -^^-w^^^^app ed - yo^mg& ter o - a re con ce rn ed, wh e r e^ 
girls experience much more difficulty in finding employ- 
ment than the hoys, the majority of whom, thanks to work 

-e^eriehoe schemes in their last year at school, are ab- 
sorbed into the building industry and allied trades* As 5 
far as the girls are concerned* the aiii of the curriculum 
is basically to prepare them to undertake the responsi- 
bilities of running a home and manage the domestic econ- 
omy. Nevertheless, a number are able to make use of the 
skills they acquire in handling, for instance, industrial 
sewing machines and large capacity laundering equipment 
in local dressmaking houses and in the hotel trade, 

Although I can only bear witness to the practical 
aspects of the students* work - my impression was that 
the quality of the work, both in the classrooms and the 
workshops , being undertaken by youngsters in all areas 
was generally high, After preliminary training in the 
use of tools and equipment* the staff try to ensure that 
the work the youngsters undertake is not just "exeroices 
de poubelle" to' be consigned upon completion to the dust^ 
bin, but, as far as possible, real tasks carried out to 
real specifications, in short "for real". 

At the C,E.S. Racine, boys on the building course 
had laid concrete paths between blocks, built storage 
sheds and had entirely redecorated the' interior of the 
Section, whose bright colour scheme, if a little riotous, 
gives an air of gaiety to otherwise austere corridors 
and stairways. At Balsac one group of boys were engaged 
upon the building of mahogany bookcases for a member of 
the main school staff while another group proudly eschibi- 
ted their current project to convert another member of 
staff's minibus into a mobile home to take him and his 
family round the world! These particular undertakings 
were, I was told, typical of the "real" jobs upon which 
the boys were for the most part occupied, • 

Such commissioned work is paid for at the rate of 
4 francs an hour plus the cost of materials, the income 
accruing being used for the benefit of the Unit and 
School in general. During the last year 1378/79, income 
from commissions amounted to 17,000 P at G.E.S . Racine 
and 15,000 F at 0,15*3* Balzac, The scheme has, it seems, 
the support and co-operation of the Trades Unions and is 
backed by the law, tit is a matter of speculation, how- 
ever , as to what the attitude, of skilled workmen in the 
area might be towards the scheme if there were severe 
unemployment amongst them) * Each Unit has and maintains 
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its own oinibui which is used to transport pupils to put- 
si.de jets at clients* premises, .v~ 



It 4s, I was told, much more difficult to attract 
o omissions that would employ the girls * skills although* 7 
some income is made by the sale around the school of 
the results of their baking and expenditure saved by the 
oper at±op^of=~^~d^ g hH3^ S he ^mo tiro t ion 

of, all the youngsters I met seemed high and, X was told, 
discipline problems amongst the group, many of whom ha^e 
a high potential for disruption, are as a consequence, 
minimal, . - 

The staff evidently all work very hard to ensure 
that the young people in the Units have as few problems 
as possible when they leave school eitKfer by helping 
them secure a peraianent job to go to or by arranging en= 
rolment on a further 6=9 months training course at a 
"^C^ntre de formation Professionel dee Adultes, for which 
tRey are paid 600 a month at age 17 and 1600 * F after 
the age of 18 * Poilow^up of the Unite f graduates have 
shown a high level of successful continuing employment* 



Ins ti tut Midico^Pidagoglque et Professionel »La Grarenne n 

The I.M.i/liMslro, n La Garenne" which is", one* of 
five ySiich establishments serving the Orris, lies no more 
than/g ta* from Alengon in a thickly, wooded area toiown . 
as j8int-Crermain=du Oorfbeis * The beautifully landscaped 
camfras has been carved out of the surrounding woodland « 
and covers 12 hectares. Although described as modern 
and functional, the buildings and their layout reflect 
the care that was taken in the design to present a non^ 
threatening aspect* Indeed, it is clear that when con- 
structed in 1971? no expense was spared^ to provide wel- 
coming and comfortable boarding, classroom, workshop 
and administrative accommodation, It was originally 
financed joijtly by national, regional and- departmental 
agencies responsible for health and we If are and,' although 
today firmly part of the Departement*s special education 
provision, it remains under the aegis of the Ministry of 
Health* It is administered locally, however, by the 
Director of the Caisse deallocations familiales (O.A.F.) 
de l f 0rne, the Department of Health and .Social Security,, 
in close liaison" with the Social Services Department, 

"La Garenne" has places for 96 boys and girls aged 
between 6 and 18 years , all but 16 of whom are boarders , 
Places are allocated in the normal way through the 
C»D*E,S, or one of its Commissions de Oirconscription 
to youngsters who are categorised as mildly E.'S .N. but 
exhibiting personality and/or emotio lial problems* which 
may also have resulted in behavioural difficulties either 
at home, or in the ordinary school situation. The age of 
admission varies depending obviously on the point at 
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which problems begin to manifest themselves » successful 
&4lamofls arid the. availability of places . VIMle the . 
^ latest age at which a youngster may "be admitted is 12 of 
^exceptionally 14, the majority enter the school at 7 or 
8 it is not necessarily ejected , however, that having 
once been placed at an I.N.B., a child will spend the 
rest of his or her school career there, £here is always 
the possibility of being admitted as a day pupil to a . 
special unit attached to a GUE.S, such as those I visited 

- at the Racine and Balaac Schools/ On average 1 was told, 
youngsters remain at "La Garenne" five years with those 
of secondary school age on admission normally graduating 
at the age of. 16/17, Between 10 per and 15 percent of 
thode admitted whose problems prove more intractable 
pass to the responsibility of the CTQiT.O.RE.I 1 , at the age 
of 18 and are placed in a suitable training or thera- 
peutic establishment - 

As I have already implied, the visitor is immediate- 
ly struck by the interesting arrangement of the buildings 
and pathways, the combination of functional simplicity 

- and tasteful landscaping so that one* s immediate, im- 
pression is of a well-ordered yet friendly environment, 
a not unimportant , consideration in the treatment of _ 
maladjusted youngsters, The School is especially^well 
provided for in terms of accommodation and facilities or 
all kinds, There are eight ^boarding houses, the internal 

J ~~ organisation of which is described below, workshops for ■ 
boys* and girls' crafts training, greenhouses and large 
vegetable garden, all the produce of which helps, to 
supply the eofiGol kitchen, a gymnasium, all-weather 
pitch playing field with running track and other ath- 
letics facilities, a number of indoor leisure and club 
rooms In all areas, furnishings and equipment were of 
good Quality and in a good state of repair reflecting 
the school's firm stance on individual and collective 
responsibility, 

The adult/child ratio at n La Qarenne" is generous 
bv any standards, All told 75 adults are employed in a 
variety of capacities ; there are 40 "educateurs" about 
half of whom are responsible as house mothers and fathers 
for the children* s general welfare and all non^time- 
tabled activities^ outside normal school hours, A g_ 
deal of emphasis is placed on the role of these par ^i 
staff in the process of socialisation or "reeducate fl r" 
to which, certainly in the early stages of a ohxldjli 
piaoement f the formal educative programme is subordi- 
nated. The importance of the part played by all non- 
teaching and ancillary staff - cleaners, g&rdeners, . 
drivers etc, - is not overlooked, however,. The Head- 
master was insistent that- these adults have an ejually 
crucial role in the disturbed child ^s rehabilitation 
and that a teamwork approach is, therefore, essential. 
The school enjoys the services of a substantial cadre 
of medical and paramedical staff including generalise 
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rr-" 'Motor* i Wo^m%TimV&r ^ p^slotKerapietsr^ 
OTiisjaS me di oal iSginci liar iee, whose presence as part ^ 

■i; of the establishment * s staff reflects the necessity of 

and importainc e plac ed on the "medical" treatment of • > 

ft ; ; ptiplli JjS tfte ovaiall Response to the pro hlems exhibited i 

;i'.:;~\/-.^y-;*he youngsters on entrance and throughout i;heir stay ; „ ; ; 

Thm "prix di journ^e" fixed for "La Garenne" is not ' 
: .". inconsiderable F. 280 (or close on £30 sterling at the ^ 
current exchange rate) _a eoljfcributibn towards which is i: 
paid by parents on a sAding%eale, The high per capita ' l 
cost is not to be wondered at* however, given the gen- 
erous scale of staffing, buildings and equipment* 

As indicated elsewhere, all pupils at the school 
including the day pupils are allocated to a "pavilion" 
or hostel, of which there are eight on the campus. 
Youngsters are placed according to their age on entry 
to maintain a balance of ages within each favillon f s 
family group, Oyer each group of 12 youngsters preside 
3 house parents (either 2 men and 1 woman or vice versa) 
whose responsibility it is to organise where necessary 
and supervise the children* s activities at all times 
when they are* not in classrooms or workshops. All meals 
are taken in the pavilions and domestic chores are per- 
formed by the youngsters according to age and ability. 
At all times during the day and night a member of staff j,^ 
is within easy call of any pupil, which helps-promote T""*' 
a feeling of security which so many of the children 
attending the school are said to need, *" in short, the 
pastoral straff try to provide the sort of loving, earing 
and yet structural "environment which a good family home 
would try Jo provide. Prom what I saw of the children, 
staff and the cosy interiors of the four-bedded bedrooms 
I have no teas on to think that in this respect at any 
rate, theiA aim was net being achieved, 

Between The ages of 6-14, all but about a do^en 
youngsters whose psychiatric disorders are so severe 
that a normal educational diet is considered totally 
inappropriate and is replaced largely by therapeutic 
activities , follow a scholastic programme which concen- 
trates on the basic skills of reading, number work and 
drawing which it is hoped will 'equip them the better to 
, ■undertake both the leisure time activities they are en- 
couraged to pursue and workshop tasks later in their 
school career, when they graduate from the I.M.E. to 
the I.M.Pro. at 14, The children are divided by a com- 
bination of age and ability into 4 classes of 12 pupils 
each being in the charge of a specialist teacher and 
trained assistant. The pedagogic approach adopted by 
the teachers I had the opportunity of observing was 
highly individualised tod appeared to capitalize on 
pupils* immediate interests and responses to stimuli, 
there was evidence of a good deal of home-made equipment 
and materials designed- to answer specific needs of 
single pupils * 
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After the age /of '14, if thfey art eomidi^id iature 
-enough intellectually *and socially, *the adolescent \.* 
youngsters embark upon a training programae which an- 
visages approximately 50 per pent of the time being 
.spent on workshop type activities while a related aca- 
demic programme occupies the other 50, per cent* As in-* 
other establistaents visited, craft facilities for boys 
were much more impressive and extensive than for girls 
who, as elsewhere, have to be satisfied with domestic 
subjects* Ihe boys on the other hand enjoy the facfli- 9 
ties of a large workshop devoted to trades required in 
the building industry including joinery, painting and > 
decorating, glazing and wrought-iron work. A great deal j 
of space is given over to .the horticulture section Which ¥ 
has the use of two extensive greenhouses for the culti- 
vation of salad and other vegetables and house plants 
from which the school derives income, ^he standard of 
work and application to work which I observed in all 
practical areas was impressive* In some; youngsters 
who, I was told, were some of the most ^seriously dis- 
turbed, were working quite happily virtually unsupervised, 

Buffing the latter part of 'their time in the I*M*Pro, 
from age 15/16, every effort is made to give the young 
people concerned an opportunity of work experience, and 
the house staff in conjunction with the technical teachers 
must take great credit for the success they currently 
have in placing youngsters with local employers* At 
this stage, no wages are paid, of course, but in every 
other way the six-month placement is made as close as 
possible to the actual work situation* As elsewhere , 
placement on work experience schemes proves more diffi- 
cult where girls are concerned, but I received the 
impression, I hope not unfairly, that the lack of oppor- 
tunity for girls was of less concern for the head and 
his staff* Since boys outnumber girls at "La G-arenne 11 * 
by two to one anyway, the problem is quantitatively less 
significant but "there appeared to be a general acceptance 
that girls could be adequately catered for back home on 
the farm with their families where helping with the 
household chores was the normal post-school prospect, 

A comprehensive continuous assessment is made of 
all young people placed on work experience by both the 
receiving employer and the member of staff responsible 
for the placement in order that the school may try to 
remedy any deficiencies which manifest themselves in 
attitude , application, skills , etc * and so that ultimately 
any future employer may have as complete a profile of 
their potential employee as possible. One member of 
staff is responsible for securing the first job for 
youngsters leaving "La Garerme" and goes to great lengths 
to maintain contact with them, even helping to find al- 
ternative employment should the first job not work out, 
An indication of the school f s success in placing its s 
leavers was given me by the head in relation to the 
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previous yearfe batch of 16- to 18*year-olda , Of the 15 
"Iff a'frats who remained in th<e D<paxtem©nt - 11 boys 5 and 4" 

fi^ls - 33 returned to live with their families and 
important) of these 11 obtained, and had remained 
t0|^ti ia normal employment, Those older adolescents 
'wh&Tiave greater difficulty * in settling into" a normal *" 
Employment situation are gi?in the opportunity of a 
further training course under the auspices of the P.P S A, 
X^dpnation prof essionelle pour adultes)* -\ 

X^x; There is no doubt that the I.M.P./I.M-Pro. "La 
G^tfenne" 1m a successful institution responding to the 
ne%ds of the large number *of youngsters who pass through 
its doors not just effectively but 'in an entirely humane 
and caring way* The abiding impression one carries away 
is that thanks to the dedication and selflessness of the 
staff - as well, of course * as the high level of , invest- 
ment in the establishment in terms of staff and plant - 
the school manages superlatively to achieve its princi- 
pal aim of equipping its pupils to play a useful md 
respected part in .society. 



CONCLUSION 



In general it seemed that the provision made for 
these handicapped youngsters who are deemed employable 
is achieving a considerable degree of success although* 
in the context of a declining job ma.rketj it is debat- 
able if it can be sustained, The success of the system 
lies, 1 believe, in the determined ooncentratidn on * 
vocational preparation orientated towards specific 
trades but also in broader work experience terms * and 
the concentration in all establishments on basic aca- 
demic skills directly related to that manual ^training* 
What impressed^me especially was the extent to which the 
tasks undertaken by the youngsters in the age group 14- 
16+ were not dust realistic but were actually real jobs 
which posed real problems to be solved, both in terms 
of technical skills to be mastered and social relation- 
ships to be formed to enable that job of work to be 
completed to the satisfaction of their clients* : This 
establishes f at least as far as the handicapped ado- 
lescent is concerned, something that educationists 
generally have been reluctant to accept or perhaps even 
have a vested interest in not .accepting, namely that in 
order to ensure the acquisition of social, work and 
life skills * the answer does not lie in devising a 
course of study about it but by giving the youngsters 
who are anxious to acquire such skills the opportunity 
of learning from their own experience with, of course, 
varying degrees of support and advice al-ong the way from 
the "professionals". 
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■ *■ ' by Martin Da vies, 
Senior Education Of f icer » 
Buckinghamshire # England 



This report concerns establishments in Picardy 
responsible for social tod work training of handicapped 
adoi©eeents 'and adults . Both establishments, one at 
Plixe court, 20 kilometres northwest of Amiens , and the 
other at Petit^Oamon, on the western dutskirts of Amiens', 
are integrated IMPro^OAIs* IMPro is* an abbreviation 
of Institut Medico-Prof esaiomel which serves the fur- 
ther education, social therapy and work preparation 
netds of handicapped adolescents aged fourteen to twenty 

VATi or ' Centre d * aide^ par le " travail , is a Work' " " 
training and occupational therapy centre for mentally 
handicapped adults over the age of twenty, ^ 

Since the end of the Second. World War, JMProK^nd 
GAIs have developed throughout Franaei there are more 
than one hundred in the province of Picardy, but the 
common pattern is for them to operate as separate in- 
stitutions* This operation as an integrated unit is 
one interesting aspect of their operation; others in-' 
elude their evolution* management structure * day-to-day 
operation and practical and pedagogical approach* 

Despite their proximity to Amiens, both establish^ 
ments serve essentially rural areas of prosperous mixed 
farms and compact villages* The valleys of the Somrne 
aiid' Its tributaries form an important market gardening 
area, with cattle rearing* cereals * sugar beet and 
fodder crops on the fertile rolling chalklands which 
characterise this part of Picardy, In the nearby towns, 
of which Amiens (150,000) is by far the largest* there 
Jias been a decline in the traditional textile industries 
•but a wide variety of new industries have come in to 
take their place* including food processing, engineering 
and chemicals. A large industrial estate has been de- 
veloped in the last ten years between Amiens ant 
Vignacourt* Ihe region is very attractive to It ..us try: 
it has easy access to the Channel ports and lies midway 
between Paris and the north-eastern coalfield around 
Lille* 





w,Ihi^ physioal and economic .-setting is o£ tfoasider- 
able '-significance to those cone earned with post-school S 
provision for the handicapped, Jiret, the combination ^=1 
of -riolx'land and diverse industries has brought in recent^ ^ 
years a relatively high level of prosperity and a low 
/level of unemplo;pisent. Besides the obvious effect on - 
job opportunities for young of all ranges of ability, 
this has also resulted in a generally sympathetic and — C 
co-operative attitude from employers and trade unions r 
vital fete work experience schemes and indue trial place- 
ments. Clearly though , the area, however attractive $ is V- 
not immune f©om general national and international econ- 
omic trends and 'the situation described above could 
' deteriorate in the next year or two, Second, handi- 
capped youngsters from country areas have advantages t 
over their urban counterparts in that rural communities 
are commonly more tolerant and caring aad faming fam- 
ilies are more easily able to occupy such youngsters at 
home* 



PROVISIONS WITHIN THE EDUCATION SYSTEM 



In Prance, education is compulsory for children 
aged € to 16*, "but non-compulsory pre-school classes are 
available for children aged 2 to 5, At 11, pupils 
transfer to secondary schools and follow a four-year 
general course, increasingly in junior oomprehensives 
faiown as colleges d ? enseignement seoondaire. At 15, 
they opt for a ~bhree-year examination course An a lyeie, 
leading to the baocftlauriat , or for shorter -technical 
or vocational courses in a lycee d f enseignement profes- 
slonnel. 

Por children \d_th learning difficulties, there are 
special schools or special classes and units in ordi^ 
nary schools- Special classes exist from infant school 
up to the end of the first cycle in the colleges* At 
14 plus f those able to benefit from vocational training 
□an be sent to an eoole nationale de perf eotionnement 
or to a special department in a college. The degree of 
learning -difficulty is monitored by teams of educational 
psychologists who refer serious cases to a local ad- 
visory panel comprising guidance counsellors, 'doctors, 
social workers, psychologists and an inspeeteur =d s aoa- 
de*mie (the local adviser/aaministrator) * This panel 
then advises on the most suitable teaching and where the 
children can find it, , t 

The more severely handicapped and others with 
serious learning difficulties are referred to an IMP 
(In^titut me*dieo-p€dagogique) which takes children aged 
6 to 16 and is the main feeder to the iMPros . An in- 
teresting contrast with the .English system emerges here. 
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^-IMBd y- IMfroa a»d QAT& all , £ ali, ? imder Jh© auspieea of 

y the Ministry of Health. Thus 9 a child entering a» IJffi y. 
at 6 years of age follows a ays tern whi ch diverges •;• : sharp-- 

^ ly mainstream provision and .makes transfer back to 

Ordinary school progressively less likely, Neverthe- ^| 
less, and unlike the reaction in England in the early -'"-^f 
1970s, this situation appears to he welcomed by most 

j parents, psychologists and. special educationists, 9?he . ,. 
Ministry of Health is much less centralised than the 
Ministry of Education \ it budgets on a regional basis 
and allows much more pedagogic freedom and local in- 
itiative. Despite the changes brought about in the 
'mainstream system* by the 1975 Education Act and the Saby 
Reform which began to take affect in\L977/78, it is 
fc still viewed with suspicion by many in special education 
as centrally controlled f inflexible and unsympathetic 
individual needs. * 

Th.e IMSros and OAls mo vide by far the most signifi^ 
,cant opportunities for mentally handicapped youngsters * 
unable to find open employment. Am In the United Zing- 
dom, there are sheltered workshops, mainly fo^ppeclfic 
handicaps such as the blind, *deaf or physically' disabled, 
but otherwise provision is limited to hostels , psychi- 
atric hospitals or staying at home, 

V ; - : • • - 

* TBB ntfro-OATs AH PLIX^COUM AUD JMIT DAMON 
. (LES ^LliENGONS ) 

Origins and _ General Management. Structure | 

In their external appearance, the XDtfro-GAIs of 
Flixe court and Xes Alengons are very different j Pllxe^ 
court opened just under two years ago in excellent pur- 
pose-built premises f while les Alengons uses an old 
shabby country house $ with a large garden and outbuild- 
SJ B ngs , and has been in operation for more than six years * 
In their origins $ management structure, number of young 
people, general philosophy, and day-to-day operation, 
however, they 'have many similarities* 

Each establishment "was the result of local initiat- 
ive in forming a S yndi oat i n t ere ommunal g the overall t 
managing body composed oi T two representatives from each 
of the communes served by the IMPro-GAJ! in question: 58 
In the case of Flixecourt, 30 at Les Alengons, The 
Syndioat is the promoter of the scheme and the owner of 
"the real m s t a t e * but delegates functional management 
responsibility to a Cons ail d 1 admlni s t rat Ion * which Is 
the employer, This c ounoil , or go ve rhihg" bo dy , e om- 
prises eight representatives of the communes, elected 
by the Syndicat int ere ommunal: two parents ; two officers 
of CREAI, the Centre regional pour l f enhance et ^adol - 
escence inadaptees; and, two representatives o±' the 
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ArtooiatiGa des papillona blancs* (Eba la^iiiiai i, ;- ^ 
voluntary organis-atlon whioh promo tee the welfare and * 
support of the mentally handicapped and wMch itself 
runs a number of IMP s , UCProe and CATs* ) The Direc- 
teur of the ]Mro-C AT and officers of the ^apartment of 
Social Security also serve- on the Council »btat have no 
^Voting powers. The President of tha Syndioa\ is also 
President of the Council. 7 _ . . " V , 

The project at Flixecourt began with an inaugural 
meeting of interested parties cailed^ in February 1974 
by the Pjipillons, blaneji ana parents of mentally handi- 
capped youngsters in tne area, The particular concern 
was that, in the Be*part ement of la Soiraie, only the can- 
ton of Piequigny ( the area north-west of Amiens towards 
Abbeville } haA no post-16 provision for the mentally 
handicapped, Up to 16, the young people attended the 
IMP at Ailly-sur^Somme and a detailed census of pupils 
and former pupils had clearly demonstrated the need for 
the project,- Those at the meeting included the local 
Senator, local; and regional politicians, government 
officials and Advisers , representatives of the jgommunes , 
directors of jfeher XMFros, headteachers and parents. 
Wholehearted Support was given to. the establishment of 
the IMPro-OATjp at an estimated cost of 13. 4m francs* 

\ The cost - of the s cheme was me t by a grant of 40 per 
cent' from the. national government, a grant of 10 per cent 
from the Dipattement of la Somme, an interest-free loan 
of 30 per cent from -the Ministry of Social Security and 
a 20 per cent contribution, on loan, from the Syndic at 
inter aoiaaunal , The latter sum was achieved by^ a levy 
not e xc e e ding 1P5Q p#r inhabitant of the 58 communes, 

Detailed planning was done by a research team com- 
prising the Oonseiller geniral of Piequigny * a psy- 
chiatrist, a ps y cho Xo gi's t , an architect of ORBAI, four 
special educationists from the IMP at Ailly and two rep- 
resentatives of the papillons _b lanes f with the power 
to eo=opt expertise as necessary , The Syndioat was 
formally constituted in January 1975, 

The site at Pllxecourt was chosen because the 
village is one of the largest in the area, centrally 
situated and of relatively easy access, with all the 
communes within approximately fifteen kilometres, The 
spacious single story building was . specially designed 
by the CREAI architect. The catchment area was fixtrt 
in liaison with the S yndi o at s inter o ommunaux at Boullens 
and Les AXengons, 

Both Pllxecourt and les Alengons receive a state 
grant of 210P per person per day for' the IMPro and 204P 
for the OAT and they are also allowed to charge for 
contract work undertaken in the community. The young 
adults in turn receive a salary of between 1000P .and 
1600F per" month according to age, mainly in the form of" 



social security payments, but pay back a daily charge , 
for means and materials f which meets about 20 per cint" 
of costs* Payments do not relate to output or level of 
ability, - - ' ■ ' 

Both establishments operate a five-day, forty-hour 
Wiefe for f ortylfcwo we^ks per year and staff and students 
share the sarae^hoMdays. The teaching staff establish- 
ment is 'calculated on a 1700-hour year i with additional 
time allowed for meetings, preparation, staff development 
and absences and works out at a staff /student ratio ap- 
proaching one to four. The general conditions of service 
are based on national recommendations in the Convention 
collective **d e l t enfanoe i^ada-ptee of 1964., modified in 

1975: — - ) - ■ 

# Flixecourt has a Directeur and eleven other teachers, 
plus a bursar, secretary, cook, driver and part-time 
cleaner* Part-time services are also provided by a psy- * 
ohologist, psychiatrist and social worker* At Les 
Alengons, the Directeur has twelve teachers, a secretary/ 
bursar, a handyman/driver, .two cooks and a part-time 
cleaner* He also receives services' one and a half days 
per week from a psychologist and' a psychiatrist. 

The teaching staff, are of two types, educateurs 
specialises and educateurs techniques * The educateurs - 
specialises are drawn mainly from the IMFs, though oc- 
casionally from work in psychiatric hospitals or penal 
institutions. They receive the same basic training as 
primary school teachers, followed by two years* teaching 
practice. They must then obtain a Certificate of Aptitude 
for teaching the maladjusted or the handicapped, which 
involves further academic study and teaching practice with 
children of the particular disability in which the teacher 
wishes to specialise, The educateurs techniques are not 
qualified "teachers as such but are draftsmen- instructors, 
specialised in a particular trade such as building, 
cookery or horticulture* 

Flixecourt has a maximum complement of sixty, At 
present, there are 23 in the IMPro, with a maximum of * 
26 places, drawn exclusively from the IMP at Ailly-sur~ 
Somme, and 30 in the CAT, with a maximum of 34< Les 
Alencons, which is full, has 30 in the IMPro, of which 
25 carfre from the IMP at Bussy-les-Daours and the others 
by direct referral from ordinary schools, and 28 in the 
CAT, They take youngsters of both- sexes, at any age 
from 14, whose degree of handicap is such that they could 
not reasonably expect to gain open employment without 
further training, The aim, therefore, is to further the 
development of each individual to increase personal skills 
independence, social integration and employment potential, 
even" if the* extent to which this can be achieved is limite 
Social and leisure activities are seen as an integral part 
of the programme and not merely as an annex ,to ij, 



w v ^ pllactOOUEt f 0 IKPa?o |plac @ s are limited ^feo ^rdtmg people^ 
of^ wound 55 1Q and, "below $ although they .exclude serious-^ 
ly disturbed/ psycho ties or medically unstable epilep-bips • 
ihere is a high proportion of mongols, lie s Alenc qHb hmm'^i 
a much wider range of ability: at one end of the scale t 
are prof ©undly mentally handicapped youngsters; al? the 

-either, adolescents of normal^ or -just below average abili- 
ty who are psychologically disturbed or malad justed, but ^ - 
whose employment potential is quite high. - 

' ^* . - . • " ' > \ 

There are no non-ambulan%^ oases in either insti- ' c 
tut ion. Entry to the OJfiE at 2Q.#e4rs of age .is deter- 0 
mined hymn advisory panel of teachers, social workers, 
and medical personnel and is initially on the basis >of 
six months 1 observation, after which categorisation is 
confirmed for benefit purposes . There is no age limit / 
in the OAT* *at Flixebourt, the* oldest worker waa 37; 
at les Alengons 29* * 

There are no residents, Most live wfth their ^ 
families; about 10' per cent live in foster homes or 
social services hostels, and one youngster was on day 
release from the 2000-bed psychiatric hospital at Amiens. 
It is not uncoraaon to encounter serious social problems 
in the home situation, particularly in large families, 
and the staff of both establishments work very frlosely^. _ 
with parents in a supportive and counselling role, 

J 

Physical Facilities and Day- to -Day Operation 

Day to day work is based on chantler_s % work groups 
of approximately eight young people" and two supervisors", - 
The teams are of mixed ability and various ages and are 
drawn from both the IMPro and* the^CAT . The approach is 
essentially practical and ttee are opportunities to 
work both in the community and in institution^based 
workshops and other zones de_ travail , 

The two XMPro-OAIs offer similar opportunities, 
but in contrasting circumstances . Plixecourt occupies 
a spacious grassed site of 1300 square metres in fields 
and orchards on the very edge of the village, There is . 
a small vegetable plot, but insufficient room for formal 
team games: this does nbt cause the Directeur any oon^ 
oern as he has no wish to 'institutionalise 1 the centre 
in any way. The very modern functional building is 
designed to give the best possible views over the valley, 
especially from the dining room and socJial areas, to 
encourage a feeling of 'well-being* * ' 

The building has four main areas, an administrative 
blocks a social/teaching area, a dining area and a work- 
shop area. The social teaching area includes recrea- 
tional facilities and the dining area a small flat for 
social and life skills activities, Workshops take up 
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^ ialf *h® building anfr include areas for woodwork,^ metal* ^ 

> \work f painting aid ^eoQrating, sawing, hortieulture and 

concrete work. A^ classroom mljacent to the main workshop 
is used for basib literacy and numeracy work associated 
^wlth workshop; activities and for art work. 

i - rpfi e whol e ^p-fcg^i i ftfrmftTi-h has an atr of civilised > ; 

> well-being, with no evidence of wilful damage and very / 
little litter, and clearly concentrates on training 

? rather' than production, The ^workshops therefore are 
primarily skill centres: they offer opportunities, to 

f engage in a variety of activities with different ma- 
terials, sometimes in a single article such as metal- 
framed, cloth-covered deck chairs with foam seats which* 

v were being made, . • " =■ . 

Les Aiengons is much older: it makes use of a? for- 
mer private residence, about eighty years old, standing 
in two hectares, of land alongside the main N29 highway , 
and surrounded by a high wall, The garden has a large 
vegetable plot and animal and poultry enclosures and 
numerous outbuildings , with a caretaker's lodge, . 
» f 
^Work on a new building to provide accommodation 
' similar to llixecourt will begin next year. The old 
.„ building will be.,, retained to provide additional social 
and practical areas with the upper floor converted -for 
residential use, including accommodation for special ^ 
residential projects f pr young people attending the 
centre, * . * 

/All the basic building work on the new 'block will 
be undertaken by staff and students from the centre, 
with specialist services called* in as ngcessary, " The . 
cost will be met by grants and loans: grants of 30 per 
cent from central government funds, 10 per cent from 
the D^par-bement 10 per cent from the communes and 10 
per cent from voluntary agencies and private / donations ; 
with a loan of 40 per cent from the state, repayable 
over twenty years, 

Les Aiengons and Flixeeourt are very, similar _ in 
their basic philosophies, with an emphasis on social* „ 
training, informal education, developing a wide range* 
of skills and integration into the community. There is 
clearly considerable freedom in approach, dependent, on 
the views of the Birecteurs and their .staff, who see 
the whole way of. life of their establishments as import- 
ant. Thus, the programmes are carefully structured, 
but are not rigid or oppressive, and are made up of 
activities which are meaningful to the trainees con- 
cerned, They aim to encourage independenjw and self = 
motivation, rather than give specific jo b training , 

At les Aiengons, the Bireeteur sees three funda- 
mental concepts, 'being 1 , 1 doing 1 and 'learning*, all 
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built into a complex framework or web of relationships* 
expectations and motivations f and encouraged toy a wide 
variety of situations* He aims to develop group con- 
sciousness and foster the particular relationship that 
can develop between a young person and a go%d teacher, • 
He articulates three sorts of group within the iristi- 
tution: 'life groups 1 , the basic syntheslsing group 
emerging from all the various day-to-day activities | 
f workshop groups* , giving not only a chance to learn 
skills and do something worthwhile but also social train- 
ing, the chance to work with others in a disciplined 
situation; and f large groups 1 , when the whole establish- 
ment comes together, for example on an excursion or for 
the midday meal, 

At the same time* the staff actively guard against 
an inward*- looking institutionalising regime and parents * 
demand marketable skills from the more able youngsters, 
particularly in the IMPro. The great challenge is to 
achieve a balance between the care and protection that 
handicapped youngsters require arid the need to prepare 
them adequately for a place in the ouWide world. To 
these ends, great emphasis is placed on work in the 
community, through the medium of the ohantiers * 

Basically, the IMPro-CATs negotiate job contracts 
with clients, usually municipal authorities, small busi- 
nesses or private individuals. An advantage to the 
client is that the work is usually less expensive than 
from a commercial con trap tor b&cause the XMPro^GATs are 
exempt from TTA (value-added tax) , but, of course* it 
is likely to take longer to complete and may not be quite 
up to professional standard, Most clients to whom I 
spoke, however, seemed to be motivated more by a desire 
-fo help integrate the young people in the community and 
broaden their experience. Neighbours showed ourlousity 
on occasions, but no prejudice is encountered, indeed, 
the standard way of gaining new work is by personal rec- 
commendation of satisfied" customers , 

The two establishments differ markedly in the ease 
with which they arj able to keep the ohantiers occupied* 
Les Alengons, longer established^and ,wxw better con- 
tacts* has no shortage of orders, while Flixeoourt finds 
it difficult at the moment to find sufficient content 
or variety of work, particularly during the winter 
months when they have to resort" mainly to the internal 
workshops* Part of the task of the staff is to scout 
for orders, although occasionally advertisements are 
also placed in the local press, They look particularly 
for jobs which offer a variety of tasks, preferably 
over several weeks, so that all the youngsters in a 
chantier can be usefully occupied, whatever their abil- 
ity, and literacy, numeracy and other work at the in- 
stitution can relate to the contract in a meaningful way, 
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^ Ohwtierg^ at I lixtoourt wt mainly involved with 
V toaBiaTSboi^ISg. ; Jets underway included digging and ^ 
wfeding in a market garden and in private gardens; lay- 
. ing and mowing lawns; laying paths for private house- 
holders and in the grounds of the IMP at Ailly; reno- 
vating cupboards and wardrobes i* repairing municipal 
picnic tables and benches, and working in a riding \ 
stable,. Forthcoming contracts were along similar lines . 
and also included o leaning the river bed at Bettanoourt, 
painting a "balcony and fencing work, 

r At "Des Alengons, the ohantiers are organised more 
formally and some take on quiTe sopMst|ggrbed tasks* 
(The groups, though of mixed age and abi^py, tend to 
remain constant and form six specialist ^antlers % 
building, joinery, catering, farm/garden , handieraf ts 
igmd la troupe individualisl , This latter ehantler is 
composed of the more profoundly handicapped and most 
difficult trainees and tends to remain within the in- ^ 
stitution* There are about a dogen young people in this 
category and they spend much of their time on basic 
. social ana: life skills as well as .working with the ani- 
mals Mid in the garden* When they work outside the 
centre, they are sub-divided into small groups of three 
or four* 

.The catering chant ier, all girls, has a permanent 

" "term-time contract to produce the midday meal fomr^days 

' per week for the village school at Yignacourt* The meals 
are produced at les Alengons and transported to the 
school in special containers* The girls also prepare 
the IMPro-GAT*s own lunches to a very satisfactory stan- - 
dard* Some of the foodstuffs are home produced; others 
they help buy from local market s_ and traders, 

The masonry c^antie r has a full builders*" licence 
and is fully occupied, with orders well in advance, in 
eluding the new block at .Les Alengons and a contract to 
build barns and stores on a nearby farm* Their current 
jobs at the time of my visit were the construction of 
retaining walls for gardens in a village about fifteen 
kilometres from the centre and, nearer home, the build- 
ing of foundations for a partly factory- built house in 
another village* The village fifteen kilometres away is 
at about the economic limit in terms of transport costs 
and travelling time-, but was clearly a good contract, , 
The' work they achieve is complicated and of a high stan- 
dard; they are closely supervised, of course, with two x 
skilled iducateurs techniques in charge, but it was in- 
teresting to observe now even the least able could be 
usefully "occupied in digging, mixing, carrying, measuring 
and so on. 

m 

Both centres are well provided with trucks , vans 
and cars, eight in all, for transporting the youngsters 
and their equipment as well as providing car mechanics 
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?ract±er* and they also have motor^^aehee *(shared^in ^ ^ 
h© case of L®s. Altngons^ with^ttte Dff at Bussy-les- 
Daoyrs). At the same time* votings ters able to use put- 
lie transport are enoQurajjid to do so as much as poss- 
ible, r " 

In both Plixeoourt and Leg AIengons r approximately 
60 per cent of the trainees* time is spent on the 
ohantiere , Of the remaining twe^ days , one (Friday at 
i'llxeopurt, Monday and Friday mornings at lies Aleneons) 
is devoted to sport and recreation, when the young 
people can opt for a wide variety of activities, all 
forming an integral part of the group therapy, They in- 
clude art, pottery, woodwork, metalwork, music , table 
tennis , basketball, football, skating, swimming and horse- 
riding. The other day is given over to meetings, dis- 
eussions and olasswork* all specif ioally associated with 
current, forthcoming and completed contracts, with gen- 
eral policy and personal development* Each young person 
has a member of the teaching staff particularly respon- 
sible for his or her welfare and for monitoring progress * 

Internal Management *" = 



= Bo th e s tablishment s plac e great emphasis on team-" ~ 

work and participation in general management, not simply 
by the Direeteur and the. teaching staff but by all the 
personnel and, as far as possible, by the young people 
themselves, This approach is also evident in the ifo 
at Bussy-les-Daours where my guides were the -Birecteur 
and the drive r /handyman ! The Direoteurs see the whole 
staff as involved ih the educative process; for "the 
benefit of the young people, to foster the sense of 
community and to increase gob satisfaction* This in 
turn makes the temperament and personality of all^per- 
sonne 1 of vital significance and helps to break away 
from traditional attitudes and relationship's* » 

The management load is distributed, therefore, by 
means of formal and informal meetings and sub-committees, 
In some ways there * seems to oe an excessive number,, 
yet the relaxed, informal and purposeful atmosphere ' of 
the two establishments suggests that the system works 
well, ■ 

The most important meeting hierarchically is that 
of the Iquj-pe technique * This "is the main policy com- 
mittee and comprises the Direeteur, the psychologist, 
the psychiatrist, two iducateurs and one" other member 
of staff* It meets for two hours twice a month, In 
addition, the whole staff meets for two hours once a 
week: on Wednesdays at Flixe court and on Fridays .at les 
Aleneons, Here the work^of the various chantiers is 
discussed, reference la^ade to particular problems in 
respect of individual students or their home situations, 
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asd debates are held on general policy financial matters 
tod ferwd planning # 

Once a week, for an hour, there is a management 
meeting between staff and student representatives and . 
each o>iarLtier or workshop group elects a delegate. I^ie 
week*s progrMsmi is discussed and the young people ™t 
forward their ideas on how the jobs should, "be distributed 
the composition of the chantiers and option * groups ,\ 
suitable contracts, and acT on. Subsequently, time £s 
set aside in the ehantier programme for a Workshop Meet- 
ing, when the delegate can report to his comraUes ana f 
ft>gether with the ?iduoateur in charge $ receive reactions 
for the next session* - 

Individual staff, or small sub-committees of .staff, 
take responsibility for such activities as the sports 
and recreation programme, use of the motor, coach* course 
planning and finance, The staff* in fact, work a three 
sesiion day, continuing for one or two hours after the 
young people have left, at 16*00 or 16.15 and, during 
this time, as well as meetings and preparation, great 
importance is attached to liaison with parents, 

Formal parents 1 meetings are held perhaps twice a 
year, but only about a third are actively* involved: 
distance and transport are problems, particularly at ^ 
Flixeeourt . ihey are, however, encouraged to visit in- 
dividually whenever they wish and the iducateurs speci e 
alieis have a regular programme of home visits, to ais- 
cuss -copies of social, educational and psychological 
interest* Sometimes they detach themselves from the 
chantiers * but usually go * during the late afternoon 
session referred to above; they try to see each set of 
parents at leas t* once a month. At Flixecourt, the sec- 
retary/bursar is also involved in this liaison work and 
gives advice on grants, subsidies and other financial 
matters* There is also close liaison with the feeder 
IMFs and with the" parents of children who will eventu- 
ally come to the IMfro* Opportunities are 'made for day 
release and visits by pupils in senior classes at the 
IMP. 



CONCLUSION 



It will have become apparent^n reading this report 
that the IMPro-CAEs of Flixecourt and Les Alenqons have 
much to commend them as one method of dealing with the 
transition from school to adult life of handicapped 
adolescents. Reference has been made to the non- 
authoritarian, non- institutional regime, the purposeful 
and generally satisfying work experience, the sympathy 
and acceptance of the community and the involvement and 
dedication of the staff, who clearly put in many hours 



of work beyond the minimum* It is of credit to all con- 
eerned that the IMPro-GATs have had little difficulty ~ ; s 
recruiting and retaining suitable personnel 1 , even on the 
□raft and services side* 

There are, however, two main impending problems as 
far as the teachers are concerned, one relating to open 
employment and workJexperienoe prospects, and the other 
stemming from the national Lai d f orientation en faveur 
deg personnes" handica-pies * passed in June ±§?5. 

In respect of the first, both Directors see as 
their main objectives education, preparation and, An 
some cases, rehabilitation for life in the outside world 
Wherever possible, and particularly in the IMPro, this 
involves training for the ordinary job market or, fail- 
ing that, for sheltered employment, . In the short time 
that Plixeeourt has been in operation, no young people 
have left either the Xltf ro or the OAT, but" lea Alenoons 
has an impressive record! since the centre opened six 
years ago, over half the intake has left for open employ- 
ment, This may be partly because of the slightly more 
able complement .that the establishment seems to have, 
but it is also a tribute to the work training programme 
and to the determination of the staff in pursuing suit- 
able opportunities. 

The general policy is to make direct contact with 
a sympathetic employer and arrange for an appropriate 
young person to attend the place "of work for a trial 
period of three weeks or a month. No less than seven 
youngsters were working on trial at the time of my visit. 
One girl was working in a municipal day nursery; andther 
in a eafi, and two others in restaurants*- Of the boys, 
one was working in a joinery business, one at a Fiat 
garage and a third was with a large private bus company 
in Amiens, Taking the last case as an example, the oom^ 
pany, Courriers Automobiles Ficards, has more than two 
hundred vehicles and is able to offer a wide variety of 
work experience, for example on panel beating, painting, 
cleaning and renovation, and tyre work* The Managing 
Director was very sympathetic to the aims of the centre 
and had already . employed a former trainee from Las 
Alencons for more than two years . The transport workers* 
union was also willing to co-operate; at present, there 
is no shortage of jobs at the more menial levels. The 
youngster on trial was a twenty-year-old from the OAT, 
of well below average intelligence, but a conscientious 
worker; the company wsfi very pleased with his progress 
and the Directeur was confident that he would be taken * 
on to the permanent staff . Besides transport and cater- 
ing, other permanent open employment has been gained in 
shops and supermarkets, farming and horticulture and 
public services. 

The potential problem referred to above could arise 
in two ways. First, employers and in particular the 
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trades unions ar© likely to 'become much less; eympatheti 
in the event of a declining employment situation, Seoon 
and perhaps of mora fundamental significance to the 
centres, oecause the CAEs have no age limit but do have 
a strictly limited number of places f the effect of 
roughly half of each intake leaving for employment or 
for other opportunities is that gradually a larger and 
larger rump is "built up of adults who have little pros- 
pect of any kind of gainful employment. 0?his in turn 
could lead to the very kind of inward-looking dependent 
institutionalisation which the staff are so anxious to 
avoid, 

Ihe second potential problem* relating tq the Ijoi 
d 1 orientation of 1975, is causing the staff of both\±n- 
sti tut ions great concern and was referred to time, ana 
time again. The teachers 1 fear is that the edict* will 
undermine the philosophical and pedagogic freedom which 
characterises ttcC IKPro-OATB by requiring , them, " particu- 
lar ly the CAffe > to concentrate too much on production, . 
output targets and quasi-industrial activities. It is 
estimated that France has perhaps 3*5 million people who. 
suffer from Some degree of mental or physical handicap, 
of whom 1,2 million are under the age of twenty , and the 
aim of the law is to ensure that all of them receive the 
same rights and opportunities as other citizens . Un- 
fortunately, it appears to see this in predominantly 
administrative and economic terms and recommends the 
creation of what many would consider to be a very div- 
isive and cumbersome bureaucratic machinery^ Under the 
revised system, benefits in the form of disability pay 
would relate to a person 1 s work potential; thus s a per- - 
son who was thought to have 80 per cent of the output 
capacity of an ordinary worker would have his payments 
reduced accordingly* Categorisation would be the task 
of a review panel taown as la_0_omml s si on tfechni q ue - 
d 8 orientation et de diclassement prof essl ©gne-L iCQTOREjg ) 

Clearly, this policy would regulre the GATs to re- 
orientate towards a production^oonsoious regime, where 
the social and life skills training would have to take 
a very subordinate position, The edict makes only the 
most fleeting reference to the social and cultural de- 
velopment of the handicapped t It also specifically ex- 
cludes young offenders and the socially or culturally 
deprived and this could particularly affect an insti- 
tution like Les Alengons, which has achieved the inte- 
gration of youngsters with a wide range of ability and 
employment potential. Responsibility for the socially 
handicapped" and for low achievers whose degree of mental 
handicap was relatively alight would pass to a much 
greater degree to the Ministry of Labour*, which, again, 
the teachers view with suspicion because of apparent 
over-centralisation and inflexibility, 

The Directeurs and staff of the iMPro-CAIs . hope 
that pressure from teachers > psychologists and others 



involved Is the welfare of the hanaiQa-pped , such ai lea 
Fapillone blanoB and le Centre regional pour l»fiaS^nee 
ex ^yaaoxegcenoe inadantees cciUSAT). will pe sufficient 

resins in a modification of the law, or at least 
greater discretion in its interpretation- and sufficient 
flexibility to operate satisfactorily within it, Much- 
of the criticism is very similar to that doMioniy di- 
rected against the Social Services* Adult draining 
Centres in the -United Kingdom* 
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HI. TBE INTEGRATION Off PUPIIiS WITH SERIOUS MiRNINft 
tfltfmOTttiiCiatf INTO NORMAL WORKING- LIFE IN NOKWAlf 

■ 8 - by K*M. Helle 

Work Research Institute, Norway 



This paper is in two parts. The first describes 
the vocational preparation course provided in Birkelid 
School, a Norwegian special school, and the second a re- 
search project which looked at the response of those in - 
working situations to the integration of pupils from 
Birkelid School, It has been edited for this publi- 
cation. „ 



BIREELII) SCHOOL 



After little activity- in the area of special edu- 
cation "between the two World Wars, the Norwegian Parlia= 
ment passed the Act of the Special Schools in 1951. 
This law made the state responsible for building special 
schools so that children with learning difficulties 
received relevant education* As a result of this law* ^ 
Birkelid Special School - a residential school - was 
founded by the state in 1957 near Kristiansand with the 
.task of giving special education to children with learn- 
ing difficulties from the moat southern part of Norway, 

The school moved from an old, inconvenient building 
to a new and well planned school in 1971, with edu- 
cational and residential accommodation for children and 
older students and the necessary service facilities , 
Birkelid had originally been a school for children aged 
7-16; but with the move in 1971, the Department of Edu- 
cation decided that it should develop a curriculum for 
further education giving young students learning oppor- 
tunities for at least three years (16-19) . 

The Special Schools Act of 1951 was abolished in 
1976, and a new Education Act was passed, integrating 
the Speoifel School Act* The new idea was to have only 
one Education Act embracing both special and ordinary 
education which were clearly defined as a responsibility 
of the local council authorities, At the same time a 
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new Purthtr Education Act was passed which plaotid re-, 
eponaibility for all further education on the county 
authorities. 



As a result of this new legislation a great many 
of the state special schools were transferred to the 
local school councils, Birkelid School, however, is 
still run as a state school and is directly under the 
Norwegian Educational "Department e 



FACILITIES JOR IUR3!iffiR EDUCATION 



3?he facilities for such education were rather in- 
convenient* One of the dormitories was in fact designed 
for older students with single rooms and common lounge* 
kitchen and "bathrooms, Nor had the school building been 
designed with any workshops; there were only craft rooms'* 
for younger children* It was necessary* therefore* to 
■rearra^ accommodation to provide workshops for - 

- wood- W^^pWal-working, These restricted and temporary 
facili^Jp made it necessary to find tasks outside the 
workshaffi and as a result the main kitchen, the laundry * 
the caretaker* s house and the dormitories were used as 
training places, Additionally, places were sought in 
t companies outside the school as a necessary and mast im- 
portant way to train students for a real job, Since it 
started the school has had contact with some 60-70 pri- 
vate companies. 



.IHE CURRICULUM 



The first five years from 1971 have to" "be looked 
upon as a trial and error period* With the initially 
inadequate facilities, the school had to try out dif- 
ferent ways of arranging job training, After 5 years, 
however, it was possible to outline a curriculum, 

"The further education at Birkelid School consists 
of a period of three years, with the first year as 'a 
basic course, the second as the main training year and 
the third as a year of transfer to a more autonomous 
life of work and living, 

In all the three years the main items in the curricu- 
lum aim at adjustment "to society, e.g. the principal 
"rules" of. society, civil rights and responsibilities, 
economics, social security* To these topics are added 
practical activities such as home economics, cooking, sew- 
ing, practical woodwork, repairs and various kinds of work 
training* Language and mathematics are also taught but * 
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in a way more individually related to the students* own 
interests an# eapaeities^ 

The work training starts inside the school - in the 
workshops, in the laundry, in the dormitories or with * 
other tasks on the school area* The first year is looked 
upon as a diagnostic year when it is ascertained what 
interests the students have, their dexterity, concentra- 
tion, sociability^ operational ^insight and so on. When 
these qualities are assessed, it is possible to decide 
what kinds of work are appropriate to start with. The 
aim is that training should be in a kind of work rel- 
evant to the student's home area; but in the more 
sparsely populated districts it is often difficult to 
find a ^suitable job for him when ultimately he gets 
home , 

The next step in work training is to start in a 
specially provided job in a private or public company ~ 
for one day a week to begin with, and then two or three 
days a week if the student manages well, The working 
place should change two or three times during this ex- 
ternal period, 

The third year of training is a close follow-up 
from the seeond\year, continuing with 2 or 3 days* work 
a week combined with school .activities. Individually, 
the students undertake a full working week when the 
right .training place seems to be found, Together - with ", 
the job training there is an independent living programme 
intended to give the students an idea of living on their 
own, say, in a flat* 

Tor this programme, the school has hired some rooms 
in private houses near the sohool and students live on 
their own there for a fortnight or more, doing the shop- 
ping, managing their household accounts, choosing how to 
spend their leisure time, all by themselves. This is, 
of course, the most testing part of the programme, Those 
who are not earning their own money get a subvention from 
the school to cover food, other shopping, rent and 
leisure expenses. For students living outside , sohool 
in this way an evening course has been arranged on 
"living on your own" which, is followed up individually 
in the actual lodgings by the course instructor who has 
herself been a housewife, The staff of the dormitories 
also have a responsibility to follow up students living 
on their own. 



STAFF 



Together with the teachers, these colleagues - from 
the dormitories or course instructors - constitute a 
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primary staff ^^up which through their dally work and 
meetings between themselves ^oontlnQusiy care for the 
development of the students t traS(j|ng prograimiie from the 
more basic items inside school to The more advanced 
stages when the students make thai* way into society. 

Other personnel collaborate as a service group, , 
^{Dhese j,nolude a counsellor (who is also a teacher) , a 
social/ worker , a psychologist, the medical staff and 
representation from the school's administration, Ihe 
function of this group is to provide job training places 
social security support, a testing and assessing pro- 
gramme and medical treatment, ,In all this* the coun- 
sellor is the most central person. In consultation with 
^fche others it is he who out the job training pro- 

gramme for each student, looks for convenient places • 
of work, and, with. the social worker, arranges social 
security support* He is also very active in the work 
of re-establishing the students in thei^ home ^distriotS/* 



Thm students 

Pqr the first couple of years, Birkelid got 
students from other special schools , some youngsters 
from mental hospitals and some who had been at home 
•doing nothing in particular having finished school some 
years before, . 

, Ihe training programme designed was a very "open" 
one which would not suit a group- of students with, severe 
mental problems or marked physical disabilities, Nor 
was the school designed for giving treatment to the 
flatter group, either. 

We could characterise the present group of students 
by saying that .they all have severe learning disabllitieE 
which could not* be treated at any local school. Most 
students are ESN(M) but the picture of" handicap is a 
very complex one. In addition to mental retardation a 
great many of the students have emotional and social 
disturbances which cause behaviour problems, A great 
many have minimal brain dysfunctions -which impair co- 
ordination, cause concentration difficulties and hyper- 
activity, Some have physical abnormalities such _as 
hearing losses , sight deficiencies or are slightly 
palsied, 

A majority are socially deprived - children who 
have a lack of understanding caused by understimulation, 
social dysfunction, nervous problems because of severe 
family conflicts and lack of stability and emotional 
security, Thus ^most are multi-handicapped and require 
individually-based training and treatment, 
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Searching fog training :tofes 

Some 60-70 companies are "on the list of suitable 
training places. Most of these are in the private sec- 
tor - small factories* workshops , petrol stations, 
stores, restaurants, hotels and shops, Some are in the 
public sector such as post offices, hospitals, council 
for the environment, or the state railways, 

The counsellor who, as we have said, is the respon- 
sible member of staff, usually contacts the manager of 
the company and if he is responsive, the counsellor sees 
the workers who would be the mates of the trainee student* 
It is very important to get one of the working team to 
have a special relationship with him, to follow his/pro- 
gress and be a link between the work place* and the 
school, The. foreman, or his mates even, are given nec- 
essary background information about the student, ^ 

As soon as work training can start, the counsellor 
shows a direct interest , ensuring that toe student gets 
the right bus, finds his way through the town and so on. 
He also gets information from the company as to appro- 
priate complementary training that should be carried out 
at school. Companies prefer to confine their contact to 
" a single counsellor, , 



Wages 

We very soon realised that these young students, 
besides getting further education, were interested in 
earning money. Prom monies obtained through official 
rehabilitation scheme 3^ labour authorities and social 
authorities, the sehoadf is able to provide wages for the 
students, These are often more like pocket-money than 
a realistic wage, but they are a great work stimulator, 
Some students, however, get higher wages of which they 
pay out a part for housing and food, while they ; are ex= 
pected also to buy their own toilet articles and some 
clothes. Students living in their own accommodation 
have near normal wages and pay most of their expenses 
themselves. * 



The final stage 

This phase of the training - culminating in finding 
a full-time 30b - is perhaps the most important* If the 
f oiiow-up work is relaxed much of the previous training 
will have been useless. As , we have seen, finding a 
suitable job in a suitable place is, most important; so 
is somewhere to live if the" student cannot be at home, 
A room in a private house with the owner looking after 
his special needs is the preferred solution. 
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The local authorities are askejd to keep themselves 
aware of the special problems of trie students as they * 
leave, the school - this means the asocial workers^ social 
security -staff,-' and- the labour department, The Birkelid 
staff follow the student for a year after he has left 
to. see that things go well, that he is not dropping out 
and that the local authorities are .maintaining their 
interest. If necessary they can extend this follow-up 
work hy a further six months * ^ It has often been re- 
marked that when the student Wa over 20 his maturity 
and independence develop more strongly, * 



THE BIRDLID RESEARCH PROJECT 



In 1977 a co-operative project between Birkelld. 
School and the Work Research Institutes was started to 
establish how the school f s integration programme was 
.working out in practice in the factories participating. 
Of special interest to the Work Research Institutes was 
how the factories were able to accommodate, this inte- 
gration within their normal work organisation. In more 
formal terms , the question set was: 11 Under what working 
conditions ls_ the integration of handicapped workers' iri^ 
normal ^ Tn"dif¥t_ry possible ?" . 

In this project we departed from the traditional, 
individual approach in rehabilitation research. Instead 
of looking first at the individual's capacity for work, 
we concentrated on the capacity of the working place to 
integrate workers, with considerable differences in 
ability, in their normUl operating procedures* 



Methodological approach 

The project should be regarded as a pilot study. 
We had no clear theories or hypothesis at the start and 
chose to work from personal observation and open inter^ 
views, Birkelid School has a register of the firms, and 
factories with whom they maintain contact, prom these we 
selected seventeen for our research so as to ge^c as wiae 
a variety of working places as possible (see Table Ij, 

Visits to the factories and other places selected 
took place in June ' and July 1977* They were mostly taken 
up with interviews with regular employees who had had 
the most direct contact with the integration work. Each 
interview pursued three main themes: 
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±) aeneralr j infproiatiott about 4he factory working .... 
conditions * problems and working environment, 
ii) Experience with the pupils from Birkelid School 
ai workers in the factory degree of satis- 
faction and problems * : » 
iii) Central evaluation ^of the integration work in 
the' factory, suggestions for improvement and 
assessment of th# need for such* work. 



Table 1- 

WORE PLACES 5 ELECTED FOR OBSERVATION 



> 

= Work places 


Number of 
employees 


Number of places 
so staffed 


Pood preserving industry 5 
Mechanical industry 2 
timber industry '1 
Warehouse's 4 
Construction 1 
Service work 5 
Panning, -' - - — 1 

17 


0 -10 
10 - 20 
\20 « 30 
10 - 50 
50 - 100 
100 - 200 
£00 — - 


3 

2 . 

1 

1 

7 . 
/ 2 * 
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Results 
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Prom our own ^observations and from the interviews ^ 
VI got as convincing- impression of enthusiapm for this 
kind of work among most of the employees in these places 
of work* Por ^example f one^ interviewee said^: n We rather 
find that it is positive for the general atmosphere here 
to have N*N, from Birkelid with us, It is interesting 
to find what he can do and it is challenging to try to 
make him feel comfortable and useful in the job". There 
seemed .to be willingness to take .on social responsibility 
in mpgt*©£ the work places f and one of the main oon- * 
elusions -of this project is that integration in normal 
industry, is possible and may even be a positive ex- 
perience for, the other workers, 

Table 2 shows how the employers /employe eg* assess 
their own integration work. 
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(Cable 2 , J.— 

\ ■ .■ ■ ■ • 

^ \BBAOTXQNS PROM Tm 17 W0BEPLA018 



w 

Assessment of pupil* s work 


Views on integration of the 
handicapped in business/ 
industry 


Useful 9 

Useful, but time-con- 
suming 5 

Time-consuming only 
^_..n©t -usef ul — — -3- 


Very good possibilities 4 
G-dbd possibilities 10 

Poor possibilities * 3 



Problems 



The most common problems that arose in connection 
with integration of the Birkelid trainees were these -: 



Por the employer: 
Time-consuming instruction 
Extra responsibility 
Extra control 



On the trainee's part 
Carelessness 
Indiscipline 
Inattention 
Frequent pau 



h activity 



We may put these problems into three main groups: 

i) Time-consuming instruction and - f ailOM-up in the 
; work situation. . . _ A 
iij Lack of persistence in tHe work, ■■, \ 
ill) Training in special abilities, - 

These findings are of importance^ in preparing train- 
ing programmes for mentally handicapped young people, 
The main .elements of the training ought to be fulfilling 
given tasks, ability to work' for one hour with the same 
task" without taking a rest ^ understanding instructions 
and doing^what you are asked to do. 

The actual jobs, carried out by the handle-append 
workers in this research project were various J They 
included: - ' 1 , * 

Washing 

Finding things , "bringing things, delivering them 
Errands . - ^ 

Carrying things t A 

Help in loading cars t ' • J 
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Help in loading trucks 
Clearing work 
Sorting .tilings (screws, nuts etc*) 
Storage work . •' , 

Normal production on the shop floor. 

Often a job consisted of a combination of the taofeo 
in this list , The problem is to organise them into a 
meaningful full day's work with a steady flow of oper- 
ations to perform. In the factories where the handi- 
capped workers take part in normal production the work 
is most often organised in small groups with job- 
rotation* Here integration is possible because the 
workers can decide .among .themselves what parts of the 
production line are suitable for the handicapped young- 
ster,; It - is not necessary that he should manage all ' 
steps in the job-rotation chain. 

Our studies naturally evoked a number of suggestions 
for improvements in integration programmes. The fac- 
tories* for example, asked for qualified assistance in 
their instruction work* In teaching new tasks to the 
mentally handicapped! .help from t^e teachers of the 
school or from specially trained instructors from the 
labour office would be valuable, There was a common 
experience in the* places we studied that normal work is in 
many ways preferable to a sheltered job. Nevertheless, 
there are sometimes organisational problems in finding 
a suitable place for a mentally handicapped worker* In 
a normal job-run, and to solve this problem, sheltered 
jobs within the normal organisation may indeed be the 
answer. Sheltered jobs consist of tasks matched to the 
handicapped workers* abilities, they are outside the 
normal career structure and not open for non- handicapped 
workers . If "there is measurable lack of efficiency on 
the job* part of the wage can be paid through social 
security channels (in Norway this is possible by con-' 
tributions from the labour office during a training 
period or by a part disability pension) * 

Prom firms in the 'private sector we got the opinion 
that state-run concerns" should greatly step f up their 
programmes of integration and be more flexible in their 
employment rotitines, 



THREE PLACES QE INTEGRATION CONTRASTED 
A WAREHOUSE ■ 

If the warehouse is not too big and the storage 
system' not "too complicated f our informants judge this 
sort of place well suited for the integration of workers 
with learning handicaps* Carrying things, loading and 



clearing-up work can all be presented as natural parts 
of a working process. If the. trainee could be given in- 
struction in oar or truck driving, this would be of the 
utmost importance in creating a meaningful and inter- 
estinjf job for him. A driving licence would help him a 
great deal in getting a normal job. The school has re- 
sponded to this by offering special training courses 
for those wanting such a licence, The theoretical part 
calls for a lot of training time, (In Norway you must 
have a Glass I driving licence before you can get an 
industrial truck-driving certificate.) 

iBut in our study youngsters not able to drive a car 
have got work in transportation, They go with the 
lorries as drivers** mates , helping with loading and un- . 
loading, This may be made a useful and meaningful job* 
but our informants fear it will prove boring in the long 
run, so they stress the importance of the young men 
giving up the time necessary to get a driver's licence, 



WORK IN TEE SERVICE SECTOR 



The service sector is the area of working life that 
has had # and predictably will have* the greatest growth 
in number of work places, It should, therefore, be of 
the greatest " interest when integration work is being 
planned. Service work is highly differentiated, con- 
taining skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled jobs. In 
our study, it embraced service stations for automobiles 
and fuel, cafeterias and a social institution, For gi^ls 
with learning handicaps it is most often in some kind 
of service work that integration is tried out. 

We found that flexibility and the possibility of 
arranging tasks in new ways exist in service companies, 
and that integration of the handicapped has a fair 
chance of succeeding. There- are, however, some special 
problems that are worth mentioning, f 

Contact with customers 

Some of the pupils with learning handicaps living 
in a semi-sheltered school environment have personality 
or social problems. They may be too shy to cope with 
customers j or they may give wrong information* This is 
a serious matter for a service firm depending on the 
satisfaction . of its customers * A customer coming to 
get some kind of service - say for his car or a meal - 
is not. usually in an optimal state of tolerance, In 
Norway at least, what happens to your car is something 
you are very concerned about, and you are at youB least 
tolerant over mistakes and being kept waiting, When 




you go to a oaf#t©ria you are often tired and hungry, 
and even kindly people are not always at their beat at 
such a time* Ihi' qjistomer demands serviclS^ and the 
resulting contact with the customer in an integration 
phase may lead^tp^rohlems for the handicapped worker $ 
as well as for jais^ employer , * . 

In social institutions work with the patients is 
so demanding of tolerance and personal ability that 
you have no time left to take on integration work among 6 
your co-workers as well* It may be felt that extra time 
and extra effort should^be used for the benefit of the 
patients, not used to integrate othfr members of staff, 

I_f you - take - aw^yJlfche- -el emen ts ,. o £.-Cuat.ome r . c ontac t . . — 

and patient care frbm^ service work, _the tasks left will 
consist of the most duifi and uninteresting ones. Our 
infomants were afraid\ therefore , that integration in 
service work would lead ";to a situation where the- handi- 
capped workers were doinipjust such !l baek = stage 11 work. 
They felt integration was- possible p but these jobs must 
be made meaningful and givej^some sort of prestige, 

™* 

As this is the sector where there may still be work 
enough in the future , it is important that we note p 
think through and solve these special, problems, 

r I 

0 

FARMING- 



In this sector of working life there have %e^n_^ 
great changes in recent years. In earlier times f mqsj 
integration of workers with learning handicaps took 
place here* Now, however, much of the heavy manual 
labour has been replaced by machinery $ the farms are 
small and there are far f ewer = hired hands* It is poss- 
ible that youngsters with learning handicaps coming 
from farming families will v find some work to do on the 
land; but this will be in the family* not paid by anyone 
else. We have one example of integration in f aiming in 
our study: this took piaoe- during the harvesting season. 
At such a time this may always be possible; but apart 
from a ;f ami ly- owne d farm s the handicapped worker will 
still, find it v#ry difficult to get a steady paid job 
for all the year round* 

* k 

CONCLUSIONS 



The principal factors that impress UB as influ- 
encing the success of integration are the following: 
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1 /• Integration muat be of the employer* a 

personnel poiiey 

It is important that the company implications of 
integration work should be discussed seriously 
dua^j^ig the planning of the firmSs persoam'el policy, 

0 A mere "be kind to the handicapped"- attitude is 
not enough. Integration of the handicapped must 
be asserted as a desirable goal for the organis- 
ation as a whole and agreed upon therefore by all 
concerned, This means that any problems arising 
must be discussed at the level where integration 
will actually take place, as well as in the top 
management, The opinion of the trade unions also, 

. . . must be s ought 1 1 i s" pre die table tha-t - such -a - 

procedure as this will encounter difficulties in - 
times of widespread unemployment. 

2, The work group in which the integration^ take j 
plae [e "mug t be_ preparej^ to share re gjpona i ihiljjfey 
for "if . 

Important as it is to have soma central body co- 
ordinating the integration programme * it is never- 
theless on the shop floor that the training and 
actual social integration take place, Our obser- 
vations show without doubt that the most crucial 
factors for success are the influence and tolerance 
of the trainee f s work mates, It is therefore of 
the utmost importance that the integration oper- 
ation be so organised that the working groups con- 
cerned participate in its preparation f in any 
changes in the work pattern that may be necesjiatfy, 
and in assessing its success or otherwise^ 

3, Apprising co-workers of the trainee f ^_. personal 

. -v ' . 

Only if you are aware of the individual 1 s problems 
( can you meet them with understanding and tolerance. 
Relevant information about the kind of handicap and 
the deviation from- normal efficiency to be expected, 
must, therefore, be given to the trainee 1 s work 
mates. Some problems may arise because of preju- 
dice against certain psychiatric or social lis- 
- orders , so the personal information to-be given 
must be discussed with the individual beforehand. 



4 . Freedom on the jshop floor to rearrange the 
work pattern ~~ 

The optimal arrangement of work tasks to suit the 
handicapped worker* must be tried out in advance 
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when ohange 1§ nt€isgary to create a meaningful job 
for him* Shop floor routines will be less disturbed 
if the changes affect one working group only, and 
if (as already said) the members of this group ^* 
decide among themselves how best to work things ou^f. 

5, Sheltering the handicapped worker from noma! 
e^f^tcieney aemljnlfe" and wage systems 

integration work ^ill be made very difficult if the 
below-standard perf oraance of one person influences 
the total wage for the other workers as may happen 
in some group bonus schemes* In * such eases, ways * 
must be f o imd " t D" segyreigstee the work-handicappe d • 
from the normal wage system to protect his fellows, 
For his part, if his efficiency is measurably far 
below normal, special wages support from s-pcial 
security funds would be an appropriate way of pro- 
viding a fair income and preventing feelings^ of 
injustice, • 



6, Rehabilitation e^ertise mug t be available 

In a number of oases incomplete integration may 
lead to situations where professional assistance 
is called for. lor example, information about 
financial support from social security funds may 
be needed; or the individual may want advice about 
alternative means of rehabilitation. Practical 
assistance in any crisis situation will always be 
helpful. We would therefore recommend that a con- . 
tact person - whether from the school or the labour 
office - be appointed for each person still in the 
process of integration. 
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IY* THE INTE&RATXON OP HAroXQAPITO YOOTH IN ITALY 
An Example in Rome i "CAPODARCO" 

Dr. Ym Bagnaseo, 
Servizio Minor! Provincial di Parma 

Abridgement of a report contributed to 
- - - - - - the CERI" project; in" 1979 " " 



The OAPQBAROO - centre is situated in an urban dis- 
trict of working class housing and slunfs in Rome in an • 
area which has about 200,000 inhabitants* After years \ 
of neglect, new initiatives by local councils and social 
gx-o ups in the area are being taken to overcome social,, 
health and educational problems* V" - • 

Among promoter! of these democratic initiatives 
was the Community of Capo dare o which supported in par- 
ticular the rights of citizens with handicaps to be 
integrated into schools, work and social life, Working 
closely with health and social services in accordance : - ;■ 
with reforms and new regional la^g , the community re^ 
sponded by setting up a Rehabilififtion Centre and * a 
Professional Format ion Centre, 

In collaboration with employiEient Initiatives and^ ' 
local communities the services of Oapodarco have . always 
" aimed at the integration of those with handicaps into * 
society, ' In the last few years the struggle has been 
to establish training apprenticeships in factories as •- 
well as stimulating the Workers Movement and Unions to 
accept the object Ives of integrating those with handi- " 
caps into every factory, - 

There, have been many tangible results of the . ■ 
centre >s activities in the last ^three years* Many 
students with handicaps have been placed in jobs, others 
have increased their personal autonomy, socialisation 
and working skills*. Above all, a type of intervention 
programme has been developed which can serve as a con- - 
crete model and qualified answer for .meeting the needs 
of the adult who is handicapped which is integrated- 
with social and .health "services and "closely related to • 
the 'normal training structures* ^ - 
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THE COMMUNITY OF CAPODARCO ' # . - 

The Oomunity of Capodarco was* founded at Christmas * 
1966 by ten people / all of them severely handicapped, 
in order to seek an answer to their 6wn isolated con- . 
dition. The small group was organised according to the 
principles of solidarity and of : the participation of 
all in the fianagement of -the community^ It accepted 
others with disabilities and ; developed its organisation^ 
so as to obtain recognition from the Ministry of Health, 
as a Centre for Medico-social Recovery* At the same 
time a Centre for Vocational Training in, electronics 
and ceramics was founded in Capodarco which was recog- 
nised by the - ~ ^ - . . .. . 

. The community was finally turned into a , Moral Cor- 
poration in January 1971* Prom this first group other 
-initiatives- developed In various parts of Italy, Four 
small living a%d working communities were founded, a 
studying and living community and a centra for the re- 
cuperation of secondary and tertiary education* In 1971 
a Centre for Research into the Integration- of the Handi- 
capped was founded in Rome to study the social inte- 
gration of those v/fth handicaps, 

Through the activities of the Research Centre seven " 
family groups -and living communities were established, 
in District X and neighbouring districts, in which 70 
people with handicaps" live with others who, are not handi= 
capped with equal rights and responsibilities. These 
communities, which are fully integrated in their local 
neighbourhoods , have now 'become a point of = reference for 
many people with handicaps in the city who are seeking 
solutions to their living problems,- 

In' recent years the Capodarco Community has-. been 
engaged in a big sensitisation programme and in the 
organisation of " demonstration services to stimulate * local 
council initiatives; Among these are: 

The Centre for Physical and Functional Rehabili- 
tation, Miil'is open to all oitj-zens -in the district', 
in particular to those with psychological and, physical 
handicaps m ' 

* The Centre fox' Pro_f essional formation ^Vocational 
Training J which can accept up to i?Q people who are =, 
psycho logically or physically handicapped, It ha&, been 
selected as one of 21 European Centres which are par- 
ticipating in the "First Programme for the Professional ( 
Readaptation of Invalids" adopted by the European Coir 
muni ty; in 1974* 

Working Co- operatives and industrial Placement Tn 
co-operation with private rirms , co-operatives were set 
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, , : up that include 50 pfer- cent who are not handicapped " whichX ^ 
; work closely with normal co-operatives, (Dhree main ac- 
tiTitiea ware articulated ; industrial electronics j / oer- ' 
amib-B and horticulture /animal "breeding. Which-^of these 
activities is emphasised depends on the economic charac-* . - -.v" 
teristics of the district and local commercial possi- 
bilities/ 



TRAINING- PROGRAMMES - 

In the first phase a heavy emphasis is placed on 

- socialisation and autonomy^ - - without ^neglecting- pro- - 

f essional activities, "because the trainees come from a 
background of isolation* Progressive autonomy from the 
protection of the family and others is realised for some 
by coming to the centre unaccompanied on public trans- 
port^ for others., by taking a vacation away from their 
families- and for yet others by making independent choices. 

An attempt is made to develop the trainees* auton- 1 
omy by making them face up to ; their individual problems, 

"Cultural and expressive activities have made the de- 
velopment of awareness of problems easier and strength- 
ened the convict ion ""that they cannot leave every decision 

^ to parents, teachers and others* 

A concrete way of developing individual autonomy 
is to keep trainees In constant contact with their 
neighbourhood through* for example f eating in res- 
taurants f joining local festivities on May 1st, The 
aim of the programme Is always a wider and freer range - 
of encounters with others, This, work has made it poss- 
ible to carry out activities in an environment which 
is aware .of and responsive to the integration of those 
with handicaps. 

Some specific educational activities have been used 

to obtain these results* 

■ ^ 

Group di a o us s i on : - 

8-10 clients , co-ordinated by a teacher discuss a 
subject of common interest and work out a synthesis • 
which., is then hung out on posters. 

Newspaper s 

Through the class newspaper it was found possible 
to communicate one f s own experiences to parents* com- 
panions, and neighbours, * 
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theatre i -. 

Through. texts written by the clients themselves, 
we have tried to. develop verbal expression! control 
over gestures s reading and writing, „ 

Discovery of the Environment : 

This has contributed to the development of obser- 
vational capacities, a critical under standing of proh« 
lems, and 'establishing valid relationships with the 
neighbourhood, ; 

Outings : 

Outings to the Vatican Radio, the goo, the race- 
course, and working* centres . Small outings with an 
instructor to buy materials. 



Ginef oruffl i 

Discussions . of films in small groups, The films 
have a didactic content intended to develop critical 
capacities. 

On a strictly professional level we tried to create 
working situations that are very similar to a normal 
working environment in order to teach the clients ac- 
tual production techniques, Practical work was empha^ 
sised, letting them discover the theory, unifying the 
three 1 aspects" of projection, realisation and verifi= 
cation, This was done in small groups * . . 

After the vocational preparation, apprenticeship 
inside a factory enabled assessment of the client's 
capabilities and his real placement possibilities. 



* FUNDAMENTAL PRESUPPOSITIONS 



A critical analysis of experiences at other centres 
has contributed' to a definition of a few fundamental 
presuppositions^ ^ , 



Contemporaneous and Contextual Aspects of Training, 
Socialisation and Rehabilit ation =— 

Readaptation is a homogeneous and integrated process 
in which different specialist contributions need to be 
unified in an open environment. It t attempts to enhance 
the capacities of the person who is* handicapped and to 
overcome the social conditions that lead to his being • 
socially isolated , 
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Inadequacy of Present" Legislation 

The rigid division into formative years, pre-^ 
efltablishe4~fiRd out-of-date qualifications, the separ- 
ation "between" education and training and outlet to a 
job the closed and limited conception of the GPP 4 

hinder the development of programmes that are meaningful 
and appropriate to those who are handicapped* 

The More Rigid the System of Qualifications » the greater 
are the .Placement Dirri.cul^es 

"Without neglecting i(rofessional /vocational com- 
petence it ie necessary tosprq^ride flexible preparation 
and develop adaptability for a range of employment, 
bearing- in mind that those who are handicapped very 
often find jobs in small firms and family businesses, 



The Person who is Handicapped does not have, sufficient 
Autonomy 

Training and placement need to be studied in terms 
of the local. area since those who are handicapped cannot 
seek work far from where they live, This requires very 
close relationship between the CPF, the firm and the 
neighbourhood, •. 



The Widening of the Training Years 

. Training activities should be extended outside 
centres using all the opportunities that are offered 
by local employment and social activities in the 
neighbourhood* 



The Training Cycle 
7 

This is articulated In three, phases i 

First Phase i Identifying individual needs, orlen- 
tat ion and initial training* " This phase can. vary be- 
tween 3 and 10 months according to the severity of^the 
handicap. It includes the following elements t 

a) Analysis and verification of the starting con- 
ditions 

b s ) Diagnosis t rehabilitative needs of the individ- 
ual elucidated by a multi-disciplinary team 
covering family, social, educational , medical 
and psychological aspects 

c) Research: the reco'^nition of the individual's 
habits, interests, potentials through stimulated 
conversations, training and expressive activities 
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a) Recognition of 1 Working Possibilities % tlufbugh 
,y ' specialist examinations, analysis of the in- 

dividual f s home area and socialisation experi- 
ments . - 

e) Definition of the Readaptation Srogranime - by 
"the assessment team, 

f ) Cultural Promotion and Initial General Training! 
150 hours of scholastic recreational and group 
work, initial introduction to training in vari- 
ous fields (agriculture, industry, etc, ) , social 
isation and the development of autonomy, The 
response of the individual determines entry to 
the next phase, % - 

"Second Phase : Qualification- and apprenticeship.- In 
this phase tiie speciridaiiy vocational problem is raced, 
and operations are carried out with the objective of 
attaining a qualification, It is articulated ini 

a) Qualification 

Formative and rehabilitative activities for the. 
attainment of a vocational preparation which would 
permit entry into a firm, 

b) Apprenticeships > in firms 

Apprentloashlp for a completion of the preparation 
and a la§jl element of socialisation in a non- 
protected environment * 

c) Readaptation 

Cultural and socialising activities* 

2?hird Phage i Starting the ,job , She moment the 
client shows sufficient worKlng capability he can be 
placed in a job, either inside the firm where he went 
through his apprenticeship or in another. This does 
not follow any pre-established timetable but the degree 
of maturity reached by the client* Placement may be 
individual, or in groups. 

Immediately ' clients are placed in a job, there will 
be possibilities for others with handicaps in the area 
to enter the centre and a f^w-through system will in= 
crease the extent ^o whicj^ all the needs of the district 
can be met* .his will aoso depend on other operations 
in relation o livinj^Sid economic aid which will fa- 
cilitate" the individ^Bpn re-entry into society and the 
local neighbourhood^^These .activities are carried out 
with the local authority services in the district. 
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Evaluation 



Thm following tables give part of the information 
gained from a_ systematic enquiry into 1 the work of the 
oomra,unity# Where figures do not total 85* no response 
was available. 



a) The Sample 
1, Number of Gases 





- Male 


Female 


under ' 18 


. 3 


:3,5) 


0 


18-21 


19 


[22?-?) 


4 4,7 


22-25 


13 


[15.33 


3 3*5 , 


over 25 


29 


[34.1) 


14 16.5 




"64(75. 3) 


21(24.7) 



2 * Diagnosis 



1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 



Number 



6 
29 
11 

8 
'2 
24 

5 

85 



3. Previous Exp^riencfe 



Have always lived with the family 

In an institution under ^1 yr* 1-3 yrs , over 

2 9 .41 




4* Economic Condition 


s of Family 




Very high 

2 > 


Good 
51 


Low 
21 


Very low 
4 


Total 
78 


5, Family's Attitude 


to. Youth 





Explicit 


Valid 


Low Degree 


High Degree 


Total 


Rejection 


Rejection - 


of 


of 






Acceptance 


Acceptance 




7 


15 


26 


2.a 


' 77 



- b) Current Situation 



6* WherV they live. 

With their - Institutions ■ In other Non- Total 
families % " Family Organisations 

■ Where they are integrated . 

Co-operative On the Job Hired Other (Dotal 
draining ■ fc 

24- ' " - 58 2 1 % 85~ 

8* Type of - Firm into which Integrated . 



Public Corporation 
Co-operative 

Private Craftsman's Shop 
Private industry Metalwork 

Other 



47 
24 

4" 
a 
. a 
as 



9* Number ©£ Itoployees 



Less than 30 
■ 16 



30-100 
22 



100-300 

17 . 



10* Duration of Integration 



More than 

300 

30 ^ 



T.otal 

-"as 



Liii than .6 months 6 months 

1 year 

14 19 

11 * Qualifications 



1-2 years More than' 
2 years 

38 



Total 

85 * 



No professional/vocational qualifications 
With professional/voo/triLde " 
Jobs corresponding to qualifications 
Jot^s not corresponding to qualifications 



37 
43 

14 
34 



43 



The variety of Jobs some of which require technical 
skills is very wide^ ' 



12, Working Situation 
AlotLe- , , 7 

In small group 

In large group (over 6) 

* *.' ^ 

Work l is varigd - 

Repetitive ■ 



63 
12 

43 

11 
84 



With other persons 
with handicaps - 

With persons without 
handicaps 



• Worlc is simple/ 
Work is complex' 



32' 

52 
B4 

68, 
16 
84 ' 



/ 

c) F.olloW-up Information 



I J* Extent of Oheok-ups 6 



Never 


Rarely ; . • 


Monthly 


^Weekly 


Total 


20 


38 


10 


17 


85 . 



*■ The 20 cases - have become stable and, require no further' 
support* 



14- Changes in Place of Work 











None 


Changed within same 


Changed to another 


Total 




. firm • 


firm ' 




28 


29 


28 


85 



15 * Socialisation 



Improvement 





Process 
Reversed 


Unchanged 


Mild 


Marke d 


Great 


No 

swer 


. Total 


Parents 


. 2 


13 


23 


23 


24 


0 


85 u 


Col- 
















leagues 


1 , 0 


10 


22 


; " 30 


21 


2 


85 


Em- 
















ployers 


1 


Id- 


• 26 


27 


17 ' 


1 


85 



16. Attitude to Work (Judged- on Productivity l f Dili- 
gence II, Attainment of New Levels of Performance 

# in) 







Oqlleagu&s 


Employers 


Improvement 


all thre e 


37 


35 


Improvement 


on two 


25 


20 


Improvement 


on one 


14 


14 


Unchanged 




6 


9 


Worse 




2 - 


2 


No answer 




1 


- 5 




1 


85 


■85 



17 . Opinion on Integration 





Favourable 


Unfa vo ur ab 1 e 


No answer 


' Total 


Colleagues 


81 


4' * " 


0 


85 


Employers 


77 


. 7 


■ 1 


85 
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* Ihe full report- give's additional information aoout 
changes in opinion "by colleagues/co-workers and employers 
and. about behavioural changes. " The overall result is to 
confirm .that "t^e scheme of training and introduction to 
work and personal autonomy ds an interesting model for 
transitional arrangements* 
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V* DEVELOPING VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 



:: FOB HAND I CAPPED PERSONS 

, "by Prof, G- . Thomas Bellamy 
University: of Oregon 



This paper was prepared for the International Sem- 
inar on the . Transition of Handicapped Adolescents from 
School to Employment or Furthei\ Study, _^n Auckland and 
Ghristchuroh, New Zealand, September 1979* * ,» 

4 * 

The objective of this paper is to offer input and _ 
an American focus to international discussion of the. * 
question, "What are the means by which the . handicapped . 
person can participate in society with' a life of di^- , /B 
nity' and purpose in the present employment climate ?^ v# fl=# 

.While the issues facing both handicapped individ- 
uals and those responsible for designing services ijor 
them are no doubt similar in most developed countries, 
any discussion of those issues necessarily rafleots ex^ 
periences and interests of the speaker, Important among 
these perspectives are: (a) reliance on services and 
programs 'in the United States to illustrate important 
service characteristics; (b) a particular concern with 
the vocational opportunities afforded severely handi- 
capped persons; and (c) identification of service needs 
and practice-stretching models rather than simple de- 
scription of current services and policies, » 

,The paper first presents briefly the basis for in- 
cluding work opportunity as an, element of an adult life- 
style with dignity and purpose and outlines the ideo- ^ 
logical, legal, and technological foundation jfor this 
view. Various Issues that affect access to and reten- 
tion in employment are then discussed to illustrate new 
or critical directions in vocational services, 



IMPORTANCE OP VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 



That work" is a critical element in any a'dult life- 
style reflects several major trends in service delivery 
to handicapped individuals* This section .outlines the 
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impact of developing ideologies of normalisation and 
integration, the expanding legal basis for equal work 
opportunity, and the availability of impersonal service 
technologies * ■ 

The concept of .normalization as described by Nir je 
(1969) and Wolf ensberger (1972) 'has become an increas- 
ingly pervasive referent in the evaluation of services 
for handicapped people. With its emphasis on access to* 
normal opportunities and experiences, this concept has 
helped to shape both public and prof esslonal opinions,, 
It is significant that major newspapers, including the 
Wall Street Journal (10 March, 1979) and. the guardian 
(13 "June, 1973 ) have recently devoted w space describing 
and advocating integrated community-based- services for ■ 
severely handicapped individuals. That "such integration 
should incliide' work oppox^ttmlties is a clear implication 
of the normalization concept, Work is a normal and 
3 pec ted part of adult life in most developed count: 
and* should be an option for all citizens. Total c ■ ' 
dence on welfare or social service programs effect. < ^y 
prevents access to important aspects of a normal life- 



Several recent legal developments *in the United 
States have been congruent with this application of the 
normalisation concept to the area of work* The impli- 
cation of these and other legislative and judicial de- 
velopments .for vocational services and work opportunities 
is that procedures that discriminate against or segre- * 
gate handicapped people can now he effectively challenged 
The legal basis for full vocational participation is 
quickly developing* 

Improvements in service technologies . have also 
accentuated the importance of work opportunities for 
handicapped individuals. As techniques , for vocational 
training, job pervision and Job restructuring have 
developed, the presumption that many handicapped people 
were incapable of working has become less tenable, For 
example research on training and supervision techniques 
now has - demonstrated that severely and profoundly re- 
tarded individuals can learn difficult vocational tasks 
and perform 'these at remunerative rates (e.g. Bellamy, 
Horner & lnman, 1979; Gold, 1974; Loos & Tizard, 1955)* 

The development of technologies for providing vo- 
'cational services has reduced both the ideological and 
the, legal basis on which job desorimination against 
handicapped individual s can be justified. Despite the 
fact that access to ■patiohal opportunity is supported 
by widely accepted iiBlogical positions, emerging legal 
developments, and an expanding array of service tech- 
nologies, jofc options are nonetheless limited for most, . 
handicapped people , The remainder of this paper explores 
issues that appear to affect these options,, 
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issue 1: Access to Shclt , - a... r . verely Handi- 

capped Personr 

Despite repeated 
* capped persons can le 

tasks, their access, t 

Instead, many of theF 

in day activity, prog' 
: ment , through aoademi 

tivities, and recree 

from' vocational tra; 

presumption that vo 

they cannot gain en 

not -have skills the 

struct ion, This g 

adults into non-vo. 

c enters is now in c 

that suggests that v. 

societal values tha + 

the changing ecgnom.. 



Work is possible for severely handicapped adults 

Research, reported for more than two decades has 
2"epe%tedly confirmed that severely handicapped individ- 
ual^ can acquire complex work-skills with v systematic 
instruction." Previously incompetent individuals have- 
learned such 'diverse skills as the assembly of hi eye lis 
jumps (Clarke 8c Hermelin* 1955) J. bicycle Drakes (Gold;. ! 
1972V; oscilloscope switches (Bellamy, Peterson* fir Close 
1975;; wiring harnesses (Hunter & Bellamy, 1977) ; "nur- ■•■ 
sery specimen cans (Karan, Eisner, &'EndreSj 1974)'; v ^all 
point pens (Ma^rtin & Plexer, 1975); chain saw blades - 
fo*Neill & Bellamy, 1%78) ! ; agricultural 'gleaning ^Jacobs 
1976); and use of" power equipment (Orosson, 1966), ---J 

Other research htfs identified supervision procedure 
which result in significant increases in work rates, 
often to levels above those associated wjith sheltered 
workshops //Ehis literature has been surveyed by Bellamy 
(1976), ana Martin & Ballo tta-Gomick, (jl979)7^ Results 
of these reseax ; oh and program development activities 
.contrail Let the prevalent view that severely handicapped 
individuals lack vocational potential or require ^ex= 
tended periods of prevooational programming, 

Segregation of sevei^ely handicapped; individuals" ' 
into aotiviLty and occupational centers can no longer *be 
justified on the basis, of individual capabilities. 

Work is desirable' for severely handicapped adults 

Ideological and legal issues outlined earlier 
suggest that work is a critical component of .a normal 
adult lifestyle in most developed countries* Given 

mi 
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0&>'~ .t severely handl 

fcSr^ rariety of work 

□ps is jlimited, 
r r ive 1 service 1 only 
;o provide treat- 
school-like ac- H 
.iey\ are excluded 
^ortunities * on ime 
3,1 is lacking arffd * * 
.j. jrams because ytey 4o 
asulted from sirfn in-. * 
.eVerely handicjKpped /*- " 
ain&- and occ upa^c ional . % *■ p - 
prof e Bj3 i onaifc r e s e arch 
.iible"; professional and * 
work is desirable ; and- 
vice "* - ' 9 e 



'Of 



the documented- potential \jpf severely handicapped adults . 
for vocational services , phere appears ' little basis for 
providing vocational opportunities only to mildly handi- 
capped persons. To segregate severely handicapped per= 
sons in activity program^ effectively prevents access 
to important parts of . .normal lifestyle. 

is economically [feasible to extend vocational 
op^ortunltigj^ ~r ' • * 

^' A- final argument -f.br the ' development of vocational 
opportunities for severely handicapped individuals re- ^ 
lates -to the cost of adult services'. With the passage 
of PL 94-142, The Education, of All. Handicapped Children 
Act*< severely handicapped people now enjoy public* edu- 
cation programs through the age of 21, Unless network 
options" are developed, graduates from these, extensive 
educational efforts will have'- no better ..future than -the 
current total dependence on publicly supported resi- 
dential arid day activity programs* Provision of vo- 
cational training and work opportunities could reduce 
this lifelong dependency on income transfer, 'and con- 
tribute a part of both personal living and program ex- 
penses . " ■ _ ' . " - / 

Until recently, economists have frequently '^argtied 
against providing priority vocational services to * 
severely retarded individuals because subsequent, employ- 
ment was lass likely and leas lucrative than if mildly 
handicapped individuals were seryed (Donley, 1972.; 
Levitan & laggart, 1977). However, -this position may 
now be seriously questioned in light, of the rapidly 
rising public cost of not providing vocational services 
and work opportunities . The current expense of housing, 
adult day programs, institutional care,.' an<J medical and 
social security benefits suggest that ..even partial em- 
ployment that reduces, public dependence could be cost- 
beneficial. ' Employment opportunities , even in sheltered 
employments, provide an attractive alternative to day. 
activity programs that offer little promise of generat- 
ing individual income to reduce reliance on public .sup- 
port . . ' - ' • 

A program model for including severely handicapped 
individuals, in sheltered work -.Bettings .has resulted from 
research at the University of Oregon, . Fifteen severely v 
and profoundly retarded individuals, most of whom had 
been extended residents of a -large institution^ began 
work in 1973 in a project designed to develop work-, 
oriented alternatives to existing activity programs, 
These adults have learned to complete several jobs for 
regional industries including circuit board assembly, 
* switch and instrument \component assembly, hand" soldering 
complex sorting for materials reclamation,^ and- construc- 
tion of wiring harnesses, and "assembly of mechanical ■ 
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components for chain saws f labeling devices ? and irri- 
gation equipment* With specialised supervision procedure 
performance of several individuals has exceeded that ex- 
p e c t e d o f no mia 1 workers in the contracting industries 
(Bellamy, Peterson & Close, 1975; Bellamy > Inman_& Yeates 
1978), Individual wages, reflect this success, During i 
.the last 14 months workers in the program have, averaged 
* " $1,40 per hour* for all M time spent in production* 

Although these earnings x^epresent * only half of . the mini- 
mum wage in the United States, <they are 2 1/2 times the 
* national average for all retarded adults in sheltered 
, A wdrkshops in the country , . 

In light of these ^considerations , it is recommended 
that the distinction between sheltered workshops and 
a.ff"fcivity or occupational tfenHbers be replaced by-* a system 
v that provides equal b^qbbS to available work, Training 
and- habi Li tat ion services based on individual needs could 
still/ be provided without policies and programs ^that un- 
necessarily res trite t work opportunities for the more 
severely 'handle apped, 

Issue 2 : A va i labi li t y of W*o r k in S he 1 1 e r e d "Wo rks ho p s 

> Maintaining an adequate supply of appropriate work 
has been a^ persistent problem in sheltered workshops 
„ C&reerileigh Associates, 1*375; U.S. Department of Labors 
%1977)*< As a result, even- those * individuals who Jiave 
gained entry to sheltered employment often miss. the 
financial rewards of* = work* Low wages reflect sporadic ^ 
access to real work option^ insufficient design of* 
available work *sb it filis^ available time, and lack of 
high production expectations,-. In a 1976 survey *of shel- 
tered" : workshops in the United States , Whitehead (1979) 
foiuid .average wages" so lov;> that J'.wel fare" not f? work f? 
appears' sost .descriptive of T -£he p x*o grams * The average 
hourly wage in 1 workshops was only $,53, or only one 
fifth. of tfie national minimum wage, 

, .. ■ u) * , . 

The problem of low '"wagers in workshops has been 
attributed to several f ac tor% r including reliance on 
overly simple and poorly priced work, lack* of industrial 
engineering 'and' work automation. expertise , lack of skill 
training in wox^kshops, and inadequate financing of work 
programs (G-reenleigh Associates, 1975 f Whitehead, 1979). 
^^ational strategies to 1 improve this situation have in- 
'^eluded development of training programs for workshop 
employees s providing competitive grants to .workshops 
for business innovation and expansion development of 
"se t-raside " "government contracts that- give priority to '," 
. workshops bidding on government worfc, Nevertheless, 
sheltered workshop wages are increasing less rapidly 
: than m&e national minimum -wage , and therefore, earnings 
i'n workshops appear increasingly to be tokens rather 
. than wages 
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'One frequently-heard .recommendation with relevance 
to this issue is that workshops with primary focus on 
extended employment be separated and organized different- 
ly from those emphasizing shorjb-term training and open 
job placement. This specialization could allow greater 
investment in business-related equipment and personnel 
in the former case, and more emphasis on job training* 
open" job placement, and 'follow-up in the latter* The > 
"affirmative industry" model described by DuKand and 
DuRand (1978) provides one model for developing extended 
employment workshops. In this program emphasis is ^ 
placed on management, operations, marketing and finance 
traditional business concerns - rather than on the array 
of support services that are- usually provided in shel- 
tered workshops* 

Issue 3;- Skill Training for Available Jobs 
"""" ~ -/ " - . " _ ., . 

The lack .of training opportunities has been widely 
cited as a factor limiting access of handicapped «in- 
' dividual^ to both sheltered (Gold, 1974; Greenleigh 
Associates, 1975) and competitive work (Belmore and 
Brown, 1978; Sowers Thompson & Connis, 1979), Evidence 
cited earlier has established the potential of handi^ 
capped individuals to learn and perform jobs previously 
thought to be beyond their capabilities . - Yet the train- 
ing "needed for competent performance of locally avail- 
able work is often unavailable, . ^ - 

Instead' of training, vocational service efforts 
have for some time focused on work experience and ad- 
justment progress,, personal counseling, and extended 
evaluation of current skills, In view, of the available 
research on skill acquisition, it appears that these . 
services may not be the most efficient means of promoting 
vocational competence. Bellamy, Horner & Inman U97|) 
suggested that current emphasis qnjmpport services like 
counseling and evaluation be replaced at least in part 
with an emphasis on direct intensive training and be- _ K t 
haviour change programs, Staffing implications of such 

' ar change for sheltered workshops , -school programs, ana 
rehabilitation agencies are not insignificant. Con- 
siderable staff .resources are now invested in pro^ 
fessional counselors, social workers and evaluators ■ who _ 
have "periodic contact with handicapped clients, Miec= k 
tive training in many agencies will require reallocation 
of these resources to directr service staff members who 
have" more continuous responsibility' for client behavior, 
and who can" implement training progress on an ongoing 

< daily basis * 

One example of the utility of intensive vocational 
training is the Pood Service Vocational Training Program 
at the University of Washington (Sowers , Thompson & 
Connis, 1979), In this .program, applied behavior analy^ 
"techniques are used to teach mildly and moderately ■ 
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retarded adults vocational skills required* for beginning 

* jo.bs in the food service industry, Trainees were re- 
ferred from long-term sheltered workshop clients for whom 
traditional work experiences conseling^and evaluation 
services had not resulted in ""consideration of ,pr/en job 
placements Trailing in the program includes development 
? of pkills in taole laying, 'dishwashing, and utility 
maintenance r as well as the support activities of remain- 

- ing busy, managing personal time, and social instruction 
at work. When trainees learn these required, skills -they 
are moved tra second environment so that skills can be 
practiced, under different supervision before, open job 1 
placement, During the first two years *of the program, 

^ seventeen .program graduates were placed into a total of 
31 Jobs, with monthly wages ranging ^ from $352-572, 
(Sowers, Thompson & Connis, 1979)* Other-model skill 
training programs are now developing in 'sheltered work- 
shops (Bellamy, 1976; Karan, 1970'; Wehmari & Hill, 1979) 

• and^public school programs (Belmore and Brown, 1978), 

£he increasing success of these model training pro- 
grams suggests that national policies and programs * 
should be reevaluated to determine the optimum emphasis 
on traditional support services and direct ^training in 
the provision of vocational services* An 'additional 
commitment to training handicapped persons appears 1 
warranted* I 



I_s_sue__4: Affirmative AQtion for Open Employment ^ 

A disproportionately large number of handicapped 
individuals are normjut'ly unemployed, and several posi- 
tive diseriminatlom^meafeures' have been proposed or tried 
to provide equal employment opportunity* Nevertheless, 
a persistent concern remafns^that handicapped* individuals 
often are affected the rilost by adverse economic con- 
ditions (e.g., *see Farber, 1968), 

Affirmative action programs affecting handicapped 
individuals in the United States are mandated by the Re= " 
habilitation Act of 1975 and the Vietnam Veterans Re- 
adjustment Act of 1974. "Regulations extend to most 
employers who receive funds from or subcontract from 
federal agencies, Additional legislation is now under 
consideration in Congress to extend equal ^opportunity 
to handicapped people ;Lri 'all employment settings - Fati 
and Mezey (197QJ describe a model affirmative action 
plan for an -industry or business that complies with 
existing laws. Their plan includes i 

a) Recruitment - Efforts must be made to attrac . 
qualified Job applicants so that agencies an? 
programs taiowledgeable about handicapped per- 
sons are routinely contacted for referrals, 
Publicly posting notices of non-discriminatory 
personnel policies is a normal component s of 
appropriate recruitment efforts. 
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b) Selection - Several procedural guidelines apply 
* to the'- collection and use of information in em- 

ployee selection and' hiring. The _cs ontent of 
application f orms , medical exams, s_nd other- 

\ evaluative devices now rausi? be specifically 
-^tailored to the requests of individual jobs 1 , 
rather than .used in establishing t gsner'al quali- 
fications for . employment ■ 
. o) AccQT^TYiodatlon - Affirmative action requiree 
reasonable accommodation in the stEMicture of 
duties and work environments to .all^ow a handi- 
capped employee to function eff eGta_vely 6 ^ Re- 
moval of architectural barriers, pxr-ovision_ q£ 
special equipment for individuala vwith aBssory 
impairments , and development of flexible forking 
hours ' are examples of normally exp&cted accbm- 
modations* ■ 5 

v ' 

Whether an affirmative action strategg^ that relies 
on approved procedures for recruitment, selection, and 
accommodation will result in significant change a in 
employment opportunities ia not yet cleat 8 More strin- 
gent policies that mandated hiring quotas a.re clearly 
possible (and analogous to other civil rights enf ore em- 
inent activities in the United States) ; yet access "to 
employment is a major interest to all segments of society, 
and the political impact of more, stringent policies may 
he an. effective deterrent to current implementation, 

A second and more recent effort to expand employment 
opportunities for handicapped people in "bh<= United States 
is the 1979 revision of regulations for the Comprehensive . 
Employment and Training' Act of 1973, This ^program pro- 
vides federally subsidized public service rpobs to unem- 
ployed people whose families are eoonomioaa^ly disadvan- 
taged. The' current change in program administration 
allows any handicapped person to be aerved ^without regard 
to his or her family's economic status* 

Therefore, while handicapped individuals have always 
"been served in the program, jheir participation can now 
'he, expected to increase dramatically 4 



' Issue 5; ■ Increase and Maintenance of Pr_odu.ctivlty lievelg 

Low or erratic productivity often re stilts in -tlie 
termination of open* employment and low, unreliable wages 
in sheltered workshops* Supervision proGeSures and sup- 
port systems are needed that aseist handica^pped individ- 
uals increase productivity to" acceptable lavels and 
maintain those levels in extended employment period^* 

[ w * / 

Many programs and policies attribute jzDroduotivi-by 
in -trait -like fashion to individuals, Tha^fc ia, it is 
often assumed that individuals ."possess" a givten level 
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of productivity and that appropriate program placement, 
wage levels, and job opportunities o^arx be determined from 
that levels : However "there are now ^considerable data -bo 
suggest that" an individual* s pro due t vi ±y may. vary widely 
as a function, qf changes in 'supervision procedures, task 
'requirements , living situations * and other factors 
(Bellamy, Horner & "Inman, 1977; Edge ton & r Beroovibi, 
1376). Such- changes "often affect jo Izd tenure and -wages , 
and thus may i-epresept significant b^rrierr to" employ- 
ment . . , " . . 

To respond adequately to, these farriers, polici.es 
and programs are needed! that -provide- individually appro*- , 
priate support in both sheltered and — •open employment^ 
lor example, workshops associated, wiiz^h our reaeasc^ at 
the University of Oregon define . in4i"y^i*dualiaeci- sup"er^ , 
vision procedures for each workers Eliele procedures in- 
clude specif i cation o'f rules for sup^rviBor contact with 
workers , special aasiS'tance requiremsnjs , payment -sched- 
ules • and scheduling of extra, worfc'bi'S aka, - The effect 
'is to provide each individual with, no more assistance 
than is necessary Idi independent wo^^lc performtfno.e on 
each task, and to provide social, ac^fcivity, ana - monetary 
rewards for sustained accurate work* - - 

An example of the needed indivi&^iiallaed support for 
handicapped people in open employmeii^fa^ is a program in , - 
the- .State- of "Washington that assists laandioapped indi- 
viduals to work in xloocl processing ir^dus tries in eastern 
Washington, Operated jointly by the Tsamster's Union 
and a local sheltered workshop, the program is one of 
several ''Projects with Industry" grar^ts funded by the 

fational ' Rehabili tatiorx S'ei^vioes Admi ni strati on to pro— 

mote cooperation between established business groups 
and sheltered work pre grams , During- =bhe last %hree 

-years, 4 this model program has placed more than 70 mildly: = 
handicapped individuals into union j& ds in food pro-^ 
cessing plants* The pr?ogram f s ,nriicnier _ feature is its 

'provision of individual i^ed independ& nt "living support 
to individuals outside the work situs^tlon, -in order to 
minimise work disruption that could rr^e stilt from normal 
changes in living situations ? friends: Jiips , recreational- 
opportunities , * and daily problems aasr eclated with per- 
sonal care, residence maintenance anc . community living, 

These and - other model programs s xiggest that the 
productivity of , handicapped people os^n remain high if 
adequate in^ividualisecL support i*s av^ai liable . As -em- 1 
ployment policies are evaluated -"it wc -aid appear more 
useful to focus on the variety of Siip- port services that 
niay be required to maintain high procLiao tlvity rather 
than on the definition of . productivity y. 'levels, assumed 
to oe characteristic of? individuals w — ith. various hand!'- 
caps, > t 
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Issue 6 1 Bisirioentives^to* Work " ' , 

- • . - ■ -- ~~ „ ^ 

\-Many handicapped . individuals in the United States 
enjoy a - variety of government benefits** including income 
support and 'medical services frtfm *federa^L ■ agencies $ 
residential"- and activity programs supported by state 
"agencies , 'and/ a v variety of local social service benefits. 
Clearly, these benefits are critical f or .stable com- 
munity life, but their administration ; of ten provides 
disincentives for ? handicapped individuals to accept em- 
ploymen'te . • - % 

," Disincemtivrs arise througih the reduction or loss 
of -benefits ait the handicapped individual becomes more 
productive and, therefore , ^abre to meet his br her own 

-needs. It would, seem possible to coordinate reduction * 
in benefits .with increases, in individual earnings so 
that wopk is ? encotiraged / However, two problems have 
persisted' in jthe United States, First,^ significant 

1 month- to -month variation in earnings is not uncommon 
for many handicapped individuals * This" may result from 
inconsistent .availability of work 4n . sheltered employment 
(Whitehead, 1979) or the short duration of many competi- 
tive jobs (e.g. , % see Edgerton and Beroovici, 19*7*6), 
Since high wages for "only a few months often remove an 
individual's eligibility for .benefits, there may be- con> 
siderable risk associated with improvements in pro- 
ductivity, 

A second disincentive reflects the, cost oj replacing 
individual benefits. It is now possible to lose publicly 
supported medical and social service benefits, when em- 
ploymtmt is secured, although earnings may no^ be suf- 
ficient to replace the support which was lost. 

To remove these barrier to employment, public ben- 
efits and job opportunities should be ^coordinated' „so that 
individuals can take advantage of short-term work 'oppor- 
tunities without jeopardizing long-term benefits ; receive 
special support as required to maintain employment; ana 
gradually accept the cost of medical social services as 
income increases s 

Issue 7 1 _Develppment of Intermediate Work Qpportun^iti_gg 

Many handicapped individuals are capable "of pe inform- 
ing work required in ogeri 'employment * but access to *or 
maintenance of employment is limited by factors other 
than job demands * ^ Such factors inc 1 ud,e , for example , M\m 
expense 'of retraining when tasks change, requirements . 
for addition al supervision , or pnf;oi,n^ assistance in 
adapting to social ~ requirements of the work place. Inter- 
mediate work opportunities, between current sheltered 
and competitive placement, are needed* 
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. Basic to this, notion of intermediate work oppor- 
timities is the be 11 ef that many moderately and severely 
handicapped persons are ^capable of high productivity 
levelp in bare fully structured employment situations, % 
Therefore , * efforts to improve job opportunities, should: 
focus not only on the quality of rehabilitation effort** 
but alio on the structure of employment opportunities 
themselves. Options, ©an be developed to combine struc- 
tured individual training and supervision with adequate 
T¥ork in Indus try- like settings that .emphasise business 
rather than service issues. As such r an intermediate 
empipyment option could be a sheltered workshop that was- 
organized for highly productive,* extended employment i an 
enclave within industry; a communi ty- based * worker-owned 
cooperative; or some qther arrangement- In Any case, 
policies supporting intermediate employmentHrill have to* 
provide adequate incentives for, employers *and a provision 
for ongoing or recurrent personal support for handicapped 
Workers * 



SUMMARY 



The issues^ raided in this paper follow Jrdm the pre- 
sumption that a!3- handicapped individuals Have the poten- 
tial for and the right for equal employment oj^ortunityV 
There are now several model , programs that illustrate 
effective methods of extending work to more .severely 
handicapped people, improving training and support ser- 
vices, and increasing employment tenure. Policies are 
needed that support these efforts and extend them to 
daily community services, 

■ i 
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ayLOYING THE HASTOICyrFBD IN SWEDISH INDUSTRY' / 

By. Anne Maria Quarfort and Gb*te Bernhardtse!!* v v - 
iish Oqverjment Commiaaion on Long-term ^Ei^lo^flent 



fc Sdi"bor±al note: This chapter is an abridgement of > 
a paper contributed to the Handicapped \ Adolescent pro^ a v i 
gran me in 1 9S0 describing a project on how to re-employ ^ 
occt pationally handicapped people in a company* It is * 
of j articular interest because it illurtraxes the imp or- ^ 
tance of action in the .work place, .Two background- com- 
mehis ar^ necessary* The .first is to note the changing 
concept of handicap as individuals move from education J \ , 
and training to employment- Occupational handicap in' V. . .^ 
this paper includes ^social problems, / Secondly the con-^ V. : 
cept of "Adjustment teams'' is a Swedish" development of 4 
considerable interesf, These are groups formed in work 
places with representatives of managements unions and / -,. 
the Labour Board whose tasks ' are to s^udy the working ^'--" V: 
environment aad 'facilitate iihe employment v of * the- occni--^^ 
pationally handicapped^ , 

RE-EMPLOYMENT IN TIE, PRIVATE SECTOR * -, 

Objective andylan^oJ the Project 

The project^aimed at evaluating the foiiowings ' 

i) Current measures of labour u market ^and- personnel 

policy tried out within the project to facilitate 
r lihe^re^empidymeht" of oooupationally handicapped 

§ persons, _ - ✓ . 

ii) Measures of labour market and personnel policy 
ggestecL by the SWedish Commission on Long-Term 
ployment Policy and the Volvo Company to. faoi— 
tate the reemployment of oceupatiohally handle 
capped persons/ ... - , 
*d.ii) The comprehensive picture of these measures of 
labour marked and personnel pdlicy, 

„ Evaluation has been mainly intended to illustrate 
tfee way in which companies * can provide persons in danger 
of being , eliminated wifth continued productive' occupation, 
with the 'aid of measunap of both labour market and per- 
sonnel policy. It waqP&urtherS intended to provide ways 
of re » emp loy ing ocoupationally handicapped persons in 
companies with the of such measures, v Extremely im- 

portant basic material was provided by a fact-finding 
.enquiry carried out with the oc cup atonal ly handicapped 
people themselves, The empirical part of the project was 
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carried out at two Volvo unitss the r aWsembly ssotlon of 
tie folvo Torslanda Plant itf G-otJienlprg and the engine 
factory of the Volvo Skayjie Plants, : It was developed in 
four stages^ . . ■. ; : * 

Stage .1. ■ 

a) ifeot-finding eonciraing the oeeupationally handi^ 
- * capped at the two units ^ anJL work place analysis % 
: \ b) fact-finding concerning the measures of labour 
. market smd personnel policy appliedNat the units 
before the project started. 

Stage 2 , . , , 

Experimental activities and reinforcement of the \ 
present measures r - * , 

Stage 5 - - 
Evaluation of experimental activities, 

Stage A* - - N - 

The drawing of conclusions, 

The project was jointly conducted by the* Government Com- 
mission on. Long-Term Employment Policy and AB Volvo, The 
Institute for Industrial Evolution AB (XOTEVQ) ^ a de- 
velopment and consultant company — took part in- the prac^ 
tical work f was responsible for evaluation of, the project 
and wrote the report, " 



Fact-finding about oeeupationally handlea-pped people 
within the companies ■ 

At the Volvo Skdvde Plants the Company Health Care 
S ervic e s c arrled out a oomprehens i ve surve y o one erning f 
for example $ th0 occurrence of oeeupationally handicapped 
employees the causes and degrees of severity of .their 
problems , "the level of health and comfort experience, 
-job adaptation and the occurrence of short-term and long- 
term illnesses, 

\ The results indicated that about 25 per cent of the 
plant employees and' about 21,5 per cent o*f the staff em- 
ployees consisted of peoupationally handicapped people. 
This corresponded to 24.5 per cent of all the employees,: 
The percentage of severe cases was not quite 7 per oent 
among the plant employees and not quite 4 per cent among 
the staff employees, 
9 

Of the oeeupationally handicapped who worked at the 
plant^about tw^—thirds suffer mainly from physical prob^ 
lems. Lumbar complaints and cardiac and vascular ill= 
nesses were most usual* Mental retardation made up the 
main problem for about £5-30 per cent while social, prob- 
lems - primarily alcoholism - made up 6 per cent- of the 
.main problems enpountered by the occupatibnally handi- 
capped. Among the staff employees the social problems 
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occurred to a smaller extent, while otherwise the"- pattern"' 
was about the same , fi * . - 



On the whole, the physical problems increased very 
rapidly with increasing* age, while the mental problems 
increased much more slowlyi the ^social problems occurred \ * 
to roughly the same extent among' younger B and older people 1 
Mental and social problems were over-represented among , J 
the younger people and physical problems amonp the older f 
people . - - _ 4 " v 

The percentage of occupationally 'handicappetb persons * 
among the plant employees was .higher among women ,than 
among men in the same age groups, This also applied among 
staff employees with the exception of the age, group 40= 
49 years* Occupationally handicapped persons with physi- 
-gal problems appreciated their health and contentment on 
average to a greater "extent than handicapped people with 
other problems* particularly those with social prolaplftms* " 
The level of contentment was poorest in the lowest^age 
grojups and best in the highest age groups* 

The staff employees, interviewed who were o^u- 
•pationally handicapped had stated that their health and * 
contentment on the whole ^were better than those of the 
occupationally handicapped among the plant employees, - ... ^ 

* According to the appraisal of the supervisors "and 
foremen, about 5 per cent of the occupationally handi- 
capped could not carry out their job in an acceptable 
way, *This applied^ to a considerably greater extent 
among the younger than among the older (10 "per cent ? 
betweert 20 and 29 years old and 2-3 per cent of the over- 
50s » • 1 t_ w_as ~p:rjLmarlly younger^ people with, alcohol prob - , 
1 ems and o theyVo jci al p ro^&Xemfl" -ythdoo ul d jaojt o arry out 
wfer^ i^^fi Jaccej^able^^^g * > = 

_ _ .. The. appraisal of ^the 'Company Health -Care Servides 
with respect to Job adaptation ' from the viewpoint oi^ ^ • 
health among occupationally handicapped showed that, 
adaptation was better on the whole among staff employees 
than among plant employees. Furthermore, it was better 
among the older than among the younger, and better among - 
men than among women, m 1 

A follow- up. was carried out on people with a high 
rate of absenteeism (absent more than 10 times "during the 
last year)*, Ihe result showed that among the occu- 
pationally handicapped, the proportion with a high level 
of absenteeism was more than twice as high as among 
other plant employees, The(dif f erenoes were considerably 
greater in the lowest age groups. 

In connection with a study of long-term illnesses, 
it was found that periods of slcloiess of more than 42 
days were '-'more than six times as frequent among occu- 
-pationally handicapped as >among other plant" employees, 
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^ At t3ke poapaw Health Bare Services in the* BiEvde ISantir, 
£■;";'■ the -following Goneittgions^ were diawn^ <rom th^f oilow-ups : . ^ 

*k * w'Both the -'frequency and ^he* number ©f days off^san > /; 
^ be influenced through measures that are adopted 

or 'Initiated at the * work' place . In order to make* 
such initiatives possible* it is important to 
■ ; ^ organise, no ir' only follow-up of the state o£ health 
of oeeupsfbiohaily handicapped as well, as their % _ .* 
Nworking situation and job adaptation, 'hut also 
■ follow-up of and recurrent- contacts with those 

suffering from long-term illnesses* These fol*low-' 
_upe and contacts should be co-ordinated hy the m i 
Company Health Qare Services but riquire* greater 
; personal resources than those at the disposal of 
? * the Company Health Care Services today*" : . 

'• : ~ *» . ■* 

At/ the Tor slanda Plant » at the beginning of the 
project^ very little had - been : done concerning, fact- 
finding and the rectification of problems for 'the occu- 
pationaliy handicapped, ^Because of 'this $ it was de- ^ 
cided that no comprehensive survey was to be carried put 
with respect to them* Instead* a number of target* groups 
were identified within which it was assumed that the 
frequency of o c qup at i onally handicapped was high. These," . 
■^" target groups included people with long-"ferfa absenteeism-, - 
people with a high level of short-term absenteeism, occu- 
/ pationaliy handicapped persons* and^i-hose who had be^en 
working in semi- sheltered activities*. . / 

A selection was then made from these "target* :groups 
and personal interviews involving a total of "63 people 
were carried out by a Company nurse. * These indicated 
that 48 people were ocoupationally handicapped, The " 
main causes of the problems encountered by 80 per cent * 
of these people were of a physical and mental nature - 
(medical obstacles) r for 16 per cent (seven people) the, 
origin lay in the way in which the individual experienced* 
; the 4 job situation^ The remaining cases suffered from 
various social problems which appeared to be of con- 
siderably more importance in the case'* oi* supplementary % 
interviews car rd ad out by a welfare officer*;' 
** * « 

The results from the Torslanda Plant indicated that 
at Jeast 15 per cent of the' employees were occupationally 
. handicapped. However* the reliability of this/ oalcu- * « 
/ lation .was low* Overall the result indicates that the. 

average (or both units consisted of a proportion of 
- occupationaiiy handicapped .of at least 20, urobably 20-25 
per cent , * • 1 

To obtain * factual information about the occu- 
pationally handieappect, interview surveys were conducted 
among the employees in "semi-sheltered worjk in the Tors- - 
landa Plant "and. the SMvde Plant r The results of this 
are described in a report from INMJTO to the Commission* 
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ffact-»flnfl-ing abouA the oooupationallj: handicapped out -* 

r «■ . _ ' ' * '■ f f 

One of the* objectives of the project was< "to i?alu- 
-ate* the conditions for finding placements for these 
fe peopl%# One important requirement f therefore 9 was a 
f study of the conditions* whereby the people in .the -vo- 
cational rehabilitati on ofentre can accept a job in the- ■* " 
regular labour market. To olarify^this matter* an in-, 
v^jrtory Was made of . the" Vocational Rehabilitation 
Centres in Gothenburg and SMvde, The* following are 

some of the. results, that emerged .from this: ". . . 

■ * _ . ■ i 4 

- She most usual handicaps among those in the 
Vocational Hehabilitation 'Centrea consisted of 
mental and social/medical problems, 

- The mental problems were over^rfpresented among 
the women and the social/medical .problems^ among 
the men* 1 . ■ 

.- For about 20 per cent of the people in the vo- 
"W cational rehabili1>ation queue , the, cause of the 
^proo^liem was Stated "to be, associated with earlier, 
. workl - - . .. , 

- About half the people in the vocational rehabili- 
tation queue were found j to have a work capacity 

, . of more than two- thirds Tin relation to a per- 
formance considered normal. 

-Among those applying for vocational/ rehabili- 
tation it was estimated that about i 12 .per cent 
could accept a gob that did not mtte .any special 
demands on the individual, •» About half of them 
could accept work, being' able to meet .the special 
demands made by the "30b. ■ -■ • t " - . , • 

-A comparison between the fact-finding with respect 
to ocQUpationally handicapped people within. Volvo 
and those in the vocational* rehabilitation q^eue 
* showed that the social/medical problems were 

three -to four times more frequent fflong the 
latter and that their work capacity on average " - 
was lower than among the occupatlonally handi- 
capped within the companies, 



Work place analysis . 

An extremely important prerequisite of all adjust- 
ment /^work was systematized knowledge concerning the 
demands made by a Job. Por this reason, at the lorslanda 
Plant work-place analysis was initiated during the course 
of the project* fin the ,Sk6*vde Plants, work-place analy- 
sis had been carried out for a long time. 

Analysis in the Torslanda Plant was jlone by a 1 
special inventory group consisting of a trade union rep- 
resentative, a production technician* an industrial 
safety engineer and a company doctor, = It was carried " 
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out &t 1 f 370 work plab qa , corresponding to 2, 265 jobi. 
Thm following art some- of -the facts that emergedr, 

^ 65 p©,r cant of the Jots mail© great demands on arms 
, ' and iqgs % * .\ 

59 per -cent of the jobs made great demands' on.' ty % 
•/ back _ - 

1 53 per dent of tHe* jobs were carried out standing 
up - " • 

50 per dent of the Jobs consisted of constrained 
movements - ^ " 

49 per cent of the "jobs" made great demands pn legs 
and feet E 

" ZS per cent of the jobs were carried out both sit- 
ting and standing , ^ * 

27 per cent of the jobs required great physical 
endurance \ * 

13 per cent of the jobs implied work carried out 
. above shoulder height 

9 per cent of the jobs made great demands on the 
ey#s ■ # 

' ~~ ' . 5 per cent of the jobs were isolated 

5 per obt of the jobs were carried^ out sitting 
down* 



( • 



Experimental aetiyitie_s_ 

Am a background and a basis for comparison for the 
experimental activities, investigations were made into 
how the work of solving the problems of occupationally 
handicapped could be carried out before a project was 
initiated^ . - 

Most of the « money made available through labour 
market policy measures had previously been spent on *• 
grants towards semi-sheltered work places at Volvo, So 
far as the occupationaliy* handicapped were concerned, 
this represented about tJSjiSO.OOO at the SkSvde Plants 
and US$aiOj0O0 at the Torslanda Plant during 1975'. 
1 

The personnel policy measures executed on behalf 
of the occupationally handicapped during 1975 at' the 
Skavde Plaits amounted 'to 20-30 man/years and at the 
Torslanda Plant to 16-29 man/years, Expressed in money 
this corresponds to USJ240 ,000-480 s 000 at each Volvo 
unit* 

The tests carried out within the project were 
structured into three main groups t 

1- ; < 
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^technical meaauree 

- ©rgsnlsmtional measures » * 

«* attitude^ijif iueneing measures 

...The" project plan included a number of technical 
measures to try .to -solve the ^difficulties experienced 
"by the ooeupationally handicapped with physical prob- 
lems* Nine of these were implemented at the SkOvde 
plants, and two in the iDorslanda Plant, 

The evaluation of the technical measures introduced 
at both the Skb'vde, Plants and the Torslanda Plant showed 
that all were" financially profitable, This applied to 
the Company, the Government and the community as a whole. 
Table 1 summarises a few of the financial results of the 
measures studied. 



Table 1 ' 

w 

STOMARY OF PROFITABILITY PROM TIffi MjLMMTATlON 

OF TECHNICAL MEASURES**' - ? 

* • * f 

(Recalculated to present values, US dollars)" 







Skfivde 


Plants 




Torslanda 
Plant ■ 




1 


2 


5 


4- 


1 


Financial result, 

communi-ty 
financial result, 

company 
Financial result. 
Government 


J 50,700 
2,300 
23,900 


40,000 
1,100 
18,200 


51/800 
2,600 
26,600 


la, goo 

2 , 700 
5,700 


11,600 
2, OQp 
4,80§ 



Within the project, the work of the adjustment 
teams at both the Yolvo units was re-organised and con- 
siderably intensified, The extensive work carried out 
by the various adjustment teams during the project showed 
that important results can be attained through their ac- 
tivity. Some calculated examples based on results at- 
tained in practice also showed that the work can be 
financially profitable. Experience of experiments with 
working groups (for example three people carrying out 
two 3 o id m ) , as s is t ant s and supervisors indicated that 
more work should be based on solutions of this type, 

One of the main objectives of the project was to 
show that it shoultt be possible with the aid 6^ measures 
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^bti of labour market policy and personal policy to pro- 
vide employment for unimproved ocoupationaliy handicapped 
parsons in, the regular labour, market./ The conditions for 
attempting to* carry out integration were changed to a 
considerable extent f '. however * auring the introduc tory 
phase of the project, due to the extensile carts in pro- 
duction at Volvo, which stopped recruitment for a long 
period. The production changes also implied a deterio^ 
ration in the internal situation involving the location 
of oecupationally handicapped people, who were already 
employed. This meant that integration possibilities 
worsened in two respects, ' ^ 

Attempts at integration at the Torslanda Plant were 
started in" March 1971* By October the same year* no one 
had yet been integrated there* .She experiments* showed :. 
how important active thedifftion activities between in- 
dividuals and work places are, where a vital condition 
is detailed itaowledge about the conditions of -the in- 
dividual "and the demands made by the job, and that the _ 
availability of suitable jobs is essential if integration 
is to be successful. 

A wide range of informational activity was carried 
out within the limits of me ^roDee^ particularly at 
the Torslanda Plant, This was done in the light *p£* the 
general attitude towards and the level of taowledge 
about the situation of the oecupationally handicapped 
being decisive in the solution of their employment prob- 
lems* 

By ]yay ,of auMary it can* be saJid that the^attitude- 
influencing "measures directly initiated by thfe project 
had a positive effect on the possibilities of solving 
the situation of the oecupationally handicapped* Train- 
ing and informational activities at different levels are 
1 a vital condition for success. 



0 one lus_i ons_ 

- The semi-sheltered activities had great positive 
significance for the oecupationally handicapped* 

- The adjustment teams were very important^ and 
their work was shown to produce effects which 
easily exceed the resources invested, 

- Technical measurjy^ can provide positive results 
for the indivijdlRs and financial profitability 
for both the Company and the community. 

- Training and informational activities at different 
levels made up a vital, condition if the problems 
experienced are to be solved, % 



- ^ . Company Health Qare Services played' a central ^ ; ' 
Ipf/.;- part la ad&ifltiftent work during the project f it 

> was > however, ^peajtant to poive as many »pr ob- 

is;;:;,,,, n -V 7 \ ■ leme ag possible *in the main organisati©i«Ll 

• stream. * ; - ^ : ^--r^vy - -jj| f \ 

- It wis important to follow up «Job Adjustment, at 
:/~ T '7 regular intervals among all the employees, par- 

ticularly those with a high rate^ of short-term 
, • ^ or long-term absenteeism, to develop work places 

according to individual capabilities* and to 
exercise relocation when necessary. _ .* »;». 

- The existing ^measures of labour market policy 
had been mostly used for the adaptation of people 
suffering from physical problems, The fact- 

* finding indioafed that about twi- thirds suffered 

primarily from physical troubles anie ^ne -third . , 
- from mental and social problems, However, all •/ 

the facts indicated that from the viewpoint of 
•* both Company and community finances, the. mental 
* and social problems involved greater cost than 
the physical problems. It was also noted that* 
it . was primarily young people who 1 suffered from' 
. mental and social problem^* Development- of new . 

• - -•• labour market policies should take these -^actcKrs^ 
A ' into consideration. T * - 



- Many of the measures that were planned and* im- 
plemented during the course of the project con-* 
sisted of "spot" activities and were "of a re la*-*"* " 
tively short-term nature , It is important for 
adaptation work, however, that measures for oeeu-* 
pationally handicapped persons should be inte^ . 
grated in long-term planning as well - for , 
example in connection with production proeessing^- 
or, cons true tion work. In fact this was done - for 
one of the units -studied, 

- The resources allocated by thfe labour mark§t 
authorities to mediation work appear to have been 
insufficient, (There must be active contact / 
between planners and the work place (where a^ 
great deal is known apout the conditions of* the* 
individual and the demands made by the job) if 
the integration of retarded people ±b to "be # 

< successful. * 

- The conclusion was that if you can use efficient 
measures of labour market and personnel policy 
to decrease the/ proportion of employees who can- 
not carry out their job in an acceptable way, 
then there is a very large range of investment 
for this. work, " * • 



EFFORTS TO INCREASE THE ^IiGTOTITT OS 1 GODOTAMOMlLIiY 
HANDICAPPED PERSONS IN THEj - PUBLIC t SECTGR . 

During, the autumn of 1976 the ^overnmen^^pmm^^ 
"on iong-TeravEmpioyment Policy launched ; a . two-year ex- 
perimental' scheme at' six national depar^enta artfl within 
two local government administrations with the aim of V. 
activating" the. work of adjustment teams, in these sectors. ^ 
The initial period of experimentations which -ended in v 
the autumn of 1977, was de-volTed to the establishment of- 
adjustment team& within jfehe* organisations .conoerfled and*, 
subsequently, to placement* activities, for unemployed 
occupationaiiy handicapped -•persons, with a well-defined ■ r*+ 
-order of priorities, The secdnd^period, from the autuiffli 
of 1977' until mid^r978 was mbrf specifically concerned^ 
with internal adjustment ^uertiGni within -the organis- ^ 
ations and with following up the recruitment of occu- - 
pationally handicapped persons that began ^during the * * . 
initial' phase* The following is a summary of a .report 
prepared" "for the Commission by Carl Magnus Tunevall* " J ; 

The si^e of the -organisations involved ^nd the* - 
nature of their activities varied considerably* Person-; , 
nel strength ranged from about -200- to about .7,000. Sal- 
aried occupations predominated within some r t-Qf l$ Gal ■ % 
government" administrations incorporated a very wide 
ranee of posts; one of the organisations involved con- 
sisted mainly of a large printing business. Tfca vari^ 
ation was deliberate* one of the purposes of the ex- _ 
periment being to furnish the broadest .possible experi-, 
enoe of the opportunities and impediments associated, -/■ ■ 
with the employment of occupationaiiy handicapped, per- 
-sons in "different conditions, . 

The experiment was built up round Hbhe adjustment ; * 

groups in the organisations concerned*.. Within many ^ of <. . 

the organisations, however, these teams had only existed \ 
in a formal context prior to the experiment. Insofar 
as they had pursued any activities- worth mentioning, 
these had mainly been *e one erne d with personnel .transiers 
and* other internal matters. " „ ' * 

Purpose and Methodology Pirst Phase - ^ < - 

The scheme was designed, to include a number of 
measures aimed at improving the initial prospects of 
the placement' activities which the experiment was m- . . 
tended to bring about, namely; . . * m \ \ \ 

i) Reinforced* representation of the various parties 
in the adjustment groups which, among other 
things, meant that the local employment offices 
were expected to devote far greajber resources to 
their participation in "the" teams of the prganis- 



their parti c 
at ions, involved 
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1 ments of laboitt market policy, problems of pcdu-- ' 
jf. ,\ priiotial todieap ill; eo forti* Written infer- , 
^ ^OTri-T^ iiia t li w U u ^11 employe©© concerning the experiment 

and the activities of : the, adjustment- groups. 
* ill) The charting of a wide selection of appointments 

within the organisations concerned, to provide 
v documentation for the identification of suitable 
^ V ■ jobs for oocupationally handicapped persons, 

While these preparations were in progress, the local 
employment offices in the^ three main experimental areas 
were instructed to select job applicants with registered 
occupational handicaps. The aim in making this seleot£oa 
wis to achieve a structure that would provide the closest 
possible reflection, in terms of occupational handidap, 
age, mmXf etc, , of the larger population of occupation— 
ally handicapped persons the various offices had to deaii 
with* The sample could not be made completely random, 
Q^g^gp^^^^^iUBe participation in the experiment had -to 
7^#be^ > jpi^e^; omr tain criteria: for example, job ' •= 

appXicajntsVo.V^ involved - by • other ..measure s^wh±ch^ 

, would be ' disrupted by participation in the experiment, - 
they had to be sufficiently rehabilitated for job place- 
ment , they had to be interested in one of the activities 
covered by the experiment, and so on* This meant that 
certain difficult cases had to be excluded, but their 
exclusion was partly offset by the exclusion of partic- 
ularly .straightforward oases as well* 

Altogether more than 200 people of different ages 
were selected for introduction to the organisations - 
taking part in the experimental scheme, As a form of 
preparation they were interviewed in accordance with a 
-que stionnaire corresponding directly to the instrument 
used in the charting of appointments within the auth- 
orities' concerned* This parallel structure has also 
made it possible to make direct comparisons between job 
descriptions and the demands and limitations with regard 
to working life the applicants were asked to describe 
in their interviews- The personnel administering the 
interviews included industrial psychologists , 

Ahdut one-fourth of the group had orthopaedic handi- 
caps and another fourth mental handicaps , But there were 
also people with other sorts of handicap such as social- 
medical, intellectual, cardie-vascular and pulmonary 
di's eases and vision defects . 

..Placement results 



Roughly one-third of the more than 200 people in 
the sample population obtained some form of employment 
or vocational practice - usually employment on normal 



terms - following their introduction to the authorities 
taking part in ttte experimental scheme, Iwo- thirds of 
'them' got' a, semi-sheltered $ob. 

An equally considerable number obtained employment 
or vocational practice during the' six-month' placement 
period with firms 'not taking part in the experimental 
-scheme. Many of these placements were a direct result 
of the Employment Service devoting special resources td 
all the members of the .experimental population 
- I 
; in this way more ihan half the member^ of the ex- 
perimental "population were found some kind of employment 
or vocational practice during the term of the experiment, 
Of the remainder, one group was "written off 11 for the 
purposes of the experiment after declining* offers of em- 
ployment ai one of " the authorities taking part in the . 
experiment; another group was judged to be more in need 
of other measures such as education, training or work 
testing than job placement; and a third group was still 
being dealt with by one of the adjustment groups when 
the first period of the experiment ^ended in the autumn 

of 1977* . 

7 

These results are very good compared with the re- 
sults presented in the statistics of employment offices' 
concerning measures on behalf of job applicants with 
occupational handicaps, In recent years the proportion 
placed in the regular market has been in- the region of 
10-12 per cent per annum, At the same time it should 
be pointed out that these comparisons should not be 
pushed too far, For pne thing, the repreeentatiyenees of 
the experimental population was not proven, although 
initiated assessments by the employment offices indicate 
that the samples were a good reflection of the clients 
the Employment Service normally has to deal with. Sec- 
ondly the resources devoted to adjustment; activities 
were far above the normal level and implied special 
efforts by the various parties represented in the adjust^ 
ment groups, The positive image of the results of the 
experiment is reinforced, however, when one studies in- 
dividual people who obtained work through the experiment 
after, in many cases, a highly varied occupational back- 
ground with repeated short-time engagements, 

The Second Phase 

More than 85 per cent of those who had found em- 
ployment during the first experimental period still held 
the same job during the follow-up phase in the summer of 
1978, More than a third had regular employment and 
others semi-sheltered employment, Table 2 shows what 
had happened to t^e job applicants included in the ■ ex- 
perimental' group. 

All of those with hearing impairment and with in- 
tellectual handicaps obtained employment, But for people 
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WBAE HAPPENED TO T m JOB APPLICANTS f I97S-79 



108 Job Applicants were farmed into an Experiments^ Group t 

Spring 1977 . ™ 



7 of the applicants were 
excluded from the, '.. experiment 
because f upon closer examin- 
ation, they were not deemed to 
be sec upa 1 1 onally hand! o app e d * 



27 were excluded from the 
course ^before being pre=* 
sented to any of the jar^ 
tieipating Authorities •" 
adjustment groups* 



174 persons were discussed in the Adjustment Groups 



job so ms USD _tq MSJ&mmT 
op soke poem wjebxit Tm par- 
ticipating AumoRMiES 

In three oases t this was a 
matter of temporary employment, 
acting employment and relief 
work which o eased during the 
period and which was not re^ 
newed for- Tarious reasons at 
the end of the experiment* 



94 yiWCB EKGLOTED ^10M TEE 
,TMAIi APEER ' CONSIDERATION 
BY ABJUSBOT3! MOOT 

Common reasons for exclusions 
were refusal "to ae e ep t' of fere d 
. work, a shortage of suitable 
working duties or that other * 
measures were deemed more 
appropriate. 



POSITION UPON 



W-UP JOTE/JraY 1978 



69 PROM Tm W&mmBTtT&Ii JlRQuP 
WEEE STILL EMPLOYED BY TEE 
PARTICIPATING- AUTHORITIES 

Of these, 

24 had a normal position! 

42 had semi-sheltered employ- 
ment; 

3 had practice of relief work, 
with a decision for aemi- 
sheltered employment. 



8 WITH PfflMANENT EMPLOYMENT 
HAVE 1^M_IHE EOTERIfflNTAL 
AUTHQRIT IES : 

One case with a proposal for 
semi ^sheltered employment was 
not decided until after the 
experimental period* 



,in following trp au> "^oiiTOM)" 

IT MRM TEAT 9 

26 were at work in the open 
labour market ; ". 

35 had some form of sheltered 
or semi-sheltered employment; 

12 were undergoing training or 
some other measure! 1 

16 were still looking for work! 

24 were on the siq^ list or 
receiving sietaMss benefit 
or a premature pension- 
One case was taken up afresh by 
an adjustment group* 
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With vision dffeete the xesfr"""! ^ was not go ; goo4 - only 
ihbut 67 p#r* 6 ant succeeding - * She social/medical handi- 
capped iias^a g*oiip that £qwqj^A it most dif £ ieult to Qbtai: 
a Jdhj even with special arr^^angements . ^ \ 

Dialing thi saoond experziimentai phase , work was con- 
centrated oh internal ad justKment questions* such as re- 



five occupationaily handioap ^ro ed with a long period of 
education obtained higher ad^miE^strative posts with an 
authority. . - 

Ihe information and training, efforts applied during 
the initial experimental eta^ge were followed up only to 
a limited extent, Ihe ad jus Lment groups had difficulty 
in initiating measures to pr«ovUde "better work possi- 
bilities for the occupations TTl.ly handicapped at the work 
place* 

Difficulties in the way of D^aoing the oooupatlonally 
hanaicapy ed L ^ 

The difficulties encoim "tiered in the course of oilr fc 
experimental activities in tI=tLe public sector may be 
stSuaarised -as follows! 

- obtaining dependable ^information about the job 
" applicants ; 

- finding suitable *new jobs while vacancies have 
often to be filled by- permanent staff, Further- 
more! not^all jobs ar**e open to external reoruitr 
meni? owing to= regulate ions requiring a certain- 
Aynmint of internal t^ raining Mid experience; 

- establishing functioiui^ml chMmels for the inter- 
nal follow-up of new -employees and bringing 
about co-operation wi - th, among others, the social 
welfare authorities * ~^ individual cases; 

- ' - coping with follow-up and supporting measures for^ 
- social/medically and :znnentally/ o c c upat i onally handi- 
capped with problems ^outside the work placer ' 

- spreading the practic ~ aX responsibility for the 
rehabilitation work; * . 

- shortage of personnel capable of dealing with 
rehabilitation work; 

- reaching the employe© & with information about the 
* work of the adjustment _t group. The management 

groups were par t i cula_z_r ly difficult to reach with 
information and attit— ude influence; 

- establishing prior^ti mm between various urgent- 
groups ; + 

- problems with sooial/taaaedioal and mentally handi- 
capped individuals wane the most difficult to 
solve. 




Th&Um p^obiems^ hW#ver* do not occur solely In the pub- 
11 6 ses ^or 1 thery are * m qually o oncmom in the private firms * 

Economise- Gains to Society : v = , _= ' , . .?\ 

. , . X simple arithmetical; example can be used ^fco demon* • 
strate ^bha't the^ economic gain to society from employment, 
of bcGiirpationally handicapped individuals is substantial. 
This is true even when relatively generous grants for f: 
se^^s£L«l tared employment are paid* A comparison can 
be mada between semi— sheltered employment and unemploy- 
ment w h ^ oM is the most common alternative. Calculations 
show tEL»t the social gain when semi-sheltered employment 
is available can he roughly estimated at USS5,7GQ per 
annum p«r employee during the" four-year period for which* 
the granrit is usually payable* " 

If we count only that proportion of the occu- 
pations JILly handicapped who, without the experiment* 
would p^ i obably have been either unemployed or on th# 
sick li st — more tha,n half - the profit to society can 
be rou^fcily estimated at, barely US§8QQ* 000 during a 
f our- ye sar period. THis applies even in comparison With™ 
th# alternative that *is most expensive to society - semi- 
shelter*«d employment, The calculated profit would be so 
much tla^s greater if allowance were made for - the whole of 
the groTip employed through^ the experiment and of the 
fact tliimt a -substantial number of individuals obtained 
employment without, or with smaller^ grants than are 
payable for semi-sheltered employment* 



Less He ed of Care* 

Ap&rt f^om the immediate economic effects, sub- 
stantial savings may also be counted upon in the form 
of less need of care and less load on the social ma- 
chine r^r * Ehe economic gains are also substantial for 
the individual - other positive factors being all the 
values ^that cannot be calculated in financial terms - 
such as social cent acts* meaningfulness and identifi- 
cation in daily life , and so on. 

"Wh-at proved most difficult was to make an exact 
calculation of the economic effects for the experimental 
authorities* It was 0 remarkable , however, that the fre- 
quently biggest "additional costs" were due to the need 
for folHow^up measures, additional administrative work, 
etc, Elfae pure production effects ot the capacity of 
the oco^pationally handicapped to work, which in certato 
cases was limited, was largely covered by the grants 
for seBLi-sheltered employment* 
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VII , THE 'ROLES AND i NESDS OF PARENTS ■* 



OF HANBICAFraD ADOLESCENTS „ , . 

By Peter 'Mittler, Sally Cheseldine ... 
- - and Helen McOonaehie . " 
Hester Adrian Research, Centre ■- University of Manchester 



Three" main phases can be detected in the --relation-- 
snip between professionals and., the parents of handi- ■_ - 
capped children* Jar mny ytara parents received little 
or no help from professionals, and were largely left -un- 
supported. Such advice as they received tended to be. 
-negativa-- and- raraly= include d\. practical . sugge.s jjipn^, on^„ _ . „ 
what they ijould do to help their child at home. Indeed, 
-parents were at one time frequently advised to place the 
chi^d in residential care/ The second phase* begianiiig - 
towards the end of the 1960s* took the f aim of trainings 
parents to use sbme of the techniques previously re- 
stricted to professionals and regarding them as *co- 
therapists** Many parents were quick to learn, these 
teclmlqueff and put them to good use with their phildren; 
research workers began /bo investigate the most effec- 
tive methods of training parents and enlisting the|r 
help in carrying out programmes devised by professionals 
(O f Dell» 19741 Cunningham, 1975)* - 

But although parents and children may have ben- 
efited from such programmes* professionals have largely 
worked on the assumption that" they know best what the 
child should learn and therefore what the parents should 
do at home. It is not surprising that some parents have 
felt that such a one-way approach did not meet their - 
needs and resented the implicit assumption that pro- 
fessionals knew what .was best for their child* Further- 
more* parents have not always been able to meet the 
Reminds of the programmes being devised by professionals 
it has been suggested that "some professionals have been 
so busy teaching parents to be teachers that there may 
not be enough time left for parents to be parents" 
(Mittler, 1979) . Such a * transplant* model is likely to 
be rejected (Jeffree, 1980)* 

We are now entering a third phase in which attempts 
are being made to develop a partnership on a "bails of 
. equality. Both sides contribute their own areas of 
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taoyledg^ %a*5»d ekiil but parents sme encourage-a to retain 
Hair sefcs % * of identity as parfnts and to "rem^i^ true, to 
tliir qytt nm^-boral style of relating to theit' o&liii Ihe 
approaoi e^a^trts with the need®, of the_child iaa % family 
^context mnd - tries to mobilise the existing I'e^o'Mee of 
le. family* _ Individual members of the family iB^y acquire 
specific siir s lls and techniques as a mfahs to %ii end "but 
the ©mph^a^s = lies on the individual family^ Sitting afeout 
tie tasK iv^ its own way and in its own style* Although 
*tta approach is somewhat more relaxed, a not I ptiiorip- 
tive moM.a^may he appropriate to meet parti£ul&t needs* 

Parents = of handicapped adolescents hare h&i vary 
little h^ljy _ in the past and may well have h^eoifl% aceus- * 

' tonfeii • -to tS,e.*ir isolation from professionals * By the 
tins their e~;^:hild is ready to leave school, seine parents' 
lave pt>m% * accept a role as permanent e.ar^t^KM, just 

^aa some ado l^ s e scents have largely accepted a of 
ja&Bivity#_ Z Parents of adolescents and yoUng %d^ltfl have 
often re^oHe^VdT a modus 7 vivendi and a quality o£ adjustment 
to their e i t— uat ion whi ch neVds to he respected .^sl which 
is in ajQr Qa^s^e not easily changed. Many famili%iar§ 
reals taut; i?Q * procedures and programmes which ^mjjlaaise 
their di^f^r^ence from other families — e.g, Yiaits front - 
professioc^lt_s $ membership of societies f the awival of 
apecial tr%n^_sport at their door- "In our attwi^ta to 
tamali^e* - a.doleseents * we rim the risk of tijenorsalis-" 
Ing* the f^m- »:t lyit (yeffree, 1980), 

Che p^ri^iod of school leaving -marks a critical point 
in th% Xif% * of the family as well as that of th% ado- 
l&BCent* 5u^t although there is now a conside^aTble 
literature a = _"bout parents of younger handicapped children f 
vary iittl% = is taown about families of handle %p:&eBdo= 
liBcants a^d _ young adults. How far do such fsSiOee 
have special - and distinctive needs? ^o what m%%ml do 
the roles Qf " "parents of handicapped 'adolescents differ 
from the r§l*_e of/parents of younger children., t>&th those 
vho are ha^d^_i capped and those who are not? Wh&^b kind of 
services Jq : families need to help - them to fullii their 
role? 

Our WQr^klng assumption is that the main tsleof 
parents of h^andieapped adolescents if f omdameMWlj the 
sane as th^t : of parents of any other adolescents - to 
provide % \sr- -vlng and secure home and to prepare them to 
live indfep^fto-dently in the community. 

i ' i 

Ordin^^y families carry* o*ut this role in a variety 
ofwaysi sQ^a^e do so explicitly and overtly* oto^limore 
itplicitly o^ r* by providing models which they hope the 
young petSQji , will follow. We have relatively I t tilt in- 
- formation. Q% , how families normally perceive the ii role 
or carry out their task of preparing' for independent 
living* do know that they can draw on the esrpariance 

of their f^i» ends and family and that t the final Qnitoome 




Is one in which their son or daughter becomes independent 
and leaves the parental home* , 

But^thle is not generally the outcome if the child 
is severely hand! capped* Such families ttay expect to; 
have to continue to provide a home indefinitely or until 
circumstances make it impossible for them to continue to 
do so. Clearly each family will differ in its expec^ 
tati5n§ of the handicapped adolescent and in particular 
of * the extent to which he or she can live in&ependently- 
iri the community* tfhese expectations may not necessarily 
coincide with those of .professional staff involved, _ 



PAMILIES * NEEDS AND ATTITUDES 



It is., -all too easy to generalise- about *the need,s 
of families 1 and to overlook the enoraous range of in- 
dividual differences, These will differ as much as/ If 
not more than, the needs of any other families, We 
should also beware of drawing too sharp a distinction 1 
;•• - between parents of handicapped and nGn-*handioapped . . ., 

.people, For example $ In studying the families of oer- 
ebral palsied children, Hewett (1970) concluded that 
"families meet the day to day problems that handicap 
■ creates with patterns of behaviour that in many respects 
deviate little - from the norms derived from studying the 
families of normal children. They have more similarities 
with ordinary families than differences from them", 
Most families of handicapped people have also had sev- 
eral other normal children; the mentally handicapped 
child is often the last bo^n in the family (46 per cent 
in both Monerieff $ 1966 f and Oheseldlne and Jeffree, 

-1980), Thus many parents will have oonsidera'ble ex- 
perience not only of child rearing, but also of helping 4 
their older children to achieve independence* 

To stress the essential normality of the families 
is not to deny the range and severity of the problems 
they face ; rather it is to counter the assumptions and 

* sterotypes which have so often been used by professionals 
and researchers about the underlying social pathologies 
to be found in the families. Kew (1975) called them , 
^handicapped families 1 , The danger lies in the conse = 
quent lack of appropriate action by professionals in 
response to families* needs, Tor example* parents seek- 
ing help at an early stage report being labelled s over= 
anxious* and denied credit for close observation of 
their child (e*g, Schaefer, 1979). Eamil-ies seeking 
residential care for their handicapped member may* be 
investigated for f guilt* and 'rejection*; those noti 

, seeking relief may be labelled f over-protective 1 . The 
behaviour of the families may be interpreted as abnormal 
whatever they do (Wilkin, 1979), It is interesting to 
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not© in this context the eicplaBriatioa suggested by Pox, 
1974* f©r his qutltiGnnaire f landing ^of increased levels 
of thysteria* jawts of haandiaapped children: - A * - - 
facility, for IjbasfiwBaj^ over^d^Mramatieation, and a refusal 
to be intimidated by, authority or status, have be Dome 
necessary for obtaining the be^st frqm^our services"* 

The "brothers and sisters e^f handicapped people have 
also been portrayed is a group very much at* risk emotion-, 
ally, and institutional! sat ion was (and may still be) 
reoonmiended "for thi sake of tfae normal children 11 . ■ - 
McMichael (1971) atad'Kev (19753 suggested that up to a 
quarter . of sibliiLgB had moderatae to sfvere problems in. 
ad justing to the, situation of fc^andicap*. However, these 
and similar .studies wire conduce ted on families who were 
already receiving -help from prof essional agencies, ihe 
few. researcher© who have talks SL 'to the siblings them- 
selves reflect a picture" of ge^3.erally good adjustment 
by siblings, who mention posltiS^ve aspects as well as * 1 ' 
drawbacks (e.g* ftroesiaan, 1972 s Grailiker et ai,, 1962)* 
Extra burdens tend to be repor^fced particularly for older; 
sisters, who aay be sheeted t*= share the increased 
daily tasks of caring for the te^andicapped child (Parber, 
1959; Fowle, 1968; Gath^ .1974; - Wilkin, 1979) • 

The main tradition of Briteish research on the fam- 1 
ilies of handicapped people ^ia^s been to look pra^iati- 
eally at daily living problems ^ Most studies" have con- 
sidered the families of school— -age children or younger - - 
a notable exception being Bayie=y (1973), who interviewed 
the families of severely handics&pped adults living at 
home. Interview studies in ge^&eral have had two major 
drawbacks t th% laoiof oompara/^^ive inf oration on fam- 
ilies of non-handioappad adolescents Mid the lack of 
objective data, for example s t^wrough over=dependenee on 
information from parents, fiow&^ver, a number of obser- 
vations relevant to the families s of handicapped young 
people may be idadei 

Older studies pai ntjj ^ a gr-sphio picture of the 
financial and. housing ffwds of families/ Tisard and 
Grad ( 1961 )v found that 40 per © ant of their- London 
sample whose * severely subnorma^_l child 1 (aged up to 45 
years) lived at home ware overc ^qwded by local standards. 
Both low income level and overc ^owding were somewhat 
relieved in the comparable samp le whose children had 
been institutionalised. A foil ow-up of the same fam- 
ilies whose handicapped member lived at home found 
improved housing standards, but greater financial hard- 
ship $ through more parents bein^g retired or infirm 
(Monorieff, 1966), In a more pr ©cent study in an urban 
area, Wilkin (1979) noted that HO per cent of families 
he interviewed still had no ins . ide toilet . So the basic 
housing needs of families carin_~g for a severely handi- 
capped person dan still not be .said to have been met 
completely in Britain, Of families interviewed by £ 



lionsdaie (1978), 71 par oent.felt their financial eir- ... 
eumstanees were adequate , ^u4 adde<ft that unless they had 
the weekly" Attendance Allowance- 'and, 'grants from the 
Joseph Rowntree Irust many more would be struggling* 
Poor housing and financial hardship have a consequent . > 
had effect on health , which turn will be aggravated 
by the care of a handicapped child (garnegie United 
Kingdom frust, 1964}* As the handicapped person grows 
cider, parents* health is likely to become poorer.- 

Problems of definition affect much of what is said 
and written about parents* attitudes, felt needs, and 
reports of their child* s behaviour. Por example, what 
types of *behaviour problems* make * the difference 'be- 
tween a family being able to keep their handicapped mem- 
ber at home and ha^ng to jseek an alternative? One 
study of "teachers reported that the most frequent type 
of ^behaviour problem was *non-oomplianee f f but that the 
most difficult to manage" was stereotypic behaviour 
(Wehman and McLaughlin, 1979). Both types of behaviour 
may cause embarrassment in public s but thi latter may 
restrict a handicapped young person* s possibilities for 
independent activity more than the former* Even in thi 
older studies of families, management of the behaviour 
of the handicapped person is oited as the greatest prob- 
lem - and the one most likely to lead to application for 
institutionalization '(Wizard and Grad, 1961; Holt, 1958; 
Bayley, 1973), In our study of mentally handicapped 
school" leavers, 41 per cent of parents mentioned be- 
haviour problems with regard to the young person* s 
leisure time (Cheseldlne and Jeff ree, 1980 j , Bayley 
(1973) estimated that 18 per cent of seV^ely subnormal 
adults living at home could' not be^ left unsupervised 
for even an hour. 

Several studied that have followed up handicapped 
young people some years after leaving school str yyfely. 
suggest that many .of them are not only wi tho-ut^ervices 
but largely Isolated from the community resources avail- 
able to other young people, Even those iftio can attend 
some form of day care = of ten lead lonely and unetimu- 
lating lives, and have very limited opportunities to 
make and meet "friends or to take part in leisure or 
recreational activities. Many do not even have access 
to any form of day care or further training or education 
consequently, they are forced to spent most of their 
time at hora'and are thrown back on their f own resources 
(Segal, 1971). ' . 

On the other hand, we should also note that some * 
* of the school leavers in our survey do not present any 
problems;- for example, *only 6 per cent were concerned 
about lack of friends and 46 per sent of the families 
had no suggestions for ways in which the services could 
be improved (OheseldineJmnd Jeff ree , 1980). In ae count- 
ing for these findings, it has to be borne in mind that 



these families had seen many improvements in services 
since their ehild was first "born and were often appreci- 
/ ative of the extent to which services had changed for 
the better. It seems likely that the newer generation 
'of parents of younger children may have higher expee^ 
tations both of their handicapped children and of the 
services; in particular $ those who have derived "benefit 
from programmes of parent-professional collaboration 
while their child is at school are likely to press for 

* further working contact with the staff of adult services 
(Mittler, 1979). 

Policies of normalisation for the lives of handi- 
capped people often originated with parent pressure 
'groups s Yet, when it comes* to* change for their , own child 
parents may be afraid, With adolescents, parents fear 
* their child "being -robbed, raped or getting lost. In one 5 
tatudy, 40 per cent .of severely mentally handicapped ado- 
lescents who had left school never went unescorted beyond 
; " the front gate (Stanfield, 1973), Parents may identify 
a lack of companions and proper recreational facilities 
as problems for handicapped adolescents $ and yet tend to 
keep their own children in fa^liar company and not 
trust them out alone . Thus they may undermine the ac- 
quisition of skills identified as desirable for the 
young people by prof essionkls . Ferrara (1979) found 
.that parents of severely handicapped adolescents were 
*more positive about normaliBation policies in general 
than parents of the less sefverely handicapped. She 
noted that the degree of personal risk for these parents 
Aay be lessened, because t&eir children will require • 
Significant adaptatAg m^J rom * normal* patterns of living 
to sjoit their requirements . Boggs -(1978) eloquently ar- 
gues the problems for the severely handioappedi "Rather 
ibhan trying to create a 'normal* environment for my son, 
I try to think of how the world must^ look from hie 
Joint of view, and what kind of environment would not 
Jpnly minimise his boredom and loneliness, but enhance 
his sense of dominance" ; . 

/{ Thus, parents of handicapped adolescents = of all .- 
y levels of ability may exhibit f negative parental atti - 
' tiud e_s * in the face of change.- They may Just want the 
best for their child, -based on the limit&d information 
they have 1 been given, or found out, about their child* s 
labilities and possibilities. "They have seen the re- 
* ^ality of what sometimes passes- for community care, and 
Tno one may have explained to them how things could be 
^otherwise" (Tyne , 1979), 

School leaving is therefore a time when information 
jiprovision and sensitive counselling are vital, families 
who find themselves once again caring single-handed for 

• their son or daughter are under considerable stress', 
The relatively structured existence imposecU by the - 
school day and the school year Is replaced Dy one of 
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uncertainty about the future 9 a situation which also - 
makes considerable day to day demands on the family, It 
is often necessary for one member of the family (usually 
the' mother) to give up a job in, order to look after the 
handicapped person at home, The loss of income may be 
a -further, source of tension in the family as a whole* 
furthermore, the less able youngsters may not fully un- 
derstand why the regular routine of school has suddenly 
been disrupted or why they are having to spend so much 
of their enforced leisure at home, Ihe more able young 
people are even more likely to resent lost opportunities 
for further education and training ; some become bitter < 
and disillusioned; others become unhappy or emotionally 
disturbed and may eveif show clinical signs of a depress- 
ive illness . 

It is therefore ironic that many families are being 
deprived of services at the very time when they are most 
in need of them* .They need opportunities to discuss 
their immediate and long-term heeds with .people who not 
only know their child but who are also well informed 
about local existing provision and services that are 
still being planned* They need to be helped to plan 
realistically for the future and to prepare the young, 
person step by step to make the best use of whatever 
services are available* This may me^n* for example* pre- 
paring him to live away from home* first for. a day, then 
a weekend and then for progressively longer periods* 
Whether or not he leaves^iome* they will need continuing 
help to teach him to become more independent both inside 
and out3ide the family home, The extent to which the 
young person can live in the community will largely de- 
pend on the extent to which parents % or parents and pro- 
4 fessibnals in partnership* have succeeded in teaching 
social independence and community' living skills, This 
we see as one of the most important and distinctive 
roles of parents and families * 

f The extent to which the role of families can be 
realised will therefore depend on many factors which 
interact with one another in complex ways. The severity 
of the young person* s impairments and disabilities, the 
opportunities that have been made available Ln earlier 
childhood to gain access to appropriate educational and 
treatment services* the attitudes and perceptions of 
the young person himself to these efforts - these all 
play an important part in affecting parents* attitudes - - 
- to later programmes, Equally critical are the avail- 
ability of appropriately staffed day or community ser- 
vices which are committed to active programmes of prep- 
aration for community- living but which include relevant 
vocational gaining and further education* as well as 
help In using community recreational and leisure facili- 
ties, Without such services, families are necessarily 
thrown back on their own resources and are left unsup- 
ported tl cope with an adolescent who may be physically 
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mature: but who is in -many respects still dependent on 
others and in need of skilled" programmes desAgnei to 
help Mm* to take further steps -t Guards social indepen- 
dence, v 



The following section ^summarises a number, of rec^ 
ommendations that have been made for the kind of service 
provision whieh seems, to be necessary to meet the needs 
of parents from the time when their son or daughter is 
%^OT r oaching sohool leaving age* • •" , 

0?HE SERVICE IJEEDS" OP PARENTS^ . 

Ihe time of school leaving provides an opportunity 
to take stock not only_of the needs of the child but also 
those of the family, Earailies should: feel that there is 
time and opportunity to discuss any aspect of their fam- 
ily life which concerns , their child either now or in the 
future, Such discussions need not be limited to the 
immediate questions arising from school leaving and 
placement, into adult services, Bo th parents- and pro-*- - 
fessionals are increasingly expressing the wish to move 
away from a erisis=*orientated service towards one which 
anticipates needs and tries to plan constructively to 
meet them. For example, . parents should, be^enoouraged* to* 
discuss questions concerned with residential care^long* ■'! \ 
before there is a direct need for it* ' 

Information 1 

■ First and foremost f parents need information on the 
'tange of" provision which , is available or planned in their 
in their locality. In our own interviews with parents 
in areas where services were relatively well developed, 
we found many parents badly informed about day or resi- 
dential services for adolescents and adults, Very few 
had visited the Adult Training Centres which their* chil- 
dren would almost certainly be attending in the coming 
months (Gheseldine and Jeffree, 1980 ) , They were also \ 
poorly informed about facilities for shdrt-term and 
longer-term residential care in their-ieGalities * Lack 
of information was more common among parents who were 
not members of parent societies or who did not receive 
the parent journals in which such issues are regularly 
discussed. 

A number of authorities have been producing short 
information leaflets on local services, These generally 
contain 'addresses and telephone numbers of key' organis- 
ations and individuals as well as useful information on ' 
where to get advice or help to meet particular needs, 
Unfortunately, these leaflets are often aime4 at parents 

\ ■ ■ 

Ms. ■ ■ 




of lounger dhi-I(bc!tonj'- there is a case f or ; an i^fOOTatipn ; > j 
^Vaheet written ©specially for parents of ypyng, people ^ap^ ^ 
life .-profiling sohetol leaving* age # £hie might ino$ude'-in^Qr-* : :;■ ~ 
;> v matiori pn^the followii^s - -.; ^s- . , ^ 

g^-.- ^* -j. oca i provision - for assessment of young people - ^ 
approaching school leaving age - e.g. which pro- " 

I- . "■; fessionals should be routinely involved^ii^ v . 

[■■■"■'^y ' ; ' -assessment and decision making and whlffr others 

• > * are available for consultation. if the need should 

- * arise? .-- - ... . * 
" ii) procedures for parents ,to be, involved in the 

process of assessment and decision making! how , 

- -- and when they should be consulted; how they can , : . 

. obtain the information or advice which they feel v; 
to be necessary and whom to. contact If they are 
dissatisfied; - . . ■- 

* " iii) the range of alternative provision which is 

1 available locally e.g. day services, further 

education oollegeji, work experience . courses , _ v 
sheltered employment , vocational training, This 
should include the names of. key individuals in 
these organisations who can 'advise parents anq^ 

•'• ' - - who might be able - to arrange ..for preliminary^ ,^^.^^J£ 

■ ' A visits to the agency; ■ ■ • . - ' 

lv) 'the range of residential services - bo^th long- 
term and short-term - should also be summarised, 
in such a leaflet, together with spme indication 
on how parents can visit such facilities infor- 

* f mally. , - 

v) In addition to listing services for handicapped w % 
.. *■ people, such leaflets should also include inform 

mat ion on all relevant resources available to -\ 
■ .* • the rest of the community and to young people in - 
particular - e.g. 'careers advice , work training, fc 
further education facilities, evening classes 
V - and the whole range of leisure, sport and rec- 

- reational facilities in the area, 

Anticipating needs for residential and supp ort services 

Such information leaflets may provide the basis for 
an informed discussion between parents and professionals 
on the availability of local resources. For example, 
parents often express the need not only to be told about 
tne local services that are available ,o'r planned but 
also to have 4he opportunity to discuss the advantages 
of the various alternatives in relation to the needs of 
their son or daughter and of the family as" -a whole* 

Discussion about the range of alternatives may ; also 
provide opportunities for families to express m©r6f gen- 
eral feelings about their attitudes and needs, To this 
end. it is obviously* desirable that there are pppor- - 
tunities to relate to a single individual, preferably _ = 
* ^someone with experience of working with families. Such 
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- a IK 8 on oan weo vide the * s ijigle _ point ,pf _e ontactt re- - 
commenced by 'roe Warnock Committee iii the^ United Kingdom 

- (Department of Education and Science, 1978), Their role 
is not merely one of providing information and helping s 
to ensure that services are provided in a oo-drdinated 
manner* It includes the more complex skills involved in y 

- helping families to express their anxieties and to dis- 
cuss matters which are of deep concern td them. Pam- ... 
ilia's neecL time to get to toow the visiting professional, 
to reassure themselves that he or she will come again, * ! 
and is a person in whom they can have confidence,. Only 
then will they trust themselves to express their deeper ; 
needs and feelings, For example,' a quick and super- 
ficial visit to the family may well result in a report 
that the family are unwilling to consider residential 
care*. But several visits and the development of a more 
open and trusting relationship may help the parents to 
speak more freely about their problems in continuing to 
provide 24-hour care and may make them less hesitant to 
express their wish to think about residential care out- 
side the home. 

Similarly, some parents may refer to arrangements 
that have been made for an older brother or sister to 
make a home for the handicapped youngster when the 
parents are no longer able to do so, Th±m was mentioned 
quite frequently in our own studies, particularly as 
many of the leavers were the youngest of a large family, 
with many brothers and sifters now married (Gheseld^ne 
and Jeff ree, 1980) - In a separate survey, some 30 pear — "~ 
cent of the children in special schools for the mentally 
handicapped came from families with four or more older 
children (Mittler^and preddy, 1980). But parents may 
be reluctant to "rely on their other children to take 
over care, though there is evidence that older siblings^, 
no longer lining at home tend' to give considerable help 
and are willing to take over/ . Bayley (1973) found that 
among mentally handicapped adults living in the community, 
85 per cent of those who could be living with a sibling 
(i.e * both parents dead) < were doing so, though of those 
in hospital j half had been admitted immediately after 
the death of a parent. But such an arrangement is not 
necessarily entered into willingly by the older brother * 
or sister or their spouse; it may be made in order, to 
reassure worried parents that the. handicapped youngster 
will be taken care of when the time comes* Furthermore, 
circumstanoes can change, particularly in a growing 
family.^ lor these and other reasons, it is important 
for the professional not simply to record that" family 
arrangements have been made but to explore the situation 
in some depth and detail both with the parents .and the 
younger family involved* 

In our interviews in the Greater Manchester t area, 
we found few families of .school leavers who were well 
informed about the residential services- which were avail- 
able in their area* Many still assumed that the 
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plamie 3 v iS 

g^irpB^fiomei i The ^movement towards^ the? use of ordinary 

libusij^ altliougli ^ 7 

•influential in professional eifrclee , has if o t made the : : 

©am© iUflpaet on- individual families, ■-''^y 

: -7. * it has been our experience that parents expeGi to 
continue to provide a home for their handicapped eon or 
daughter indefinitely, until they are no longer able to 
So so tiy reason of age , incapacity or death* -~ The notion 
that young people might he given opportunities to lifv-e 
a\my from their families "before there is a crisis has as 
yet made relatively little headway^ This is partly due 

. to the shortage of provision in the community hut is 
also related to the narrow range of alternative accommo- 
dation which has until recently "been considered appro- 
priate* This may change* now that more consideration is 
being given to the use of ordinary housing and evidence 
is beginning to be published indicating that even 
severely handicapped people can. live in ordinary houses. 
The amount and nature of the support they will need will 
obviously vary from person to person* In the field of 
mental handicap, the scheme developed by the t Eastern 
Nebraska Community Organisation for. the Retarded (1N00R) 
for a wide range of living units in the coinmunity is 
beginning to become influential in the United Eingsom 
and in other teojean countries (e.g. Thomas, Pirth and 

^Kendall , 1978 r Miirtler, 1979a). Furthermore >- some ad- — 
vlsers are now ua utl un l n^^ ^gtins^the^a do ptipn o f o ve r = 

. simplified notions of placement - e.g. that people with 
certain levels ^f disability need one form of care, 
whereas those with lesser degrees of disabilities need 
mother (Development Team for the Mentally Handicapped, 
1980). Instead, current thinking emphasises the possi- , 
bility of developing small homes for groups who are not 
necessarily homogeneous in terms of severity of handicap, 
though such a policy is clearly not without problems. 
Nevertheless, it seems, useful to counter the prevalent 
assumption that some people are inevitably 'hospital* 
cases, while others are f hostel« or * group home' cases* 
Such predictions are likely to be self-fulfilling, and-, 
need to be questioned by professionals and parents alike. 

The notion that each community should provide homes 
in the locality for all its handicapped citizens is only 
now beginning to be seriously discussed, Professionals 
have come to accept that the number of handicapped 
people who actually require specialised long-term . resi- 
dential services in hospitals or othir institutions is 
very small; furthermore, studies of such institutions 
have shown that their resources are often so limited 
that such specialist needs are rarely adequately met 
(e.g. bswin, 1978: Development Team for the Mentally 
Handicapped, 1980) • In the United Kingdom at least, 
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all Qirmj* fppT->-H -Pthfl arf a eyftTftl y Tn*n-hAl 1 y h^T 1 ^ ^ ^^jpM " 

sMldrea and about a btlf of the adults are living in f . 
ordinary houses with their families j • * sue h hous e s ■ in^jf" re — ; 
^ulli. a rangi, of adaptations to meet the needs of people^ 
with 1 © ver e phy s i c al hand! c ap s hut many e oun tr i e s are 
now developing legislative and financial provision for 
this purpose . * 

Providing ordinary or adapted 'housing igjjpthe local 
community means that people can live in smaiyunits, - 
with as much staffing and support as . their individual" _ 
needs require* Some will require only a veafy occasional 
visit from a social worker, health visitor or voluntary 
workeri other houses may contain three? -to. five more de- 
pendent people who will ne#d to have staff living in the* 

' house with them; in other oases, provisional staff live 
in a nearby house "but are available wheX needed* She 
emphasis in such schemes is on providinJJ^ wide range of 
residential accommodation to meet the wide range of need 

. of individuals, 

Prom the parents' point of view* such arrangements 
provide ideal opportunities to help their sons and 
daughters to learn to live more independently* At the 
same time they can prepare themselves "to accept that* 
although they will eventually need to live away from 
■ home, such a home need not be a distant hospital or in*- 
stitution but a house not very far away from their own. 

^ ^QUitc apart from questions concerned with l&ng- 1 erm~" 
residential care* famiJLies axso neea opportunities to 
discuss questions concerned with short-term care in their 
area* Although hospitals have traditionally made the 
major contribution to short- terra care in Britain, par- 
ticularly during the summer holidays or in emergencies* 
local authorities and voluntary organi sat ions have also 
begun to make provision (see National Bevelopmenib Groups 
1977 i for a summary of suggestions on how short-term : 
-care might be organised at local level)* Here again* 
families may be unaware of these developments and still 
assume that short-term care is available in hospital or ■ 
not at all. 

, Many families will need some short-term relief from 
the strain of coping* Play schemes during school hoi- 
idp^s, and occasional care at the weekends are seen as 
the ikost strongly felt needs of parents of younger 
children (e s g* Barnardo*s s 1979)* Wilkin (19737 makes 
the point that it may be important to ask what a family 
would "like"* because he, found that mothers were not 
inclined to identify "need" if they were actually coping* 
In his study of severely handicapped children at home , 
68 per cent of" families felt the need of minding in the 
school holidays (48 per cent said it - was "ve'ry import- 
ant")* 48 per cent felt the need for some day care at 
weekends, 40 per cent f or f help with f baby fitting 1 in 



? (p, 192) , "However, Lonsdale (1978J reported JBhat W~pl* 
f ^eejit of tti parents she interview© d ; o bns ider e &- ;«hqr tn- 
itira tostei OMi unnecessary -and would never' place a _ u 
oMid of theirs in one. They relied in etoe*g#noy on the ^ 
family oirble and would not "put the child away" f though, 
this attitude may be related to the age of the child, 
Lonsdale «s sample being only up to. 12 years of age. Some 
parents seem to fear: the loss of a ooipanioa, if the 
yoihg person is more independent* It is often reported 
that "young handicapped' people, lack friends and contacts - 
outside the family; this ...isolation may have affected the 
whole family as well as the handicapped member (Holt, 
1958; Boruchow an£ Espenshade, 3,976), 

Financial Help . * _ ■ iV 

Many countries are now introducing a range of 
financial grants, and allowances both to familiee and to. 
the handicapped person. Ihfe whole question of disabili- 
ty allowances is generally i^remely complex and diffi= 
cult to understand* and parents will almost always need 
to have access to sources of expert advice, Some cities 
in the United Kingdom have therefore appointed a welfare 
officer specifically for disabled persons and their ^ 
families. This person is independent of the authorities 
and seeks to ensure that all families obtain the full 
2«ige of benefits to which they are entitled, , Even where 
stch an appointment is not made, clearly written infor- 
mation" leaf let s"are- obviously needed* together 7 w!th • 

suggestions on how further information can be obtained 
at local level* Here again, these questions need full 
discussion between parents and professionals. 

Information and opportunities for full and informal 
discussion between parents and professionals- constitute, 
essential foundations for any locally based service, But 
recent thinking also emphasises that much can be achieved 
by the development of a more active working partnership 
between parents and professionals in helping the young 
person to learn to live more independently in the com- 
munity. The following section examines the nature of 
such a partnership in greater detail and outlines some 
of the obstacles to its achievement, 



PARTNERSHIP BETWEEN PARENTS AND PROFESSIONALS 

Partnership with parents is now sPeen as the hallmark 
of a good service for handicapped children. Starting at. 
the time when the handicap is first identified, continu- 
ing through pre-school and into the period of formal 
schooling, partnership between parents and professionals 
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needs of, oMltoifl, parents and professionals alike.?/ iihe- 
available evidenbe suggests that h^dicapped cMldren ^ 
will respond more favourably to teaching and develop- 
mental progra^es if parents and professionals are work- 
ing together than if either is working in isolation ^ 
(Cunningham, 1975)* This is true not only of handicapped 
children but applies also to those who are 'socially 
disadvantaged The nature of the partnership will vary 
from family to family and will depend on the needs of ' 
the child but a number of elements can be distinguished s .. 

i) involvement of parents in the comprehensive 
assessment of the child* s abilities and dis- 
abilities, strengths and needs* Clearly, the 
parents* Jmowledge of what their- child can and 
cannot do is invkluable to .the teacher. This 
is particularly true of the' more severely handi- 
capped children for whom parents and teachers 
will share similar goals - e # g, in teaching self- 
care and social independence skilla, 
ii) arising directly from joint assessment, teachers 
and parents can benefit greatly by collaborating 
in drawing * up long-term and short-term goals and 
lT1 4-5 iseuSSi]lg now ^hey are going to" work to- 
gether to help the young person to reach those 
goals. 

The kind of collaboration which we envisage between 
parents and professionals ideally calls for a home visit- " 
ing or domiciliary serviije7"~T3ttB— ie not intended to — 
replace visits to the , school or agency /by parents but 
rather to complement it, A home visiting service is 
even more essential where the handicapped person is not 
regularly attending any form of day service | in such 
cases the main responsibility for helping parents to 
provide teaching and other forms of training 'falls on 
the home visitor. 

Examples of such a home visiting service for parents 
of pre-school children ban be found in the Portage pro- 
gramme developed initially in rural" areas in the United ' 
States but now successfully replicated in the Caribbean 
and in parts of Europe (Shearer and Shearer, 1972; 
Revill and Blunden, 1978, 1980 >, The model here is one 
in which a home visitor visits families about once a 
week in order to work with the parent to select short- 
term goals and to introduce specific structured methods 
which the parent can use to try to teach the child to 
reach such goals before the next visit. Although the 
teaching targets would require considerable modification 
for adolescents and their families, the model of a home 
visiting service in which agreed goals are taught could 
well be found useful by parents and professionals, It 
might, for example, be used by peripatetic instructors 
based on Adult Training Centres, as suggested by staff 



themselves \n a national survey (Whelaa \^|ijlpeake f - 



Even where the young piwoa ^s not in regul ar eon* 
tact with, professionals , parents can be given the means 
to try to develop active .teaching methods which are 
designed to help the young person learn new skills and 
to "become more independent. Our colleagues Edward 
Whelaa and Barbara. Speaks have = , 'written a teaching mamml 
specifically for parents of mentally h^idicapped ado- 
lescents /(Whelan Speake, 1979}* Beginning with a 
iSoale for Assessing Coping Skills* , parents are helped 
to complete a simple check list of the young person* s 
abilities in the afeas of self-help (personal, domestic, 
community) , social academic -(e*g. telling the time, 
eommunioation, money) and interpersonal (,e.g* oonver- ; 
aation, friendship, eexual^knowledge and behaviour)* 
Detailed suggestions are then made for ways in which 
parents can design and carry out a teaching, prograimae 
to help the young person achieve specific skills. Such 
an approach can also form the basis of structured work- 
shops in which groups of parents and professionals meet 
regularly in order to define short-term goals and agree 
on methods of reaching them* 

But although professionals and parents of handi- 
capped children Have .worked in closer partnership during 
the past ten years, there are few reports of similar 
parental involvement in services for han&io append ado- 
- leeeents and young adults * Are there distinctive prob- 
-lems— about -developing- such a working relationship .be- 
tween parents of adolescents and adults and the s"taff 
who work with them? * 

Parents frequently complain that they are not in- 
volved in the process of decision making about their 
son or daughter. For example* when there are ease con- 
ferences to discuss future placement afte^ leaving school, 
parents may be left to wait outside while the discussion 
is proceeding among professionals and are only invited 
in to comment on a decision that has already been formu- 
lated* This is less likely to happen if parents^ and 
teachers have worked together during the school years 
in developing joint assessments of - the child's abilities 
and in collaborating on programmes of teaching* But 
parents of the oldest children in a school may not be 
as familiar with such an approach since this has often 
only been developed in recent years and with parents of 
younger children, They may therefore need more encour- 
agement to involve tnemselves in discussion and decision 
making about the future , 

■ Because parents and professionals may not have the f 
same goals * it is important to provide opportunities ^f or 
a free discussion to identify expectations of the level 
of independence that may be achieved* since these may 
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differ widely in both groups. J\ist as se ^ra l jgrof ess-' •> 
'ionals working Witli the same adolescent may have "differ- 
ent expectations pf the final "outcome, ao different : r ^ 
- members of the same family may vary considerably in 

their estimate of the extent to which the young person \ r ' 
can learn the skills to liire successfully in the com- 
munity* It may "therefore be helpful to explore these 
questions, through discussion. It is clearly dangerous 
to p^ess ahead with carefully structured training pro- = 
graxmnes to teaoli social independence when one or both 
parents may have misgivings about ^whether such a pro- 
gramme i s jBBf f i e d * . " ". The y may al s o hi anxl ous ab o ut the - ' 
risks involve *in ^undertaking it*. Questions concerned 
with sexuality represent the most c5Wious examples where 
full discussion about goals and phin/os^ophies is impartant. 
Similarly, parents and professionals may have different 
perceptions about the extent to which a partieulal young- 
t ster is f ready* to start^a course of social indepenSeB^^ 
training - e.g. in learning to use public transport, go 
to a supermarket or m disco unaccompanied, to go on 
holiday with a grou^of friends, etc. 

Even where parents and professionals are apparently 
agreed on the overall programmes for social independence m 
training, difficult issues arise when it comes to dis- 
cussing the nature and degree of parental participation 
in such programmes. Although there is now a strong body 
of evidence which testifies to the effectiveness of in- 
tensive parental involvement where teaching programmes 
-with younger children are concerned, is it right to 
ex1 - ■ - 



adults? Even if direct parental involvement in social 
independence programmes is likely to be beneficial to « 
the adolescent, how appropriate is such detailed involve- 
ment from a f normalisation^ point of view? Is it appro- 
priate that parents should taw exactly what their I son, ' 
or daughter is doing in the course of their day to' day 
social education or training programmes? Even very much 
younger children like to maintain separate identities 
between home and school and tend to fend off well-meaning 
enquiries from parents about what they have been doing 
in school. It could be argued that even where such en- 
quiries are not apparently resented and even where i 
parents and professionals are working well together to 
achieve goals that are in the long-term interest of the 
adolescent, such a close involvement on 'the part of the. • 
parents may in fact reinforce rather than diminish de- 
pendency. • 

These issues about^goals and philosophies are not 
widely discussed'* in the literature, nor, we suspect, do* 
they receive as much consideration as they should at the 
level of the individual family when professionals are 
beginning to, draw up training programmes for handicapped' 
young people*. Professionals may themselves need help in 
-facing these issues, for example, group discussion, 
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I^esibly mQ^mpB^md^y. rale play my _h^lp staff J^jfase 
"some of tTiiT delicate and. complex "issues" invblvetn 
Clearly, ^ifo two . f amillee have^ the iaame- needs but certain 
gsriea^tf strategies cto bi diicuiied-wlthln a group . Tor 
example* - &ome ^parental involvement prograxraes may begin 
with a fairly intensive and detailed level of training 
by parents but in the context of a clearly worked out 
plan to reduce tj^e amount of parental involvement on a 
step /by step basis* This can be done more easily with 
some programmes than others - e*g. in^ teaching a young 
persbh to travel to a day centre by public transport* 
the programme would 'probably consists of gradually *dis-. 
tancing* the parent from the young -person. Similarly* 
the amount and intensity o£ supervision in teaching 
young persons to wash their hair/ can also be slowly- but 
systematically withdrawn, - *, ^ 



Now that parents are being asied to enter jjfito s 
•detailed and often day to day working partnerships with 
professional staff in teaching their son or daughter to 
acquire specific skills, it is particularly important 
to provide opportunities for them to express their 
-feelings about any difficulties they may be experiencing 
in working in a teaching role, Some parents quite under- 
standably find such work both demanding and stressful 
but may find it hard to admit to this, for fear of being 
thought unco-operative or not •good parents 1 , They need 
to be encouraged to be qui te open about these matters j 
parents should not feel forced *to undertake demanding 
programmes of day to <say work and should be abler to ex- 
pT*e«« thPir -FftPif-nga khmit thflRR matters f preferably to 
someone who ±m seen as helpful and in whom they can feel 
confidence * * 

** ' s 

Obstacles to Parent-prof es^sional Collaboration t 

Although collaboration between parents and pro- 
, fessionals has made eoiisiderable gains dicing the past 
" ten years or so, it is as well to recognise the serious 
obstacles which stand in the way of further progress in 
this direction. We will briefly list some of these* 
distinguishing between those primarily relevant to pro- ^ 
fessionals or to parents. We also refer to some recom- 
mendations which have been made to try to increase col- 
laboration, These are based on an invited paper pre- 
pared by one of ua' f or a UMSCO meeting on special edu- 
cation (Jtfi-ttler, 1973b), 

Erg f e a s i onal s * * 

/' i) Lack of discussion and preparation for parental 
participation in their basic training. 
/ ii) Resistance and anxiety at the prospect of per- 
/ ental involvement in schools and programmes. 

Problems in coming to terms with parents as - 
. partners , * 
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111) A tendency to display -theXJ' e^rtige -aad to agonSt 

±y ) difficulty in sharing their own liiiitation in -V 
knowledge and skill witli 'pareiits i '' - ., , 

v) iendanby to make excessive demands pn parents - /ii 
e *g» in the form of teaching sessions , record ^ 
,k;e eping ,vat tending meetings, Z~-i:%?k?, 
vl) Failure to take account of the - variety of litis ' f 
and the range of variation from one family to ain- " 
'.- other. . . * : '•. ' • 



Parents , ; ; r-,^ 

i) Difficulty in poping with the demands now being ^ > 
made of them by professionals! they may be too 
busy, too exhausted or too pre-oeeupied with day : ; 
to day problems presented by the handicapped per- 
son or by problems concerned with poverty, poor 
housing, unemployment or chronic ill health* 
ii) Problems in reconciling demands made by the handi- 
capped person with the needs of other members of ^ 
the family - marriage partner, siblings, grand- " 
parent s. * i 4- 

iii) Tendency to attribute too much expertise to prb-.$ 
fessionals - e.g* resulting in the assumption 
that staff will accept full responsibility for 
training a young person in, say* social and dom- v : 

• — ■■■ - -estic- siiUs v — •-— • --^^--^-^^ 
Itt) n^flfir^tlfflatinn nf _ the ahili tiRg anfl pn-hpn-hi 

of their child to respond to independence train- . 
ing, possibly due to a history of earlier fail- 
ure. 

v) Where parents do succeed in collaborating with 
professionals in achieving goals for the handi- 
capped person, they may tend to undermine 
•professional expertise* by displaying competence^ 
in the use of techniques aid terminology tra- 
ditionally regarded as the exclusive preserve 
of professionals. 



Suggestions for Increasing Collaboration 

i) All programmes of initial training for teachers 
and other ■ prof essional personnel should review 
the extent to which questions, . concerned with 
parental involvement are incorporated intp the 
curriculum. 

ii) Special courses concerned with this subject 
should be mounted at the in-service and post- 
experience level* {Dhese should review existing* 
information on this subject and provide oppor^ 

. trinities for discussion and experiment with a 1 
range of approaches to parental involvement in 

Mocal services. 



^ - ^ilTl #«Midn* advisory or adiainiBtrative o^^onsi^: 

^^^^^ 

. : J grammes In tlieir own areas And, in doing so f : % 
T^^--~ ' r ' eoneillt with looal' parents and parsit " iassboi- ^ 
irV-'.V- > atlonev ■ • . ■■ . - ■-':' , :..:^>-> , --/V •". •.«^/^:'. v,-d 

• iv) A selective bibliography on parent involvement^ 
w including reports of successful programmes. 

V V should be" prepared in each country and made .• 
^ available to all head 7 teachers f advisers and pro- r 

gramme directors . '•'*/,. "y ; 

" : " Y"; Programme s of research and development on par- : ^ 

V , - . ental involvement should be encouraged in each 

country, - ' _ 

vi) Appropriate parent organisations at national 
levels should he invited to submit their views 
on parental involvement in school and other ser- 
vice programmes and to put forward suggestions 
fqr new developments in this area* 



CQNCIfJSIONS , 

/ ■ " 

We have argued that the role of parents of handi- 
capped adolescents is not fundamentally different from 
that of any other family, namely - to provide a loving 
and secure home and to prepare them to live as indepen- 
dently as pM bible in the oommimity* ^ But parents^ f^ 
m^n y ^ if f ^ + A " <y " T1 carry ing out th is role and ^ are 
seldom given adequate support or practical help alfwSai 
is often a difficult time* The needs of each family r 
will obviously differ greatly depending on the problems 
presented by the adolescent and the parents* perception 
of how far the ultimate goal of independent living in 
the community is m realistic one, 

Q?hese and many other issues need discussion at some 
depth between parents and professional staff who may . 
have different perceptions" of the present abilities of 
the adolescent and the extent to which he or she can 
become more competent and independent, We have argued 
for the development of a close working partnership be- 
tween parents^tnd professionals, similar in some respects 
to that being developed with parents of younger children 
but differing to the extent that the young person is or 
will soon be legally adults with the rights and responsi- 
bilities that go with adult status, If the goal of 
tnmining and rehabilitation is the maximum degree of 
ixSependencSj equal partnership between parents and pro- 
fessionals will be needed to define goals and how they 
can be reached. For example,' it is often neceseary to 
develop detailed step by step programmes to help the 
young person to become more socially mobile^ by using, 
public transport and going to places of entertainment . 
j , 



parents . feelj that the young person is not yet ready far; ft 
this klitd of- training' and that ha^ ! be ^done by -v~ 
.pressing too hard and too early*. On the other hand, it. 
may also happen that* prof essionals are criticised by 
parents for setting too low a standard and for not de- 
veloping a regime of demand and expectation* -' - 



i: Partnership between pare nts and pJof esBienals oafi- 
take many forms, but oertaM elements can be clearly > ^ 
distinguished at the time of school leaving. Parents 
should be fully involved in the process of assessment 
of strengths and needs and should be seen as full members 3 
of the multi^diseiplinary team, participating in detail 
in contributing their unique knowledge of their child* s ; ' 
abilities and needs and in making decisions on how these ' 
can most appropriately be met locally, To this endj 
parents will need to have full information on local fa,- • 
^ilities already available or pltaned, Following this, : " 
parents and prof e ss_ionals_ c an try to work jbo gether . to 
plan and implement" a programme which aims to help^the=^___ 
young person to learn new skills, and- to become more ■ 
independent , and I to use an increasing range of oomaunlity ^ 
resources and facilities. But parents also need to be v : 
able to eatress any, doubts they may have about the abil^ '. 
i%y of the young person to learn to live more indepen- 
dently and to dispuss any anxieties they may have about 
the future, particularly where questions of alternative 
systems of residential care are concerned* 

= — But =^ fehe most Li mpo rtant- c ontrlbu-tion-Jaaa to- e ome-^ 



from the handicapped adolescents themselves, Although 
parents and professionals may. work well together and be 
agreed about a ho ri- term and long-term goals and methods 
of achieving them, it is essential to involve the young 
people themselves to the greatest possible extent by 
encouraging them to express their own views and by giving 
them as much information as possible on which to ^make 
informed choice . -Parents and professionals may, singly 
or in combination, , assume that thiy *lmow what is best* 
or that the^ young people are not in a position to ex- 
press their own views. But even severely handicapped 
adolescents have shown themselves- capable of expressing 
choice and an informed opinion Mid made it quite clear 
that they have a right to be consulted* Some mentally 
handicapped people have organised their own conferences 
or attended professional conferences in order to talk 
about their experience of the services being provided 
and their ^wishes for more opportunities to contribute 
to decisions which will affect their everyday lives, 

People living, in residential care have begun to 
insist on a greater degree of participation and are in- 
creasingly objectihg to the lack of consultation in the 
running of both day and residential services, Wlyn their 
opinions are sought, it often becomes apparent that they 




WthBTe the aims of parents "and prb^essibi^lg do 
^coincide with those of the young people, tlie resulting 

propMaa is slfkely to be all the more successful and 
; satisfying, .. . -.. ' • - ^v^UiV^.X-:. 
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By professor Jaak liz^d anil 
Br, Elizabeth Anderson, 
Thomas Coram Research Institute, London 



At an early stage in the project the late Professor 
lizard and Dr, Anderson: wrote a paper of which we here 
print an extract. Many participants in the project and 
contributors to seminars were strongly of the opinion 
expressed in Part One that any dilution of the principle 
that those with handicaps had the same rights to work 
as all citizens was wrong* Nevertheless , the avail- 
ability of employment is uncertain, particularly for 
young people, and where the principle cannot be realised 
in practice alternative life styles need to he sought, 
It-^is with this in mind that this edited extract has 
been included. 



One reason why the question of alternatives to work 
for the handicapped has been neglected is that, in the 
majority of eases the problem does not present itself ms 
acute and immediate at the time oi school-leaving* At 
this stage, many of ^bhose who do not gd directly into 
open or sheltered employment go on to some fona of 
further education or training (provided either in or- 
dinary or special institutions) , or, in a minority but 
increasing number of cases, to bridging courses of some 
kind. As was the case at school, the assumption is that 
after a period of training these young people will 
eventually find employment, The problem is therefore 
postponed for one or even several years $ during which 
the anxieties of the young people and their parents are 
temporarily allayed, Thus only for a minority, in most 
developed .countries * is the problem of finding an alter- 
native to work one that must be faced immediately after 
leaving school. 

For those who cannot or do not wish to obtain open 
or sheltered ■ employment , a number of traditional alter- 
natives exist. Their exact nature, the providers of the 
services and their availability, differ considerably 
from one country to another, and also in different parts 
of the same country, 
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r * She main alternative ways of life open, to thoi© un- 
• aTble to obtain paid employment vary from one QEOI> Qbuntry 

§^ ; to another • In many conn tries the most obmtaoh alternativ 
is for disabled people '§ especially young people, to con- 
tinue to live with their parents, or, increasingly, as 

^V- : nore' ''purpose-built housing and better support services 
become available , in their own home s , and then .to go .out, 
/ to, some kind of day centre, for esrample some kind of 
"training 11 or "work 11 or "occupational" centre* A much 
less oomaon alternative is to live in a residential in- 
stitution, often speeifioally for the handicapped and 
either to use its own facilities or to go out to a # local 
day 4 centre during the day* A third possibility is to 
build up a life based on the family home, or one *s" own 
home, and on the local community, rather than regularly 
attend some fori of day provision. While these three 

- ways of living are all fairly common, all kinds of vari- 
ations on the^ are possible. A disabled person may, for 
example, go out to some sort of organised provision once 
or twice a week, and build up a Ijpfe for him- or herself 
based on the home (perhaps inolu^ffng occasional part- 
time home-based* employment) during the rest of the week, 

A person* s preferred life'-style is likely to change 
with age, A young person might, after leaving school, 
first attend some type of day provision, then might marry 
^^and decide to stop work and to devote his time, and ener^ 
gies to looking after the home and his spouse, ^hus 
building up as independent a life in the home as possible 
Today there is often a feeling among school leavers and 
their families that once a "placement" has been found 
for them in a "training centre" or its equivalent, they 
. are there "for life"* This may have been the case in 
the past (if such provision existed at all) but is be- 
coming less and less likely. 

We have just suggested that the most commonly used 
organised "alternative" to work available for severely 
handicapped young people, at least for those living in 
urban areas, is some sort of day provision* In the 
United Kingdom, for example, such provision is of two 

- main types. These overlap, and each encompasses a num- 
ber of variants, but generally, provision for menta n n ^ 
handicapped young people Is made in Adult Training 
Centres (now being renamed "Social Education Oentr% . A 
and for the physically handicapped in "day" or (a tox*© 
now falling out of use) "occupational" centres* Many 
though not all western countries have equivalents to 
these forms of provision* Often they are of fairly 
recent origin, and in some countries they are only avail- 
able in large centres of population. 

Two major questions arise in relation to special 
forms of provision such as these. The first is whether 
provision of this kind is something which countries 
should be aiming to set up (or, if it already exists, 
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£6 maintain in its present £ 6rm) ; the second' is" how the 
quality of such provision* where it does eadst, .eaa te - 
improved* :; 

the/* reason "for posing the first of these questions 
is thajf centres which cater for special groups such as . 
11 the physically handicapped 11 * " the mentally handicapped! 1 * 
"the elderly 11 , tend to be segregative in their effects,, 
whatever their intentions,- Suggestions are ^made later 
about how such a tendency Hg-n be counteracted, but a 
strong case could be made for saying that these sugges- 
tions are merely palliatives, and that the whole con^ 
cept of centres for particular groups (for example 
severely physically handicapped young adults) is wrong. 

Even if one does not accept this argument, apd be- 
lieves that there is a real need, at least for some 
severely handicapped school leavers and young adults, 
for special day facilities,* it is generally agreed that 
there is often cohsiderable confusion about the aims of 
such centres* in particular about the relative importance 
in them to be given to social education, vocational 
training, further education, creative and recreational 
activities; and to "work" , These problems, together with 
the views ©f both users and providers of services, are 
discussed later in this report. 

In many countries, more attention has^bBen paid to 
the quality of day provision frt? the jaentally handi- 
capped than for the physically and multiply handicapped. 
In the United Kingdom* for example, the Secretary of 
State for Social Services set up in 1975 the National 
Development Group for the Mentally Handicapped, an ln^ 
dependent advisory body whose terms of reference were 
"to advise on the development and ^nplementation of 
better services for mentally handicapped people and 
their families." Their pamphlet on day services (7) pro- 
vides a useful summary of the present situation with 
suggestions for improvements in day provision, The em- 
phasis is still however very much on training for event- 
ual employment, and comparatively little thought has 
been given to the lot of those who are unlikely to ob^ 
tain work. 

For young physically and multiply handicapped 
leavers , the nature and quality of day provision is 
extremely variable* Thus in Britain, until recently, 
in many areas day centres catered mainly for elderly 
people, and a severely physically handicapped school 
leaver might find himself in a centre where the vast 
majority of clients were in their sixties and seventies* 
More recently however there has been a trend towards 
setting up more centres geared to the needs of physic 
cally and multiply handicapped adolescents and young 
adults * An unusual form of provision for the physi- 
cally disabled is the Day Work Centres run by the XJ*K, 
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Spaetieis Society, whieh cater for nearly 1^000 clients, 
three-quarters of whom are under the age of 30* They 
are unique in that although they provide for youngnters 
considered "unemployable", and eligible for welfare 
benefits i they are totally work-oriented. 

While living at home and going out to day provision 
is very common, quite large numbers of young people, 
especially those who are severely handicapped - fall into 
the second main group referred to above, that is, they 
live in residential institutions (usually specifically 
for the handicapped and often set up by voluntary^ or- 
ganisations) or" are in long-term hospital care. ,*Some ^ 
of these young people go out daily to day centres of 
the kinds described above ; for others alternatives to 
work" are available where they are living* The problems 
of *finding satisfying ways of using the "working day" 
are similar to those of the young people who live at home 
and go out to day centres, although there is a much 
greater danger that the residents of institutions will 
become segregated from the ordinary life of the com- 
munity^ 

0swln(16) has drawn attention to the fact that in 
many long-stay hospitals for mentally handicapped chil- 
dren arid adults there is often one group for whom the 
quality of life is particularly poor , These are resi- 
dents whose multiple handicaps make them highly depen- 
dent on the staff for their physical care needs. This 
may lead to their being categorised as "low-grade" and 
misperoeived as people for whom the activities ml or 
outside the hospital organised for the "higher-grade" 
residents (which may be excellent and imaginative) are 
considered inappropriate, Many, such young adults may 
even continue to live in children's wards until their , 
late twenties because of over-crowding in adult wards* 
Oswin suggests -that even where a person, is so severely 
handicapped that he cannot, for example, use his hands 
at all, or communicate except in the most restricted way, 
the benefit and enjoyment he gets from observing what 
others do must 1 not be underestimated and he shou*d there- 
fore be included in the full range of activities which 
that particular institution offers* 

As already noted large numbers of severely disabled 
young people do not only live at home, without paid em-, 
pioyment, but spend all or the main part of the working 
week in their homes, In some countries the mam reason 
for this is simply that very lijtle , if any, day pro- 
vision exists. In others, for example the United King- 
dom, most towns and cities do have some form of day pro- 
vision but there 'is little available for those living 
in rural areas, apart from some experimental mobile day 
centres(li) or mobile adult training centres(15) . Even, 
where some form of provision does exist, many congeni- 
tally disabled young people and adults as well as those 
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wild become disabled later in life choose to develop , or 
retain, a life biased on their homes* 



IXil.TBB. GURBEHT ALTEBlUtitTES 'HEED 10 ^ 8MB©? ■ • > : 

Before looking at innovative ways df prs^diflg al- ; 
ternatives to work, the question must "be raised as to 
4 whether or not, and in what ways, the provision which is 
already available *needs to he ohasgedi That something 
is wrong seems self-evident even without research 
findings such as those fr om the fairly resent (1973) 
Southampton Servey of all physically disabled people 
under retirement age in that oity(2l), (This showed 
that over a quarter of the 1,095 people interviewed were 
depressed, one-third found their restricted lives lonely, 
and nearly half worried about some aspeot of their 
struggle t© live, These are rather general findings: do 
we have any more precise information about what the 
users of centres and the professionals involved in run- 
ning them or setting them up actually think? Below, 
several points of view are presented, 

We start with some provocative comments made by a 
severely; disabled oerabral^pajsled, prof eseional man as — 
to whether or not alternatives are needed to the typical 
adult training centres and work centres of the kinds 
described earlier, "Perhaps we are all /I.e. disabled 
and able-bodied prof essionals7 in danger of instilling 
our own concept into these kTds . . .I've a pretty good " " 
taowledge of the • /Tooal7 Adult Training Centres, and 
live talked to a Tot oT the people who attend them, I 
didn't find one adverse comment, they= were all happy ( 
and content, I could see what was wrong with themj the 
staff could, but I couldn't help wondering if we were 
all of lis being arrogant and superior, ■ We all have one 
life and we talk, those of us who are in the business of 
talking this way* glibly about 'achieving potential*, 
'widening horizons*, 'achieving a meaningful existence'.^ 
Meanwhile the folk we are talking about very often Just 
quietly get on with the idea of being happy, I'm not 
saying we're wrong* I think we're right. They are happy - 
partly beoaustf society has instilled low eaqseetations 
into them and they are simply playing out their role, 
But we need -to realise, I think, that they must have 
some right to be happy in that role, and we should per- 
haps be wary of disturbing them unless we are sure we 
have sometKing better...". Is he right? Are the ma- 
jority of users of centres such as these generally con- 
tented? Is there a need for change? 

Here is another viewpoint, This time the writers* 
are two able-bodied professionals, one co-organiser of 
a community arts group, the other, a teacher and writer, 
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Wjt : : stro2^Xy-wopaea - articl© on -Adult" "Training "Centres , 
^ VATOs) they refer to a recent United Kingdom teleirisi^ii 

programme which "documented a depressing oataiogue of - = 
" conditions. It showed 'mentally handicapped workers paid 
> about £2 or £3 for a 27- or 30-hour working week. This ^ 
M Us a world where snapping wheels onto toy; tractors all ^ 
T day is described as "of great ther apeutie value 1 V ;=*"--> If 
monkeys were made to do the same work, there would he a 
national outcry . " ( 6 ) The authors refer to the fact that 
11 nine out of ten ATCs rely on such contract work", and 
that "oonteaotors save on pensions f national insurance! 
welfare and redundancy payments , heating, lighting and 
the rest, They use ATOs against homeworkers, other shel- 
tered ^workshops, . ,MLd against eaph other, taowing their 
dependence on their contracts*.** 

Beneath the present complacency about ATCs there ^ 
seems to he more than the hint of a smug assumption that 
we are really doing the mentally handicapped a favour 
hy providing ATCs at all* With ATOs we give them self- 
respect. If it wasn't for ATOs they would either he sit- 
ting at home vegetating or have to he in a subnormality 
hospital." 

J The authors go on to comment that "our esrpectations 

of the mentally handicapped are too low; that most, 
_ though they may be slower than other workers, have the 
ability to work and to work well and, if working, should 
receive a proper wage rather than depending largely on 
state benefits; that some of the users of the centres, 
especially those who have recently left school, realise 
that ATOs don't provide real work and dislike what they = 
are doing" (they quote remarks such as: "it's boring"! 
"I hate it" i "you get told off if you ean*t do enough", 
which conflict with the findings of the previous writer; 
that "too few ATOs provide proper draining, and only a 
very small number of trainees go on to open employment; 
that while many ATOs do try to continue ffche education 
of their workers, this is often incompatible with de- 
mands made by contract work, so that they are really un- 
suitable school places for young adults to go to when 
they leave school." 

Many of these, as well as other,- -criticisms have 
been expressed in much greater detail in research in the. 
United Kingdom and elsewhere into the functioning of 
Adult Training Centres or their equivalents, as well as 
by a variety of groups working on behalf of the mentally 
* handicapped, and, as noted earlier, various suggestions 
about improvements have been made, (5) Questions which 
constantly arise in almost all countries are the extent 
to which training centres or their equivalentn should 
restrict themselves , to "training" and education functions 
(and if so, training and education for what, for how 

long? Until the young adult is- 25? or 30? Or for "as 
long as he or she can benefit?") ; to what extent they 
should provide what is, in effect, sheltered work; 
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whether the two functions can or should be combined r Mid 

so/ on. ■■ ; ^* : " ' " 

.Views of the users of special, centres 

/ , The writers whose views we quoted first were not 
themselves users of centres so, to obtain more system^ 
atic pictures of users 1 views , we quote from two recent 
studies, which, among other things, attempted to find 
out* what the use±s in two different types of day centres 
actually thought about their work* 

She first of these is one of the few studies in 
which mentally handicapped users of centres were asked 
about their views* It was carried out in the Inner 
London Borough of Wandsworth in 1974* (5) and involved 
interviewing 106 users of three Adult Training Centres 
about their experience in .the ATOs" and at home, Iwenty 
per cent of those interviewed were considered to be 
"mildly" mentally handicapped (defined as "potentially 
employable and able to live unsupervised" ) , 60 per cent 
moderately handicapped ("capable of routine social ac- 
tivities like shopping but always likely to need super- 
vision") and 20 per cent as "profoundly" handicapped 
("at most, capable of routine physical activities like 
washing and .tossing by themselves; always needing .olose^ 
supervision" ) , Nearly half fell into the 18-24 year 
age group,* All the trainees were asked a number of gen- 
eral questions , the most important being whether they 
liked coming to the centre, Only 12 per cent did not 
like doing so* all were women, and most were moderately 
handicapped and in the 18-24^year^oid age groo^p, 

A representative sample of 54 trainees we^e then 
asked more detailed questions. One was why they came to 
the centre; 39 per cent gave variations on the answers 
"because I like it"; 39 per cent other positive reasons 
such as to "work" or to learn; 11 per cent avoidance of 
something worse (e,g, not wanting to stay at home) and 
11 per cent did not tow. Trainees were also asked what 
they did at the centre , what they liked best, and what 
they liked least. The = general picture was as follows % 
trainees saw the centres as places of employment or for 
other more creative activities, Nearly two-thitfds 
liked the creative activities best ^responses^ included 
under this heading were reading, writing, painting, games 
cooking,- hairdressing, etcV7, and only one-quarter pre- 
ferred the employment activities ^sub-contract work/ . 
What was particularly significant was that 38 per o6nt 
of the trainees really disliked at least one of the em- 
ployment activities, the main dislike being towards work 
on pins and hooks, a kind of industrial subcontract work 
involving the fitting of wire onto a card, Another sig= 
nificant point to emerge from the study was that although 
the majority of trainees did like poming to the centre, . 



76 p©r cent said that they wanted to get a job outside 
—"the aaitre (in open employmint) while only 21 per cent: 

did not want to do so, Only a tiny proportion of 

trainees had, in the pkst, in fact moved into open em- 
^^i0yment^ although with the recent .opening of a more. 
■■■■ employment-oriented centre it was hoped that more would 

do so . . 

In another study Sehle singer (17) interviewed a 10 
per cent representative sample of the cerebral-palsied 
workers in 26 Spastics Society Work Centres ; The 
* centres were^#flmost entirely work-oriented (i.e. sub- 
oontract^ift3rk) t they catered for a predominantly young 
group £^7 per cent were under 30 years old, and 34 per 
„ cent straight from school) , most of them (74 per cent) 
* living at home, Ninety-eight per cent of the workers 
had a physical impairment (56.3 per cent mi^id, 34.5 per 
cent moderate and 4*8 per cent severe), 60 per cent were 
mentally handicapped, and .40 per cent had a speech dis- 
order. The majority were multi-handicapped. 

Among the findings were the* following.' 70 per cent 
of the aample saw themselves as "workers" rather than 
trainees - one comment for example wast "A Work Centre 
is a person* s work, which should be treated as a serious 
-job"," i.e. the Centre f s users "are in favour of the 
- present orientation and take pride in regarding themselves, 
as workers*" The writer of the report felt, overall , 

' . tha$ the centres still offered a unique service for the 
severely handicapped "most , of .whom will probably work 
therje permanently because they will never reach, outside ■ 
employment", and commented on the "friendly, happy at- 
mosphere of the centres and the obvious employment of 

, those attending 11 , an impression "supported by the workers' 
own comments*" j» 

However, this was only part of the picture* The sur- 
vey found that there was much unused potential in the 
workers since "in the main the jobs that are undertaken 
do not allow for the full use of workers* abilities, 
learning of new skills , or a sense of achievement and pur- 
■ pose. In fact, nearly half the workers are rated by man- 
agers as under-using their abilities* The general level 
of task is low, and because work is largely chosen for 
reasons of economy or availability it rarely reflects the 
majority interests of those who are doing it, or gives 
them an opportunity for developing skills such as re- 
sponsibility and decision making*" .Although none of the 
workers stated they were being exploited, they were paid 
on a similar basis as trainees in Adult Training Centres 
i.e. up/bo (and often below) the maximum (£4 a week) 
consistent with receiving full benefit frorn^ social se- 
curity, 
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HEW APPROACHES TO SIGNIFICANT 1IYIN& WITHOUT WOKS 



The evidence presented so far suggests that there 
is like ly to be an iner e as ing ne e d for presiding al t er- 
natives to work for many groups In the qommunity, in^ - 
eluding mildly as well as severely handicapped people, 
and that = the existing alternatives are frequently un- 
satisfactory* In this section we present ideas about 
the possible content of a meaningful life without work, 
and make suggestions about how such activities might be 
organised within the existing framework or provisions, 
for those (probably a majority) who prefer some struc- 
turing of the way in which they spend their day. Al- 
though we believe that some of the suggestions made 
below can, if followed up, help to enhance the quality 
of life of those living without work, what constitute 
a worthwhile and meaningful* life must remain a very sub^ 
jeetive and personal matter. And as we pointed out 
earlier, man^ people, both handicapped and non- 
handicapped will continue to feel that they have a 
"right to wyk" and that soeiety^hould accommodate to 
them, in i tap provisions and its attitudes, rather than 
vice versarw 



PartioipatiAn in voluntary work , ' 

Earlier it was argued that one of the main functions 
of work was to provide an individual with a sense of per- 
sonal worth, and involvement in society at large. A num- 
ber pf handicapped young people* and adults believe, as 
we do, that these- peeds "could be met at least in part by 
participation insom% form of voluntary service* She 
potential for the involvement of handicapped people as 
givers rather than receivers, of services- hag hardly begun 
to be explored; we consider it one of the most fruitful 
approaches to the question of alternatives to work, 

Before making specific suggestions about what handi- 
capped people might wish to do, and outlining innovative 
schemes, we want to look at the part played by voluntary 
"work" or "help" or service in improving and maintaining 
the quality of life in the community as a whole. Many 
of the points made in the following paragraphs are taken 
from the 1978 U.K. Wolfenden Report(24) on the future of 
voluntary organisations. 

In the Wolfenden Report four taain sectors were 
identified as involved in meeting social and other needs, 
Their relative importance will of course vary greatly 
from one country to another, The four sectors includes 
(a) the statutory services (which, despite their obvious 
advantages, have in all societies certain disadvantages, 
e/g, they are costly, bureaucratic and may seem formal 
and remote);* (b) the commercial or market system of 
provision; (c) voluntary organisations; (d; the 
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*£>ii ana ne ighbour s 11 . . ~ Ehe dividing lines "between the l^tt^^ , ; ^ ^ 

two, with which w© are particularly concerned, are ire- | 

? qu©itly of 'course very blurred, and their importance In M 

- the total * network of provision difficult to estisatej y'g 

^ although almost certainly underestimated, -,u^ 

J.V We consider first organised voluntary help* The 

;c . role oi voluntary organisations tends to differ from -..-^ 
that of statutory bodies in that they act as pressure 
groups, as pioneers, as providers of alternative or 
complementary services or sometimes as sole providers / 
of a service* Large numbers of volunteers are involved | 
for example, a National Opinion loll held in the United 
Kingdom irt* 1976 suggested-, that about "5 million ^individ- 
uals aged 16 or over had undertaken 3 * some vol^fetary^ work s 
^during the past year (average total was six hours) 
under the auspices of a voluntary or statutory organis- 
ation. In two typical British towns; with populations 
of around 50,000, 4 per cent "of the population were ac- 
tively engaged in voluntary work, catering in particular 
'for children and young people and, to a, much lesser ex- 
tent, for the elderly, Significant trends include "the 
re-orientation of some organisations to provide more 
" specialised help; the rapid growth of pressure groups 
involved with poverty, housing, disability, etc. and of 
mutual help groups (e*g s pre- school, play-groups); the 
~ growth of co-ordinating bodies and the ( ; increasing en- ' ""^ 

couragement by local and central government of voluntary 
organisations." , 

Turning next to the informal system of social help- 
ing, the small amount of evidence which does exist sug- 
gests that the volume of such help is even greater than 
that of organised voluntary help, and that if it ceased 
an enormous burden would be placed on other systems of 
provision. According to the Wolfenden Report * the in- 
formal system contributes particularly in the provision 
of care for "the young and the weak", especially the 
- ' sick, the handicapped and the elderly, and in the pro- 
vision of advice and psychological support from the 
experienced to the inexperienced in such matters as f 
child rearing and coping with crises such as divorce, * - * 
desertion or bereavement * Whereas voluntary organis- 
ations tend to attract a disproportionate number of pro- 
fessional and managerial people, the infoOTial network* s 
"volunteers" are drawn from all social groups* 

A general trend noted in the Wolfenden Report was 
the "strong evidence of increasing voluntary activity*,* 
particularly in those /organisations/ concerned with 
young volunteers"* A National Opinion Poll Survey showed - 
- that those aged 16 to 24 took part in voluntary work as 
frequently as older age groups, They noted that : "in 
comparison with the past, many more young people are not 
in full-time employment either because they are in full- 
time education or because (recently) they are unemployed* t 
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We "suspect that their level of participation in voluntary 
work has increased subftantia.lly and could perhaps in* x 1 
cjrease still further". i 

A final point of interest raised in the Wolfenden 
Report concerned the question of motivation for volun^ 
tary work, !Dhe Report recognised that motives may we 11 
be mixed: volunteering may. give power or social import- 
ance i may fill a gap in a person's emotional life, may 
be a. question of banding together" for mutual help and 
support and so oru But, Colludes the Report, most ■ 
people "just want to do what" they can to help somebody 
else.' They may act . through what we have called the 
Unformid sector* , giving spontaneous help to relatives 
and neighbours who need it| tlgiy may work as volunteers 
under the statutory sector | or they may be ^attracted to 
a voluntary organisation* The point is that there are " 
millions of* such people in our society | and one of the 
most encouraging f eatures * , ,is the growing evidence of 
this quality in its younger members, - .Without this 4 con- 
tribution the lives of an immense numberrof our fellow 
citizens would be the poorer". - 

\ - 

Having tried to look at the nature of, and trends in, 
volunteer activity in society. in general, what contribu- 
tion might handicapped people wish or be able to make? 
Research evidence from the Sohlesinger study suggested 
that many o ere bral^pal s i e d . young people who were hot in : * 
paid employment but attending Spas tics Society Work 
Centres were giving substantial help to those they were 
living with, whether these were their families or others- 
in residential homes 1 3Tor example 66.6 per cent men- 
tioned "helping with housework, including food preparation, 
house decoration, small repair Jobs, etc.; 26,2 per cent 
doing errands outside the home (shopping, posting letters, 
etc.); 21.4 per cent giving **general personal help in the 
home (including baby-sitting, messages on the phone, 
etc*); 10.7 per cent giving 'in some way moral support. 
Other activities mentioned included helping with the 
housework, helping others with their hobbies and writing 
or typing letters. Many of these kinds of activities 
could be used outside the home in voluntary work in the 
community* 

In fact many disabled people have themselves made* 
suggestions to us about participation in voluntary work* 
One young woman, very severely handicapped by athetoid 
cerebral palsy writes that a worthwhile life outside a 
job context "may involve Joining the Women's Institute, 
offering to baby-sit, visit an old person near us, or- 
ganising a street waste paper collection for Friends 
of the Earth, meeting; the locals in the pub, in fact 
generally being sociable and concerned* Also the onus 
is on us to structure our days so that we are as oc- 
cupied as can be, and yet are free if neighbours like to 3 
drop in. (I have always felt that one of my tasks is 
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/to-be good listener) » « A ' young man with seyere beri. ; 
©bmj palsy, whose home is at present a hospital writfeei 
"Work must be satisfying, fulfilling, if it is not to 
become mere drudgery* * Shis is where most of the conven- 
tional shelter©^ seem to fall down, There, is 
, . .1 think, lots of scope for doing voluntary work, I 
do a little - compiling Bible quizzes for the fellowship 
of Christian Writers* Money is a great incentive I Jmow, 
but it counts for a lot if one is seen to "be Useful, , t * 
Perhaps a register of voluntary work, to suit different * 
abilities (and disabilities) would help those who are 
stuck for a Job but have the will to do something. We 
may be able to help other handicapped colleagues, too, 11 

These are among the ideas which individuals have ^ 
put to us and many more could be added, To give a. better, 
idea of how volunteering can work out in practice two 
more detailed fexamples are provided below. The first is / 
a scheme which specifically involves mentally handi- 
capped young people and adults as volunteers | the second 
a case-study of the involvement of the "housebound 11 (who 
1|ay or may not be—able-bodied) in the provision of neigh- 
bourhood care, m 

" Volunteering" in practice in an Adult Training Centre / 

. ~ ■ „ ~ : : " . /. 

The aim of the first scheme , which has been built/ 
up over a number of years at an iLduit draining Gentry", 
is to involve moderately and severely mentally hand£^ 
capped trainees (about half of whom also had some/aegfee 
of physical handicap , for example spina bifida^ cerebral 
palsy , haemophilia 9 ) in voluntary work in their m local 
community, if they wish to do so, The details of the 
scheme have bean provided by the organiser of the 
centre(8) and also by a member of stafjf from /the 
Volunteer Centre who has made an as yet unpublished 
evaluation of it , ( 10 ) / 

Currently *the scheme involves' about half of the 88 
trainees at the Centre, Of those' not involved some are 
relatively new and have not yet/ be en invited to take 
part, others have been too handicapped for the oppor- 
tunities available, or are considered insufficiently 
responsible to cope with the demands, while others 
choose not to participate,/ Trainees who wish to partici- 
pate but are not considered suitable are told the reasons 
and where possible hedged to master the skills required, 
The volunteers have so/far tended to be among the less 
intellectually impaired; they include some with Down's 
syndrome, and some* who also have fairly severe physical 
handicaps (e.g. unable to walk unsupported, speech de- 
fects, or poor siglit). Before they go put the organiser 
ensures they are capable of doing the , j obs they have 
volunteered for, --and over four years only two trainees 
have had to b e wi t hdr awn from schemes. None work alone , 
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but rather in pairs or groups of about four, More able 
trainees work with those who are less able or leas calm, 
or who need some degree of supervision* and they give 
each other, particularly the new volunteer* , a great 
deal of support, 

The wdrk carried out by the trainees includes a 
good deal of work with the elderly* Working in the 
local geriatric hospital (taking the tea trolley round 
the wards and serving teas) was especially popular and 
the outside observer of the scheme concluded that the 
trainees seemed to derive special satisfaction from 
working with old people, Ihey liked being recognised 
as "ordinary" people and being genuinely welcomed by 
ward staff and patients and they liked the old people f s 
display of affection. Also very popular was washing up 
at two lunch clubs for the elderly* although volunteers 
would have valued more chances. of chatting with the 
clients, The club organiser found the trains e= volunteer 
as efficient as other volunteers and they were not per- 
ceived as "handicapped" by most of the lunch club member 
Other projects included helping at an old people's eentr 
and at a residential home for the elderly | working with 
handicapped children in a special school nursery ( two 
trainees; and in a play^group (two trainees); gardening 
for elderly and infirm people living alone," delivering 
newsletters and other specific* projects , Suggestions 
made by trainees "themselves indicated that they had a 
Special concern for old people^ 

What are the factors which appear to determine 
whether a scheme such as this works well? Of central 
importance (where substantial numbers of .volunteers are 
involved) is the appointment of a coordinator of the 
work. The scheme described above, which developed from 
small beginnings s was until very recently p run by the 
Oentre*s *organiser, but because of the time involved a 
volunteer' liaison co-ordinator (an ordinary volunteer) 
has just been appointed. Her role is to work closely 
with the staff at the Centre and with prospective re- 
cipients of help from the trainee=volunteers j to seek 
out volianteer opportunities (ex|ferienoe here indicates 
that most volunteers need very precisely defined p active 
roles); to match up particular recipients with particu- 
lar volunteers, (this is not necessarily related to in- 
tellectual ability) $ and to provide general support^ 
especially in picking up potential problems at an early 
stage* Where substantial numbers of volunteers are in- 
volved the appointment of a co-ordinator seems essential. 
Also the provision of a flexible system of transport, 

, Such schemes are not without dangers ; one is %hAt 
trainees are sometimes suggestible and could easily be 
exploited- it has' to be made clear to them that they 
are completely free to participate' or not, as they wish, 
Another question is of course that of hgw much voluntary 
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work should be dene, and whether it eutsMntQ other ae- 
tivitlee (organised, for example, by the centre) which 
are of more value to the trainees. 

Overall f however f the -scheme seems to have been 
mo s t valuable aiad 3Pr e e th 1 s(10) q omment s are worth quo t- 
ingi "People too frequently underestimate the practical 
capabilities and emotional sensitivity of the mentally 
handicapped. Experience with this group of trainees 
shows without any doubt that they can play an active and 
useful part in the community, if given suitable oppor- 
tunities* They respond very positively to the pleasure 
they get from volunteering - and, be ^mm rather less in- 
hibited than many people * they are mors likely to react 
honestly to being bored or misused.-, Growth in personal 
development and confidence is a positive advantage of 
working as a volunteer,' and it was exciting to see the 
trainees responding to new situations and new contacts $ 
gaining in assurance and often in ability*' inhere is no 
doubt that they get a lot out of what they do - and that 
most of the people they helped seemed to benefit as much* 
if not m<A*g^^ 



Volunteering by housebound .adults 

Although the volunteers described above were in 
some cases quite severely handicapped they were hot 
housebound* A detailed example of how the housebound 
(who may or may not be disabled} can also be involved 
as volunteers is given in a case study made by the 
Volunteer Centre in the United Eingdom( 25) . This de= 
scribes the work and organisation of a project based on 
the principle that everyone has something to give. 
Briefly, through the use of a telephone switchboard 
system, the housebound are involved as volunteers. 
Since the area (a small town with a population of 
16>0Q0) already had a large number of voluntary or- 
ganisations, the project^s main aim was "to link and 
supplement existing organisations; to provide a channel 
of communication for needs to be expressed and known 
about* and, by means of liaison groups, to try and co-- 
ordinate much of the work currently being done by 
existing bodies." 

^The scheme* which has one permanent (unpaid) co- 
ordinator* involves three main categories of volunteer: 
telephone, transport and visiting volunteers . Tne \ 
linchpin of the scheme is the 56 regular telephone vol- 
unteers including "multiple sclerosis and polio suf- 
ferers as well as post-natal depression mums and the 
elderly", each of whom "mans a phone from 9 a,m* to n 
9 p.m. for one i day every eight weeks, Also, to ensure 
continuity, there are volunteer coordinators (each on 
duty for one week out of eight) who "tie up the ends" 
and provide backup for the duty volunteers. The 
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telephone volunteers, who have been care fi^ly briefed , 
receive requests for help or advice from organisations 
and from individuals. They .either refer these requests 
to an appropriate organisation or, more often, contact 
one of * the 200 loeajL* volunteers who are prepared, again 
on a rota basis, to give individual help by providing 
transport (70-90 such volunteers) or by visiting (about 
100 volunteers), The telephone volunteer on duty for 
the day has a 16g book for recording calls, help re- 
quired/offered, action taken, and follow-up f a diary of 
transport volunteers for each weekday; a duty volunteer's 
manual ; and the card index of "community f aoilities ,f * 
The success of the scheme is indicated by the increase 
* in the number of calls received and help given over the 
first two years of the project's existence. 

The scheme described above is one of a growing num- 
ber of such schemes. Others are more specific, both in 
the kind of volunteers participating and in the 'sort of 
help offered* Disabled people may, for example, offer 
specialised inforaiation and advice to other disabled 
people through a telephone scheme rim on broadly similar 
lines. 

As noted already, the role of the oo-ordinator is 
central, particularly in ensuring 'continuity, j_n ^estab^ 
lishing and maintaining close links with local statutory ^ 
and voluntary organisations , and in the recruitment, 
selection, briefing and support of volunteers, 

It could be, argued that projects such as these may 
conceal deficiencies in (or reduce) statutory provision, 
but one of the goals of the project is to act as a press- 
ure group in revealing such deficiencies , It can also 
be argued that telepbk©ne-based projects can reduce faoe- 
to-face neighbourhood^ helping, and this will be detri- 
mental to those without access to a phone,. To try to 
resolve this, the Volunteer Centre's research group is 
currently investigating ways in which, perhaps through 
street-based representatives, the project's existing 
telephone scheme flight be used as a back-up resource 
for Stimulating and strengthening infomal neighbourhood 
oaring , 



VpATOteerlng t_ _^he_^in__is_s_ues i 

A number of issues are involved in the use of vol- 
unteers. These are discussed at much greater length 
than it is possible to do here in the TJ-K, Volunteer 
Centre , s forthcoming paper on voluntary commitment. They 
include the extent of involvement jand the danger of 
overoommitting people; the provision of adequate support ; 
and the need, to investigate exactly what special skills 
and resources a particular volunteer has to offer. 
The^se questions arise whether or not a person is in paid 
employment and whether or not he or she is able-bodied, 
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While , elearly, each individual possesses skills or 
potential skills which are his alone, certain groups in 
society may also, through shared experience, have skills 
to offer which others are less likely to possess, and it 
may be useful to try to identify these. Retired people, 
for example, are more likely than others to have time, 
and also more experience of coping with life crises* 
Parents with handicapped children are often much better 
aljle to of far appropriate support and/or practical advice 
to other such parents than are professionals, Are there 
particular resources and/or skills which certain handi- 
capped people possess? lime is one resource which nearly 
ail are likely to have although they may not choose to 
use it in voluntary work, We^have already seen that many 
severely mentally handioapped'-people enjoy helping and 
are able to establish good rapport with elderly people, 
Again, certain handicapped people, for instance among 
young people with spina bifida, are much more likely to 
have spent long periods in hospital than most of the 
population. Does this give them insights and advice to 
offer which have never been tapped? Because of experience 
in fighting large or small battles with bureaucracy for 
certain basic requirements (e*g* a purpose-built flat or 
the installation of a telephone) others have acquired the 
very skills needed by pressure groups and political par- 
ties . 

Ihis leads to the .question of the undoubted ability 
of many disabled people to help others with disabilities * 
As the Warnoek Oommittee( 20) point out (10,128) "few 
handicapped people are engaged in helping other handi- 
capped people .With the shortage of social) and welfare 
workers of all kinds there should be plenty of scope 
for handicapped people to give encouragement' and unpaid 
help to others who are facing problems which they them= 
selves have had to face and overcome. In addition, 
/there should be scope for handicapped people, to do things 
for others who are in great need of practical help (for 
example those who are paralysed), even if they have not 
been through the same experience". 

In a moment we will have to consider whether such 
help should be paid or unpaid; what we are concerned with 
here is the unused potential of many handicapped people* 
In the United S tates , for _ example * many disabled people 
"hire" others with disabilities as attendants* The late 
Donna McGrwinn, who was severely handicappei by respirat- 
ory polio, unable to breathe without respiratory equips 
mentj or to use hands and arms and needing everything 
to be done for her, gave a very vivid account of this* 
Although able-bodied attendants sometimes had difficulty 
in getting her in and out of bed and strapping on the 
chest respirator, one of her most competent attendants 
was a woman with "moderately severe" cerebral palsy % 
"with great concentration and effort she could control 
her spasms enough to get me in and out of bed, feed and 




aspirate^m©, iNrjyp^on my chest respirator and start the 
generator when th© power failed, When Phyllis fir at 
began these duties * it would take her a long time to com- 
plate them* In time she perfected them and could com- 
plete my care and housework routine as quickly as many 
able-bodied attendants .Phyllis brought a stability and 
dependability to my life that made it possible for me to 
do many things besides worry about who was going to help 
me* In return she received acceptance as a contributor 
to society, irew confidence in her own abilities, social 
contacts and a modest income, We each gained the other 
as a friend* ff (l3) In the same chapter Bon^pL McGwinn 
,also discusses the suitability of many mentally retarded 
individuals for attendant positions , and states that in 
the United States there is growing acceptance of their 
ability to help the physically disabled as more and more 
people in both groups attempt employment and independent 
living, 

* 

So far we have discussed only a few of the ways in 
which handicapped people can participate in volunteering, 
, Most of them involved the giving of personal help to 
other disadvantaged members of the community, and there 
is clearly great scope for the more systematic develop- 
ment of schemes such as these for handicapped adults who 
cannot find employment, Even while still at school many 
handicapped as well as non-handicapped pupils could ben- 
efit from and enjoy going out into the community to give * 
'practical help of a great variety of kinds, However! 
the scope for voluntary work goes far beyond the offering 
of personal practical and other help. Other types of 
voluntary work in which unemployed handicapped people 
might wish to become involved include a whole range of 
social and civic organisations $ political parties $ press- 
ure groups j and voluntary societies catering for dis- 
advantaged,- although hot necessarily handicapped people. 

Before leaving the question of volunteering , the 
very complicated issue of payment for "voluntary" work 
must be raised. It could be argued that if, for example, 
a mentally handicapped trainee in an Adult Training 
Centre copes responsibly with his "voluntary work" in 
a geriatric hospital , is he not, by* definition, "employ- 
able"? Should the Centre not be training him to be 
fully competitive for employment? Is he not being ex= 
ploited, particularly if his voluntary work occupies a 
substantial part of the working week? Undoubtedly some 
physically and intellectually handicapped individuals 
have shown, through, "voluntary" work, that they were in 
fact already .employable, while for others voluntary work 
has provided a variety of "work e^cperiences" which gives 
them new skills so that they become employable. If this 
is the case, and if employment is their choices that is 
what society should try to offer them. 




% 



The issue Is v however, usually less clea^-cut. Most 
volunteers, whether able-bodied or disabled f provide* 
"services" of a kind which the statutory sector provides 
either inadequately or not at allf usually, it is argued, 
because such services are not (in terms of the resources 
available) priorities, l,e. society cannot afford to 
provide them, In helping to meet such needs, disabled 
people are no more being "exploited" than are able-bodied 
people who have time to give, and wish to use it in this 
way (provided, that is, that safeguards of the kind 
already mentioned are followed). In one sense the con- 
tribution of severely handicapped people to the voluntary 
sector can (as long as it is not misused) thus be looked 
on as another indication of their integration into so- 
ciety, , \ 



ADULT EDUCATION 

L 

Another whole area with great and unexplored poten- 
tial for people unable to find employment or working 
-only part-time or for shorter hours than in the ,past is 
that of adult education, The term is used here to en- 
compass all the ways in which peop'le may, throughout 
their lives, develop their intellectual, creative, physi- 
cal and other abilities, In recent years, the concept 
of "permanent" or "continuing" education has been de- 
veloping quite rapidly in a number of countries, For 
example, the U S K, Russell Report on Adult Education 
(1973)(2) envisaged a "society in which the whole life- ' 
long learning needs of all citizens would be taken as 
the field with which the national educational system is 
concerned in its basic planning structures and expen- 
diture", A major idea of this report was that there 
should be expansion in the field of adult ^©duoation and 
that it should enable people to build on their basic 
schooling in a wide variety of ways and in a flexible 
programme of courses, part-time, day release, evening, 
and so on, Ihis was considered of particular importance 
in view of the high rate of unemployment , 

Several of the disabled people who commented on this 
monograph believed that adult education offers consider- 
able potential for enhancing the quality of life of 
people unable to find employment, and with this we are 
in full agreement. What must be emphasised however is 
that those with responsibility or an interest in devel- 
oping opportunities in adult education for severely 
handicapped people should try to do this within the con- 
text of an expansion of adult education iA society as a 
whole. Otherwise, there is a danger that, just as 
special education has developed in many countries in * 
segregated settings and groups, the same may happen 
where adult education for handicapped people is concerned* 
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Ihis m#ans that everything possible should be done 
£o facilitate the integration of physically and mentally 
disabled young people in local classes and groups, i,e, 
toto the ordinary "integrated 11 adult education sector, 
At present , in many oountriep this is not done. In the* 
U.H, Russell Report, concern was expressed about "those 
people hitherto untouched by adult education. Many of 
them are handicapped or disadvantaged in various ways, 
discouraged from participating in existing provision by 
their own limitations and circumstances , by unsuitable 
premises s by a sense of their own inadequacy". In 
other words, a combination of practical problems (es- 
pecially transport, access and lack of information about 
what was available) as well as, in some oases, ambiva- 
lent feelings about joining "ordinary" classes and groups 
^f^mri^us=l£inds * have meant that adult education has 
been least available to those who, in terms of the time 
at their disposal', could most benefit from and enjoy it s 

Higher education, which usually includes the ob- 
taining of further formal qualifications , is only one 
small area within the adult education field, but is an 
area in which technological change has offered exciting 
possibilities for many severely physically disabled 
people,^ Por example, for very severely disabled people 
who find it difficult to travel, or who live in rural 
areas , distance teaching through the mass media (in 9 
particular in the United Kingdom, the Open University 
which makes a great deal of use of the telephone link- 
ups) and through correspondence, has opened up oppor- 
tunities which give a new sense of purpose to life, 
The development of micro -processors, which we referred 
to earlier will accelerate these opportunities. To 
quote from a recent Central Policy Review paper, "self- 
teaching packages that can be used with a modified 
television set,. -.are likely to grow steadily in popu- 
larity £and7 could represent a significant step in the 
development of technology for adult education* Iheir 
attraction will depend partly on the increasing amount 
of time which the individual will have at his own dis- 
posal". Developments in micro-electronics should also 
provide the disabled with much cheaper and more port- 
able aids which can= be operated even by those with ex- 
tremely limited control of movement. One of ,the prob- 
lems of distance teaching 'is that it does not solve the 
problem of social isolation, and it must be linked to 
group work and tutorial sessions, perhaps held on a 
short-term residential basis, 

Por most of the population, including the majority 
of handicapped people , "higher" education will be only 
a very small pfet of %dult education. Mush current 
thinking about the function of "day" and "training" 
centres stresses the need for a greater further edu- 
cation component than has hitherto been the case, 



This can include furthar vwrk la the basic subjects i edu- 
cation in social skills | and training for independent 
Hiring, SUcb opportunities may need to be offered to 
young people until well into their twenties, as well as 
to older people, especially those moving from insti- 
tutional to community living, and should, of course, in- 
volve the mentally handioapped(3) as well as the physi- 
cally handicapped, 

However, "further" education as used in this rather 
limited sense (i*e. of basic education in literacy ^and 
numeracy* and of social education) is only one aspect 
of adult education. In the short term, especially for 
school leavers , it may be of very great importanee in- 
deed, but in the long term, we think that of far 
greater importance are the opportunities which need to 
be provided to those living without work for engaging 
in a whole range of recreational pursuits, As noted 
earlier, improvements in transport., access , modifi- 
cations to buildings and equipment and so on must be, 
made so that handicapped people can use community fa- 
cilities rather than" attend classes in segregated centres 
whether day or residential* Among these "recreational" 
pursuits sport is very important: many unemployed handi- 
capped people would like to engage in sports on a regu- 
lar basis (particularly, if they are severely disabled, 
swimming or riding) ; but either have no opportunity to 
do so, or no knowledge of local opportunities, Many 
would also like greater opportunities .to take part in 
the creative arts such as pottery, painting, woodwork or 
photography. Other activities which continuing education 
should include are a whole range of pursuits (e.g, cook- . 
ery, gardening, woodwork, simple electrical repairs and. 
many other "do-it-yourself" skills which would enable - 
young people and adults to look after and improve or 
even simply to pass on to others ideas about improving 
their own homes. In some cases skills or interests 
might be developed which could enable young people to 
'create their own work at home , even if only on a small 
scale at first, This is a point we will develop further 
when considering a life based on the home, 

In thinking about the kind of opportunities which 
should 'be offered, it is essential and also informative 
to try and get rid of preconceived ideas about what adult 
education should offer (these are often based on min- 
ority i.e. middle class preferences) and look at the ways 
in which the majority of non-handicapped people in a par- 
ticular culture actually choose to spend their leisure. 
Recent surveys in the United Kingdom! 19) , for example, . 
show that this is firstly in ''casual" , informal human 
intercourse", and secondly, the mass media, These are 
followed by "creative and -utilitarian activities centred 
on the home" . In other words, "popular pulture in 
Britain is a domestic culture- centring^oTr- the house and 
garden linked to the world outside by the car and TT !I , 
Shis may not be equally true of other countries, but " 



those planning adult education opportuni ties for tile '■' 
han dicapped need to take popular culture more seriously, 
especially in view of the increasing trend for disabled 
and intellectually impaired people to live as indepen- 
dently as possible in the eonmiunity. 

One very important aspect of adult education - and 
again, surveys show this is true for non-handicapped as 
well as for disabled people - is that the main motiv- 
ation behind attending classes is most often social. The 
boredom and loneliness of many handicapped young people 
make this function of adult education doubly important 
for them' and strengthens the argument that where possible 
handicapped people should use community facilities, or, 
if this is not possible, that residential and non- 
residential institutions which have or are planning to 
develop adult education programmes, should consider 
opening some of their classes to the community, 



H0ICE-BASEI5 LIPE AS AN AMEIUTATIYE 10 WORE * 




n an article entitled "A 20 Hour Week" (4) Anatole 
Beck pointed out that "the fact that there are now more 
available workers than available jobs means we must find 
a % of limiting the length of the working week, or ' t 
mosJT people will find themselves permanently jobless in 
e^rly middle age," A solution was a "shortened, even 
drastiqally shortened work week," It would, he con- 
cludes, be "vastly preferable to work 20 hours a week 
for 40 years than 40 hours a week for 20 years, It 
could mean tliat men and women would have a place in the 
world of labour and yet still keep up their" home life, 
which is one of the genuine and deep satisfactions 
which make life worth living," V 

In the case of severely disabled people the idea of 
"homemaking" as forming a satisfying alternative to em- 
ployment is one which, until comparatively recently! 
would probably not have been taken seriously or con- 
sidered feasible. Todays however, increasing numbers 
of severely physically and mentally handicapped people 
are beginning to live in their own homes in the com- 
munity $ rather than remaining with their families, and 
having as the only alternative to this placement a long- 
stay hospital, or other institution, Por some of these 
people a life centred on running their own homes (with 
whatever help is necessary) and on living as indepen= 
dently as possible^ may be more satisfying than going 
out every day to some sort of special centre for the 
handicapped or other people* 

Homemaking as the central focus of life is particu- 
larly likely to be satisfying for disabled people who 
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are married* or for those sharing a flat or house with 
one or two others, Susannah Miller ( 14) # for example, in 
interviews with married tuples one or both of whom were 
cerebral-palsied, has found that at least during the 
first years of marriage the new status wjiich marriage 
confers and the fact that the young people now have, 
perhaps for the first time, all the interests wMch'a 
home of one»s own offers, often diminishes the need they 
feel to find emplpAient, - This • new-found satisfaction 
may, however, be "only temporary since a household which 
has no member in full-time employment cannot improve its 
financial situation, This meant/ in her study, that dis- 
abled people sometimes felt that unless one or other 
could find work they could not afford to have children. 

One solution is for individuals in this situation 
to seek out ways of supplementing their incomes by cre- 
ating their own work which can be carried out aj home, 
A very useful account of how various people - some dis- 
abled and some able-bodied - have achieved this^is given 
in a recent booklet published by the 'Greater London 
Association for Initiatives In Disablement (GLAIB) (12; - 
The initiatives described- by Micheline Mason range from 
those which bring in a little extra money to supplement 
other sources of income (e ,g*. . benefits) tc those which 
themselves provide very good incomes, The latter often 
began as hobbies and developed into flourishing busi- 
nesses. Most of the activities described are crafts- of 
various kinds requiring reasonable hand function 
(examples are making children 1 s toys, wooden puzzles, 
doll's house furniture, clothes, machine -knitting , 
patchwork making, model^making, designing in stained 
glass and pewter, jewellery-making, restoring furniture, 
'clock-repairing, offset lithoprinting and so on) but 
examples are also given of very severely disabled people 
carrying out business (e*g. accountancy) from home using 
electronic aide. The booklet has sections on how to 
acquire skills 'and "training, on different ways of struc- 
turing work based on the home, on statutory legislation 
and on advisory organisations* While some' of the prac- 
tical information is, of course, only relevant to the 
United Kingdom, many of the ideas are of much wider rel- 
evance * and similar booklets could be produced in other 
countries * 

At present the option of having toe * s own home is 
still, in most countries, open to only a small minority 
of severely handicapped people. Schemes such as ENCOR 
in Nebraska(9) or others run on similar lines are open- 
ing up this possibility to mentally handicapped people. 
In "the case of physically and multiply handicapped 
people, purpose-built housing and physical care may both 
be needed, Sweden has pioneered the way with its Pokus 
scheme, now run by "the State, The philosophy behind the 
scheme is that the only people who know how the disabled 
want to live are disabled people themselves, and that 
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the State has the obligation* to do all it can to meet: 
these demands, Ehe Fokus flats are piirposa-huilt hut 
scattered through normal housing_blooks all over the 
country* Staff are available at^|ay time the residents 
require help, with housewives paid to come in at the 
^ "peak" morning, evening and lunch-time hours* Shearer, 
"in an article on housing for the handicapped (18) notes 
that over three-quarters of its tenants were in wheels 
m chairs _ and a third needed turning and a help every night 
in going to the toilet, The existence tff such a scheme 
has changed the life of many of its tenants i "over a 
third of them are now either married or living together - 
before they came here the proportion was under 10 per 
cent. Only a quarter of the population is housebound i 
the rest either work or are completing their studies. 
Before they lived here, a third were ±n = their family 
home, and the rest in nursing-homes and other insti- 1 
tutions , 11 Other countries have now begun to follow this 
lead . 

Apart from purpose-built housing, "the other main 
need of s severely handicapped people living in their own 
homes is for regular physical help, This has to be pro- 
vided on a statutory basis , but there is also considerable 
scope for the giving and receiving of informal help, 
Relatives and neighbours are one important source of such 
help; Miller (14) for instance found that parents who 
were hostile to the idea of a disabled young person get- 
ting married frequently changed their attitudes once the 
marriage became a fait accompli , and became extremely 
helpful/ . 

Self -help schemes also have an important part to 
play* A useful model is the scheme launched by the U.K. 
voluntary organisation, Age Concern, Although" designed 
flor retired people, many of its ideas could be developed 
either through the personal contacts of disabled individ- 
uals , or by users of centres for the disabled, for 
example day centres. The scheme, which is called Link 
Opportunity, enables retired people, in association with 
young members of the community to continue using their 
skills and knowledge for mutual benefit, Although Link 
schemes are locally based"! and operate differently in 
different parts of the country, they are run on the 
principle of the barter system, where no money changes 
hands, A dressmaker, for example, turns a collar and 
has her grass cut in return* The scheme works through 
the issue of token stamps, Anyone in the local scheme 
can earn stamps by performing some sort of useful ser- 
vice and then "spend' 1 the stamps in getting a job done 
by someone who is on Link f s central register. The sorts 
of skills exchanged have included baby- sitting, minor 
oar repairing, care of pets, earpetiRg, chess, ' cooking, 
correspondence, electrical repairs, house decorating 
and repairs, knitting, laundry, music, needlework, 
plumbing, reading aloud, shopping, collecting library 
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Tjboks and pr©geriptions , tax aid, transport, tuition of 
mil kinds , tj^lng and visiting* . ; _ ^ 

Q?he Idea has spread frotatthe United Kingdom to 
Canada* Australia and Belgium, and Age Concern has just , 
produced an "Action £uide« assigned to advise those in- 
terested and Involved in the setting up of Link job ex- 
□hanging schemes (1) * Whether having token stamps is 
necessary or even desirable in any such scheme is a 
question that might be examined* 

. Severely handicapped people leading a USg based on 
the home are in "danger, as are many young houlbwives* 
elderly people and others, of suffering from boredom and 
loneliness, especially if one of the marriage partners, 
or the parents of a young person living in the family 
home, goes out to work. An advantage of the Link Scheme 
is that it can widen social contacts, It must be empha-^ 
sised here that for severely handicapped people telephone 
contacts are also of very great importance, and it has 
Wen suggested that in the future , with developments in 
micro-electronics, it may be possiblesto establish con- 
tacts with neighbours and with other disabled people 
through local television networks, Certain facilities 
for study, or for creative and recreational activities 
could also be provided within the home, for example by 
domiciliary craft instructors or adult education .tutors 
for those who do not wish to go out, or have great diffi- 
culty in ~doing so, • 

Even those who have chosen a life in which the home 
is the main interest need to get out regularly. The 
suggestions made earlier about voluntary work and adult 
education are of relevance here: a mix of activities 
of these kinds can help a home-based individual to build 
up, a varied life with a definite structure to it, 

There is also a need to develop more flexible forms 
of day provision than at present generally exists, Most 
day training centres or their equivalents offer an "all 
or none" service, i.e. users attend for a specified mem- 
ber of hours per week or not at all, Staffing, transport 
programmes, meals* etc. are geared to this, and it is 
obviously much more difficult to be flexible, However, 
the Stone House Cen-^e which we are about to describe - 
shows that it is posL , ble to ,run a centre" which people 
can attend as and when they feel the need to. 



A COMMUNITY WORK APPROACH - THE STONE HOUSE 

A We end this section on ideas: for alternatives to 
work with a short account of an innovative approach to 
meeting the needs of disabled people within a local 
authority centre, which had integration as a central 
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part of its policy* The authors ; of the report on -this" 
seh©ffie(22), who jointly set up and managed: this centre 
for its first five years, sum up its relevance iri their 
statements "We do not believe we found the who le_ answer 
to the problem of providing meaningful alternatives to 
work, "but we think we started something which could go 
quite i long way towards doing so e " 

The Stone House was originally planned as a "day 
centre for the handicapped and elderly" in a small lo- 
cation of heavy industry (population 50,000) in .the Mid- 
lands of England, The coup*! who eventually took the 
responsibility for running it (one a social worker, the 
other a teacher, and "both with experience of community 
work) were able to develop innovative practices . Their 

philosophy was to concentrate attention pnthe needs__of ! 

-nfctratftwtr- jreepie , while having an "open" door" policy to 
others in the community, forexample relatives and 
friends of the users, as well as the parents of handi- 
capped children, and also other people with special needs, 
provided that they were under 60 years old on arrival, 
and "intellectually capable of organising their own 
lives" within the context of the centre* This was inter- ' 
preted generously and users included a few people who 
were mentally ill or who had previously attended centres 
for the mentally handicapped, The "house style" was in- 
formal; the aim was that no one* on crossing the 
threshold, should feel anyone 1 s "client" or "patient" 
or anything other than "a person who was able to manage" 
his own affairs"* Users were given as much independence 
as possible* within the, limits of their disabilities and 
a minimum of organised help, in order to encourage self- 
help and to foster a community spirit* 

At the end of - five years there were about 100 people 
using the centre in ifae course of a week (some came 
daily, others much less frequently) of whom about 60 
were disabled, Most users were under 45 years old and 
some were t in their late teens and early twenties. There 
were two full-time staff (Manager and Deputy Manager) , 
two part=time care assistants, two part-time drivers, 
as well as a part-time secretary, caretaker and two 
cleaners, while a craft instructor came for six hours 
each week*. 

The rationale for the centre was the belief that 
disabled people (particularly those who become disabled 
later in life) and parents with handicapped children 
often find it helpful to share the company _and experience 
of others with similar problems. An important function 
of the centre was the continuing education of both users 5 
and staff on general developments concerned with the 
welfare of disabled people* Users were also given 
specific information about. their own disabilities and 
the kind of help available to them, Attempts were also 
made to educate the local community (botji children and 
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adults, including professionals )about disability, so that 
the oentr© was a sows© of expertise. 

While the focus was on disability, the "open door" 
policy was considered of equal importance* The majority 
of disabled people do not wish to spend most of their 
time in the company of others who ire disabled^ they want 
to meet people who share their individual interests and 
preoccupations* For "giis reason f , provided that, they came 
as it wiri, on the terms of the disabled members* non- 
disabled people were able to join in the activities of 
th§ centre, while the disabled users were eneouraged to 
make a fulfilling life for themselves outside the centre 
flfm^j through a very flexible transport system, were 
Enabled do so). The managers were more concerned if a 
'upgr had jrio social life outside the centre than if he or 
she was only an' occasional user of it", " 

The organisers rejected as "exploitation" (the word 
expresses their strong feelings) the possibility of sub- 
contract work, which is difficult to combine with other 
activities \ They thought rather of "meaningful and 
pleasurable activity" but nad no highly structured pro- 
gramme i aiming rather to "create a social ambience in 
which people felt confident enough to try a wide range 
of activities and to help each other achieve certain 
goals" # Some of the activities had an element of what ■ 
we described earlier as "volunteering"; users might do 
toy repairs for the toy library, make - something for the 
playgroup,/ build a piece of equipment for the centre, 
help an aphasic user practise his speech or reading, or 
help prepare the midday snack. Other activities were 
more purely recreational* for instance, making something 
for one's own home. Regular activities, with which some 
of tha disabled users helped but which benefited or in- 
volved other members of the local community included a 
telephone information service on disability f a toy 
library for handicapped children, a mixed play group 
and' a youth club* * 4, N 

An important aspect of the Stone House experiment 
was the policy on transport, The main aim was, to provide 
a service which could meet the* individual requirements 
over which the users themselves had as much control as 
possible. To achieve this without increasing overall 
costs, planned allocation of resources was shifted from 
meals to transport (i.e. a midday snack was provided 
instead of a large meal). People were encouraged and 
enabled to come and go as they wished - in terns of when 
they were picked up in the morning, wh^n they went home, 
and where they went from the centre, during the day. 
Although this ideal was never completely realised, as 
there were many conflicting needs, considerable flexi- 
'bilitv was achieved, and the centre's organisers were 
able "to transport any disabled person almost anywhere . 
at any time of the day" * ' ■ s 



Normally, the transport available consisted of two 
12-seater minibuses (with tail-lifts and anchor points 
for wheelchairs) and two part-time drivers who worked* up 
to 30 hours a week. The buses were also made available 
at any time (including evenings or weekends) to any or- 
ganisation with disabled members, or to disabled individ- 
uals who wanted and needed them and could provide their 
. own drivers, s # 

The two drivers were key personnel, and were "encour- 
aged to take instructions directly from their passengers. 
As the number, of users of the centre grew, pressure on 
the drivers built up, The scheme's organisers came to 
the conclusion that the problems which "such a flexible 

. system gives rise to would be lesi^ned if - the part-time- 
Jobs of the drivers were expanded to full-time, and the 

. post of driver was combined with that of care-assistant. 
This would show the drivers how the driving aspect of the 
job fitted in with the general care for people's welfare 
which was the aim of the centre, 

The scheme's organisers thought two main develop- 
ments were most needed in the future, One was an expan- 
sion of adult education, through improved links with the 
local Adult Education Department and the creation of two 
new posts, those of craft-instructor* and adult education 

.tutor, who, would divide their time between the. Stone-- - — 
House and domiciliary visits* The other was the setting 
up of an assessment uni/fc at the centre, to assess the 
everyday needs of an individual and his family and the 

^problems faced by them/ within their own coim^Siity, 
together with an appraisal of the resources available to - 
them. Such an assessment would involve an examination - 
of the full range of interests of the disabled person, 
including both work and leisure, and the besx way he or 
she could pursue these interests, 

* W 

USING Tfffi EXISTINGf .FRAKWORK OF PROVISION 
** . «p 

Young handicapped individuals and their families 
may wish to explore some of the suggestions made hither- 
to and will probably also have ideas and experiences of 
*their own to add about the ways in which a life without 
work can be enriched, A more far-reaching question, how- 
ever, is how these kinds of suggestions might be put 
into practice without too much" difficulty , A* number of 
the guiding principles which might be followed are 
siiggested below. 

There should be much more client participation in 
the running of day and residential centres, hostels and 
homes for the disabled; and so oil. All users and staff* 
should have the" opportunity of participating jointly in^ 
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the naming of the centre and in planning a piograima of 
activities . Some centres may decide to do this through 
committees, while others, particularly small centres, 
may hold regular meetings te.g* on a weekly basis) which. 
all staff and users attend. At present there appease to 
W^surprisingly- little systematically organised client 
participation/ In the Sohleainger study(17), for example, 
80 per cent of those interviewed thought that the work 
centres they attended should have a planning committee 
(for discussing general principles, details of day-to-day. 
management, suggestions for improvements, the welfare of 
clients and so on) but only 3 out of the 26 centres had 
one. It has 4 to he recognised that the ability to eon- 
tribute to or run a ^committee and to participate in plan- 
ning a centred activities may require both .training and 
experience, and that it may be one of the roles of a 
centre to provide this, " 

Ail those involved in the setting up and running of 
centres for particular groups, for instance for physi- 
cally handicapped or multiply-handicapped young people, 
or for the elderly, should be fully Conscious of the 
fact that such centres can, by their very existence and 
even if set up with the best of intentions, have segre- 
gating effects, and that everything possible should be 
done to counteract this tendency* This will not be 
achieved unless the staff see one of their main fune- 
tions as being to help clients to make use of ordinary 
facilities in the community and" to enter as ' fully as 
possible into its life, This does not mean that all or' 
•even most programmes of training, social education, 
further education and creative and recreational activi- 
ties within the centre should be discontinued* It does 
mean, however, that centres should have an outward- 
looking philosophy rather than attempt to provide* within 
* themselves all the facilities that their clients might 

WiSh, : 

This has clear implications for the initial and in- 
service training and statue and hence the pay of the 
staff employed in such centres, The approach we are ad- 
vocating will put considerable demands upon staff. It 
is much more difficult, although -ultimately probably 
more rewarding, for staff to seek continually for ways 
of involving their users .in the local community than it 
is simply to organise activities within a centre, The 
staff will often be faced* by unsympathetic or stereotyped 
public attitudes about handicapped people and will only • 
suece'ed if those trying to achieve innovations in exist- 
ing practice are clear about their goals and have been 
given detailed guidance about how to achieve these. 

Staff need also to be prepared for the fact that 
many of the clients of a centre will need encouragement 
and guidance if they. are to become interested and in- 
volved in activities outside the centre. In the 
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Sohlesinger @tudy(17) although many clients were able to 
say how they would like to use the'ir time "a large num- 
her had insufficient experience* to appreciate the possi- 
bilities open to them or even to toow what their .own in- 
terests were, or what their handicaps would allow them 
to do, and needed guidance and help," it will thus he 
one of the main roles of the staff to help their clients 
to discover, to develop and to use their interests and 
skills, not only within the centre, but also in the com- - 
munity outside* If staff are to help them in this they 
will need a very detailed knowledge of the facilities 
available in that locality and an admowledged part of 
their jobs should be to build up and maintain contacts 
with the community* One way of doing this is to involve 
volunteers from the community who share the individual 
clients* interests and can accompany them to classes in 
the community or support them, at least initially, in 
voluntary work. 

Centres should play an enabling role in helping 
users to engage in a wide range of adult education ac- 
tivities of the kinds discussed, earlier, While these 
should be provided mainly outside the centre, certain 
activities -may be based within it but staffed at least 
in part by teachers and instructors from outside, Ac- 
tivities based within the centre may, 'in particular, in- 
clude the training of users in self-help skills which 
will enable those who are not already doing so to live 
independently in the community, or, if living with their 
parents* to do more for themselves at home, ■ 

Individual members of a centre should have the free- 
dom to choose the activities they wish to engage in tod 
to make personal arrangements to take part in activities 
outside the centre. If this is to be achieved, and if 
substantial numbers • of a centre's users are to be in- 
volved in community activities such as adult education 
or voluntary service on a larger scale than has been 
usual hitherto, the c;*£tre will need to have at its dis- 
posal a very f lexibl^l system of transport . In everx 
survey of the .disabled, " transport comes up as an obstacle 
which prevents many disabled people, from taking part in 
voluntary work,, day and evening classes, work sharing 
schemes, and so on, Since it is so crucial, detailed ac- 
counts of how a flexible system can be organised, both 
for urban and rural areas , wotild be valuable * 

While we have laid great emphasis on users going 
out into the community from centres, another way of 
counteracting the segregating effects of centres is to 
* encourage people from the community to come in. Thus, 
although the major focus of a particular centre may be 
upon a specific group, such as young disabled adults* 
it may also be able to function as a community centre 
rather than simply as a centre for the handicapped, i.e. 
it should be open to other users from the community* Who 
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these are will v£ry according to. local needs, but the 
principle is that, as^ many activities as po*|eible should 
be integrated, sinc^" there are advantages Sethis both 
for the disabl&d a^d for the able-bodied. One danger 
which has been pbimted out to us is that if services for 
other members of the community with ^special needs, for 
example the mentally ill* are inadequate, a centre with 
a fairly open policy may become overweighted by a par- 
ticular "problem group" so that the purpose of opening 
it up to other community members, i.e. of making it as 
"normal** a place as possible* is defeated. The example 
of the community centre, **dn OorbyC 3) suggests P however f 
that -it is possible tp%^liieve the Aght sort of mix, 
and also that a smalp- -%0wn with" a population of about 
50,000 will have iri^it^^enough potential ushers to make a 
centre viable. "J \ 

hY*- I 
Pinally* and we would like to place great emphasis 
on this point, centres should, wherever /this is *appro- 
priate, and if it is the wish of the users, take much 
more active step* to prepare^fche clients for open and 
sheltered employment, as welx as helping them to e^cplore 
and use local and regional^ facilities for vocational 
training* Staff and clients should also systematically 
explore local opportunities for part-time paid employ- 
ment, shared work and similar schemes^ 



IMPLICATIONS FOR SERVICE PROVISION 

If f as we believe* increasing numbers ^j/ handicapped 
people are likely to spend large parts (if foot all) of 
their lives without work, there are major implications 
for what is done at school and after scfhool to prepare 
them for this possibility, At present few special schools 
or classes tackle this question in any but the most per- 
functory way, ^and handicapped adolescents may leave school 
totally unprepared for the" idea that they may never work 
and also without t the resources which would enable them to 
cope with this reality or to take advantage of the alter- 
natives. (A similar situation exists in the case of those 
soon to retire ? and many organisations for the elderly now 
run pre-retirement preparation schemes or are pressing 
for these to be set up*) * 



o 

One thing, therefore, that we feel {schools s^Mld be 
doing is to prepare young people for the idea thai^chey 
may not be able to find employment and to discuss -with 
them* while they are still at school, possible alterna- 
tives. Such preparation has both practical and psycho- 
logical aspects. On the practical side possible alterna- 
tives should not simply be discussed theoretically but vis 
its should be made to centres in the community, film and 
video- tape used* disabled young adults who are living 
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' without work invited to the school or college to discuss 
their experience, with the students, and so on* Everything 
possible should be' done to interest students in aspects 
of the local community in which they might be able to be— 
come involved, even If they are unable to find work, and 
much mdre could be done by schools to identify and de- 
velop at an earlier age aptitudes and interests* Young 
people also need guidance while at school In how to 
structure their time, Even if there is some prospect of 
eventual employment, many handicapped young people pass 
their holidays, college vacation and periods in which 
they may be searching for a job ? or be between jobs, in 
a state of isolation, . boredom and depression, the ques- 
tion of how they might spend such periods having never 
been discussed with them or their parents by school 
staff, social workers or other professionals. > \ 

*■ "* _ 

Preparation for life without work will also, in the 
case of many pupils, involve group discuss ions and in- 
dividual counselling to help them express and discuBS 
their feelings about the possibility of not being able 
to work, so that this does not come as a complete shock 
to them after they have left school* Barents will also 
. need to be closely involved in such preparation* Clearly 
it is both unfair and unrealistic to expect young people 
'and" their parents to be able to "accept" or "come to 
terms" with the fact that they may be very unlikely to 
find work as long as society (and that will include 
schools, whether ordinary or special) is still imbued 
with the work ethic. Also, many handicapped young people 
who appear likely to be unemployable may develop new 
skills in their late teens or twenties which may make^^^. 
them employable; or changing attitudes in society j^S^**^ 
changing technology may, open up to them new oppjoi^Cmiities . ■ 
However, the whole issue needs to be aired ana discussed 
much more openly, both at school and afterwards, than 
has been the case in the past, and the staff of schools 
and colleges need training if they are to be able to do 
this effectively, * ' 

One example of a college for disabled post-1 6-year= 
oIds v which is trying to face up to the fact that many of 
its leavers will not be able to get employment is Beau- 
mont College in Lancaster, England, This college, first 
opened in 1977 by the U.K. Spastios Society for slow 
learning multi-handicapped cerebral-palsied leavers, has 
* given. a great deal of thought to an innovative curricu- : 
lum(6). The ourriculiim is concerned with three main 4 
areas* (i) continuity and development of basic skills 
of numeracy and language development; (ii) identifi- 
cation and development of vocational skills and apti- 
tudes ; and (iii) delineation and development of social 
skills and behaviour, especially in the areas of personal 
competencies and interpersonal relationships. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of* the curriculum is the, emphasis 
given to "Bhe last of these, It recognises that non- 
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handicapped people need "social education 11 in their 
interaction with the non-handicapped as much as or more 
than do the handicapped. However, given that social 
harriers do exist, handicapped school leavers need to "be 
helped to learn how to deal with negative social. atti- 
tudes which may effectively bar them ho th from work and 
from some of the alternatives (e.g. volunteering, ordi- 
nary adult education) discussed in this paper* Students 
are thus encouraged to develop strategies and social 
skills which will enable them to operate more success- 
fully in situations where, because of their visible and 
severe handicaps f - they are likely to he misunderstood, 
ignored or even ostracised. Preparation at Beaumont for^ 
a life which may he one without work* also includes help- 
ing students to acquire an independent status within the 
family or institution; the identification and development 
of leisure and recreational aptitudes and interests! the 
development of the individual student* s awareness of the 
contribution he or she can make to society; discussions 
of how local facilities and agencies can be used, and so 
on. , 

* 

We have mentioned earlier the need which, almost ■ all 
of us have for routines and socially imposed expectations 
to help structure our li"fes and focus our activities. 
If one is to sustain an activity , to make an effort, to 
persist in the face of difficulties or when things get 
boring, one requires a goal at which to aim, towards 
which to strive . But it is a very rare person who de- 
fines his own goals and presses on toward their accom- 
plishment irrespective of public opinion or the approval 
of others. Most of us are sustained by the support of 
family^ or friends, by the sanctions and rewards of 
teachers or employers f and by the examples set by peers 
or society in general, A problem itfhich besets those who 
plan - or take non- vocational leisure time or edu- 
cational courses is how to provide the extrinsic motiv- 
ation that will keep the students going when interest 
flags. By and large the more abstract or academic the 
activity the more remote are the ends for which it is 
pursued, Practical activities f properly taught, can 
bring immediate rewards: after one lesson in carpentry 
you can nail two pieces of wood together to make an " 
aeroplane even though you cannot make a bookcase or a 
wooden stool, 

In speaking about leisure activities, we have em- 
phasised that they should be pursued voluntarily, This 
does not mean however that no persuasion should be 
brought to bear on those who enlist to take them; nor* 
does it mean that those who are prepared to sit back and 
have others do for them things which they could well do 
for themselves should not 1 •'• e this pointed out to them. 
The doctrine that "if a men will not work neither shall 
he eat" is too harsh and too inhuman to be tolerable , 
But a necessary complement to the entirely justifiable 




demand of handicapped people that they "be given their 
rights as adults to manage their own Uvea and be ac- 
corded proper respect and consideration is that they 
should fulfil the social obligations which suoh rights 
entail, , 

The suggestions made here about alternatives to 
work cannot be implemented without fundamental changes 
in the attitudes to and perceptions of society as re- 
gards its handicapped members and the role they could 

flay, There is often a vicious circle here* Society 
e,g* a local authority official , a potential employer, 
even a voluntary organisation) ds afraid to give a 
handicapped person an opportunity to shoulder greater 
responsibility (whether this is in living independently, 
or in using a centre's kitchen unsupervised or in" doing 
a part-time sTob 0T > for - that matter, full-time employ- 
ment) in case that individual cannot cope, while the 
handicapped individual cannot break out of his stero- 
typed role because of lack of opportunity or because he 
has come; to accept society's* valuation of him, A simi- 
lar problem exists^ in the ease of other groups. For 
example, society both at the local authority and the in^ 
dividual level tends to have stereotyped views about 
what activities elderly people prefer, and assigns them 
a much more passive role than is merited* It is thus 
often extremely difficult both for handicapped people 
and for forward-looking (and often badly paid) staff in- 
the centres which provide for them to make even minor 
changes in the directions we have indicated* 

Also, as we implied earlier, the very existence of 
separate centres for particular groups does , however 
innovative they are (and thosefl^hich are innovative are 
comparatively few), tend to reinforce society 1 s* eacpeo- 
Nations and stereotypes, We have tried, in this report, 
to take account of the sorts of structures and insti- 
tutions which exist, and to look at ways in which their 
role might be developed and their relationship with the 
wider community made^/much closer, but perhaps *fche whole 
concept of "centres" is wrong , Certainly, much more 
cons inner- oriented research is needed, directed by -or in 
close collaboration with disabled people, to find out 
exactly what sort of structured day provision is wanted 
and needed by those unable to find work as well as those 
who choose not to work. In the United States the move- 
ment towards self-determination on the part of the dis- 
abled has been much stronger than in many European 
countries t an example of this is the Center for Inde- 
pendent Living (OIL; founded in 1972 in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, CDhis is an innovative and comprehensive pro- 
gramme created and directed by and for persons who are 
severely physically disabled or blind, which aims to 
increase * through a wide range of supportive services, 
the mobility, opportunities and independence of those 
whom* it serves* a 



What cannot be denied Is that if h&ndieapptd people 
ar© to lead satisfying and dignified liv^e without work 
they will, like- other members of society j who are not wage 
earners, be particularly dependent f or m their whole well- 2 
being on the quality of the services whioh society is 
willing to provide for them, Service provision has been 
discussed elsewhere but we would underline the particu- 
lar importance , /for those living without work, of at*= * 
tractive purpose-built housing, close to public amenities! 
of "housekeeping" services, where required; of the avail- 
ability throughout life of general help and advice (e -g. 
from a social worker, a health visitor, a neighbour, or 
a disability group); of adequate medical and nursing ser- 
vices; of improved access to public buildings, especially 
education and recreational fapilities; and of a carefully 
thought-out policy on transport for the disabled* The 
other provision whose pros and cons were discussed earlier 
but which the authors see as essential, is a disablement 
benefit which is substantial enough to enable a severely 
handicapped person to choose not to work without being 
penalised financially. 
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AN- OVERVIEW OF THE PROJECT NOW COMPLETED 



The innovations and examples of good practice de- 
scribed in the foregoing chapters have of course been 
developed against a background of worsening employment 
prospects in almost all developed countries; in /the ma- 
jority, the numbers of unemployed school leavers have 
multiplied with unprecedented rapidity since 1079* It 
is widely believed too that when the present worldwide 
recession eases jobs will not be. much more readily avail- 
able* many unskilled tasks and redundant skills no longer- 
need to be performed, Clearly all this has serious im- 
plications for the employment prospects of those who are 
handicapped. Indeed, during the course of the OEM pro 3- 
act it has become evident that in many countries even » 
those undergoing special work preparation schemes -have \ 
less certain prospects * 

By consequence of this, the alternatives to work 
canvassed "in lizard and Anderson's report have a partic- 
ular - and indeed urgent « relevance, Many young people, 
whether disabled or not, now in effect receive a g£™5T_ 
ment ^social wage" in return for 'socially useful « work 
rlther thin proper jobs ^ in a number of countries. 
Equally, voluntary work, particularly amongst women and 
those forced to retire early , is becoming an acceptable 
substitute in terms^ of self- justification and social use- 
fulness as well as personal satisfaction. Consequently 
it may not be long before the disabled undertake occu- _ 
pations supported by a social wage without thereby feeling 
that they are second-class citizens * Nevertheless, it 
must always be remembered that the disabled are usually 
more dependent, upon work than the rest of the community - 
not only for. self-esteem and a secure place m society 
hut also for friendships, broadening horizons and even ■ 
finding a marriage partner. 

In any ease, for the foreseeable future the norm 
for the able-bodied will be a paid job, albeit, perhaps, 
with shorter hours or interspersed with periods of un- * 
employment. As long as that is the norm, it behoves 
those responsible for delivering services to the young 
handicapped to make preparation for, and securing, work- % 
in as normal an environment as possible a primary ob^eo^ 
tive. 
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The experiences described in the foregoing schemes 
vary considerably , as is inevitable given social, econ- 
omic and political differences between countries, the. 
variety and severity of handicaps and other variables* 
Nevertheless * gome conclusions can be drawn as to the j 
most effective way to provide for handicapped adolescents 

The acquisition of the basic skills of literacy and 
numeracy together with personal development which en- * 
compasses relationships with others are necessary social 
skills for those with and without handicaps' alike. Indeed 

—the emphasis on communication may need to be particularly 
strong in early adolescence for young people with particu- 
lar disabilities, Yet in no sense must the curriculum be 
narrow or restricted' to the bounds of the classroom or 
school, Inevitably many adolescents with handicaps have 

> a more restricted social, life outside school than their . 
contemporaries. Therefore it is especially important 
- that in their final years at school they are given oppor- 
tunities to go out into the community and develop confi- 
dence in coping with transports traffic, shopping and so 
on. Similarly, in the developing countries life is more ■ 
sophisticated and complex than ever so the school pro- 
gramme often now includes knowledge of a wide range of 
welfare and financial procedures such as banking, pen- 
sions benefits and social and community* services , Per- 
haps less universal and less well developed is the in- ' 
tro duct ion of adolescents who are handicapped to leisure 
and recreational activities they can pursue beyond school, 

- School in many countries provides a bridge so that young 
people can continue their interest in a youth or sports 
organisation once they leave it, .There is frequently a 
similar need to extend cultural interests in the immedi- 
ate post-school years* This is. just one example of com-; . 
partmentalised service delivery for the young who are 
disabled. So often schools, youth organisations and 
other organisations are making provision in relative 
isolation from each other, even where their facilities 
are physically adjacent. 

The third key aspect within the curricula during 
the final tvfo years at school (which, of course, vary 
between countries from the 14-16 to 18-19- year- olds ) is 
clearly a familiarisation with the world of work, In 

- recent years , specific vocational preparation at school 
has been less well regarded and seen as restricting 
possibilities rather than enhancing them, except perhaps 
for the severely handicapped, More cpmmon is a programme 
designed to introduce the youngster to the disciplines 

of the work place, to ensure he knows what will be de- 
manded of_hia r and to give him general facilities - in* 
for example , motor skills, office practice or whatever. 
The importance of careers education aimed at informing 
youngsters of available opportunities in a realistic way 
and of individual careers counselling now appears to be 
* universally acknowledged. 
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Central to curriculum planning in the last year of 
school and appropriate counselling and guidance is a 
"multi-disciplinary reassessment around the time tran- 
sition is being planned. At. this stage those concerned 
with vocational preparation and with 'seeking and sa- fc 

* curing employment can comment on the appropriateness of 
the course for the individual and begin to plan their 
contribution to transition, This demands staff inside 
^ad outside schools with taiowledge of employment and 
community services and ability to assist the social 
transition from school to adult life, Careers teachers 
or counsellors will also need to understand the impli- 
cations of different disabilities for adult and working 
life. The degree of assessment, counselling guidance 
and course planning which is possible, in separate special 
schools is more difficult to reproduce in all mainstream 
schools where individuals with disabilities may be placed 
and some grouping within selected high schools often oc- 

* curs to overcome this* However, the availability of 
adequate numbers of careers teachers or counsellors is 
vital, since all too often iaok of appropriately skilled 
staff means that counselling may be confined to the final 
year before leaving school or to the most urgent cases, 
and subsequent follow-up may be sketchy* 

Even iii those countries with the most extensive pro^ 
vision at tha, post-school stage and those with the highest 
proportion iij education and training to 18 or 19 years *of 
age , there fs considerable variation in the availability 
and quality of options for the school leaver, Very rarely 

* are the needs of the handicapped adolescent assessed in 
terms of his adult life during the key years between 14 
and 19 or 2Q S Still less frequently are there reassess- 

' ments by multi-disciplinary teams making written pro- 
posals for meeting his needs later employment, resi- 
dence, social support, recreational, medical, etc* Yet 
there is a widespread acceptance that this process is 
fundamental to adequate service delivery"; apart from 
everything else it would highlight as never before the 
grave deficiencies of support services for the adolescent 
and adult disabled in most parts of most countries* 

Previous chapters have demonstrated that It is after 
the handicapped have left school that the most funda= 
mental changes' have occurred in recent years. In many 
countries - the United .Kingdom is an outstanding example 
- provisiofl for - the handicapped school leaver is tra- 
ditionally the mc-st deficient aspect of all . educational 
provision. But under/the stimulus of increasing unem- 
ployment, md press^e . frym 'interest groups , many, more 
special work prep^^Bdon courses have been established * 
The examples descmed earlier in France, Norway, Sweden* 
> rtaly and the United Kingdom obviously differ in- scope, 
length and to some extent intention but the basic motiv- 
ation is common, to enhance the young person 1 s employ- 
ability and to smooth his path into a job* 
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It is possible to discern some pre-requisites for 
success. Firstly, the schema must be designed with a 
full knowledge of what the youngsters have received at 
school, Sometimes post-school curricula are simply a 
repeat of the basic educational and life^and social 
skill training which the student may haVe undertaken 
during his last -two years at school, 

Secondly, progression is most effective $ if .gradual 
from college classroom or workshop to a protected work*- 
ing environments perhaps within the environs of an edu^ 
eatlonal establishment , and thence into open employment* 
The pace needs to be related to the individuals and 
rigidity in course planning must thus be avoided, 

Tutors must prepare potential employers to accept 
handicapped young people Who may need a modifjied working 
environment and may not be able to achieve normal levels 
of productivity, at least immediately. Equally, future 
workmates will be mo^e ready to accept the disabled on 
equal terms if they have' had contact with those respon^ 
sible for the preparation courses* 

i. . i 

Por some who are severely handicapped open employ- 
ment may not, currently, be an option in all countries. 
Yet everywhere the pressure \ l on sheltered employment 
openings becomes more acute, -Not only are more pro- 
foundly handicapped surviving' to adulthood, but the in-- 
ability of those with more moderate handicaps to secure 
employment increases the bids* Of tens sheltered work- 
shops are criticised because of the restricted and re- 
petitive nature of the work and because they do little 
or nothing to * normalise W the living of the disabled,, 
Yet this should not be seen as an argument not to extend 
the rmmber of places or, indeed, to reduce thems^but 
rather to ensure that for the future sheltered workshops 
are more attractive, sociable and have the facility to 
provide a general educational and recreational function, 
There *is a need for more^ centres or industrial enclaves 
providing extended employment as nearly as possible on 
an economic basis but without turning their workforce 
into automatons, 

There is some ambivalence as to whether positive 
discriminatory ^policies in favour of employing the dis- 
abled are helpful. We have seen that the United States 
government* insist , as a condition of letting contracts, 
that firms must employ a proportion of disabled people 
and the United Kingdom has its quota system, Yet, under- 
standably, registration is distasteful to many disabled 
workers who prefer to be regarded as members of the work- 
force on their merits. On the other* hand, published 
policies by publicNsec tor employers can be helpful not 
only directly to disabled applicants but also in 're- 
assuring co-workers and managers Various contributions 
seem to suggest that a high proportion of employment 



opportunities are in the.publio sector rather than pri- 
vate enterpriseo in many ^countries , 

The International Year of the Msabled underlined 
that problems of physical access are universal. New de- 
signs for buildings and street networks sometimes but 
still not'always* take account of this, but the funda- 
mental problem is in trying to deal with the 'backlog 1 
of-- centiries of building on the assumption that all 
potential users are sound in winds limb* mind, sight and 
hearing, Much greater public and private investment is 
necessary to enhance access to publiq buildings and 
employment. 

Throughout the OERI project - . and this is reflected 
in earlier chapters - there la a commitment to the im- - 
portance of teamwork - among doctors, psychologists,/ 
special teachers, social- workers f therapists of all kinds. - 
Yet intra^pro^fessionai Jealousies are seldom difficult 
to discover s often rooted in a conscientious belief that 
a particular approach, is 'right 1 and in the best interests 
bf those who are handicapped, Most of the examples de- 
scribed earlier are based upon fruitful co-operation' and 
planning by mul t i - di s c iptl inar y groups determined to see, 
and' cater for, the needs of the whole young person, 
Nevertheless , perhaps the greatest step forward? and one , ■ 
which need- not cost money, is to improve communications . - 
In 1980 an experienced United Kingdom commentator on 
provision for the handicapped , adolescent was impelled to 
Write 11 there is an astonishing ignorance at all levels 
of, what other people are doing 11 ., It is evident that; in^ 
this respect. the United Kingdom is not unique , lV 

Examples of good practice abound throughout the 
world, yet one lesson of the project to date is that so 
often "what has been developed remains unknown even to 
those operating in a. similar field in the aame^dountry , f 
Indeed, those teaching 15-year-olds may know SjBptie of 
the workplace to which the handicapped _ youngs tW gradu- 
ates -and vice versa. Inevitably, only a small propor- 
tion of those responsible for managing or providing ser- 
vices for the handicapped can be involved In a project * 
Of this, kind; and it is likely that many outstanding 
examples have simply been missed in this survey, The 
overriding question, therefore, must 'b& § how can the 
delivery of services be influenced for the better by - the 
dissemination of experience elsewhere? In every country 
there is some good provision of some k^nd, .,a sheltered 
workshop, a multi-disciplinary team, a committed and 
determined employer, .and usually this -excellence depends 
upon one person or a group ' of people, v. Equally ; most if 
not all countries have vast teaots of under-provxsi on or 
non-existent provision, particularly in relation to the 
immediate compulsory post-school years The common, 
-standard cannot be made to approximate <to^ that of- the 
outstanding in any country • in -a' short' span. But groups , 



within countries and across boundaries must continue to 
learn from each other and press for the resources and 
investment - and of ten the appreciate legislative frame 
work - to* ensure that all r handicapped young people are 
able to live the fullest achievable lives in" the 'least 
restrictive environment 1 , * , 
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W This is the second report on recent developments in the 
* education of young people with handicaps. The first dealt with 
integration in the school; the emphasis of the second is on the 
final years of schooling and the often complex problems 
experienced by the young handicapped when they enter 
working life. 
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